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LL, I declare! 
singly. 
next ?” 

The plump, freckled face in the doorway 
looked troubled, and the sunburned hands 
nervously twisted an open letter. 

‘* ’m sorry for it, ma’am,indeed Iam. I 
won’t go, if you think I’d better not.” 

Mrs. Lyons wheeled herself about in her 
easy-chair as far as the position of her ban- 
daged foot would allow, and, facing the 
servant, said, sharply:— 

“ Belinda Bartlett, do you think I am a 
heathen—an uncivilized, unconverted hea- 
then? What have you ever seen me do, 
that you should have such an opinion of 
me? Your aunt took you when you was a 
baby, you say, and brought you up like her 
own child, doing everything she could for 
you, until you could take care of yourself. 
And now that she is sick and needs you, you 
think that I think you had better not, go near 
her. What sort of a woman do you take 
me for? You are to start at once, on the 
very next train; and you are to stay just as 
long as she needs you. I shall keep your 
place here for you, and you can come back 
any time, night or day, whenever your aunt 
can spare you—and not till then.” 

The troubled face brightened at once. 

‘* But how will you get along without me ? 
Who will you get to help?” 

‘“‘ That’s my lookout,”’ was the ungracious 
reply. ‘If I was foolish enough to go and 
cut my foot half off, instead of cutting the 
marrow-bone, that I meant to, I ought to be 
bothered a little, to pay for it. Jane will be 
here in a week, and then I shall be all 
right.” 

““Can Jane cook?” queried Belinda. 


Troubles never come 
I wonder what will happen 


“Cook? Of course she can. I’d like to 
have you mention the thing she can’t do! 
She’s the best facultied girl I ever saw, and 
always willing.”’ 

Are you sure she’ll come 

‘¢ Just as sure as I am that the middle of 
June willcome. She always comes the mid- 
dle of the month, and stays till the first of 
September. She’s as regular as clockwork.” 

‘What will the men do till she gets 
here ?”’ was the next question. 

‘Don’t you worry about the men. They 
aren’t worth it, and you’ll find it out if you 
live long enough. They can go to the hotel, 
as they ought to have done in the first place. 
I should have sent them off before Jane 
come, anyway.”’ 
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“Why?” 

‘¢ Because I won’t have any foolish flirting 
going on right before my eyes, if I can help 
it. It would make me sick.” 

‘** But how do you know they’d flirt ?” 

‘* How do I know that acid and alkali will 
sizzle if they are put together? Because its 
their nature, and they can’t help it. No 
more can young fellows and girls help flirt- 
ing—it’s in them; and these two fellows are 
brim full of it. I can see it. They must go 
to the hotel; and then we can get along, 
after a fashion. I canlimp round enough to 
make bread, and do a good many things, if 
the tools are handy; and Joshua can boil 
meat and potatoes as well as anybody. As 
for cakes and pies, I guess we can get along 
without any till Jane comes. You go and 
pack right up, and Joshua ’ll take you down 
to the depot. Carry your aunt a bottle of 
that wine that’s in the corner cupboard, 
down cellar; and a few tumblers of Jane’s 
quince jelly, if you think she’d like it; and 
anything else you see round that you think 
would come handy; but don’t bother me 
about it. You’d better be getting ready; 
you’ll have to call Joshua before long.”’ 

The grateful servant attempted in an awk- 
ward way, to express her thanks; but her 
mistress cut her speech short. 

_ “There, there, that’ll do!” 

Go and get ready.” 

With a smile all over her broad face, 
Belinda Bartlett left the room; and with a 
long drawn ‘“‘ Oh, dear! ’? Mrs. Lyons turned 
toward the open window. . 

Outside, on the piazza, exactly under that 
same window, a tall, handsome, dark-haired 
young man had, for more than half an hour, 
been stretched at full length ona bright red, 
wooden settee. He had been reading, but 
at the first sound of voices in the room near, 
he had laid down his paper and listened 
eagerly. It wasn’t a proper thing to do, I 
know; but then Edward Winslow was by no 
means a perfect man; and, though he would 
have scorned to creep stealthily about, lis- 
tening at keyholes, and peering into things 
that were not meant for him to know, when 
such a chance as this came in his way, he 
could not bear to thrust aside the opportunity 
for gaining knowledge. 

His face took on an amused and interested 
expression as he listened. He had heard a 
great deal about this Jane since he came, 
with his friend, to board at the old farm- 
house, three weeks before. 


said she. 
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The skeleton leaves and crystalized grasses 
in the sitting-room were skillfully prepared 
and tastefully arranged; when he spoke of 
it, he learned that Jane had done it. The 
tidies on the chairs had been embroidered by 
Jane. The choice prints upon the walls, in 
the selection of which good taste had been 
displayed, belonged to Jane, and the fancy 
work so profusely scattered about the room 
he occupied, was all the product of Jane’s 
skill and industry. 

He had questioned his landlady about this 
mysterious personage, and finding her rather 
reticent on the subject, had adroitly plied 
Uncle Joshua with questions, and had 
learned that Jane was the daughter of Mrs. 
Lyons’ only sister, who had died soon after 
the birth of her child. 

Mrs. Lyons had at once taken the babe to 
her own heart and home; and when, a year 
later, the father, too, passed out of this life, 
leaving a handsome fortune for the little 


.orphan, no change was made in the plans of 


the farmer and his wife, but the property 
was wisely invested and allowed to accumu- 
late, while the child was trained and edu- 
cated exactly as though she had been their 
own daughter; and, until she was eighteen 
years old, never dreamed that she possessed 
a dollar in the world. 

It was Mrs. Lyons’ theory that every 
child, no matter what its station in life 
might be, should be trained to a life of use- 
fulness; so the little Jane, dearly loved and 
tenderly cared for though she was, was 
taught to wash and iron, bake and mend, 
just as thoroughly as though she were to 
earn her living by the sweat of her brow. 

‘* When she was eighteen,’’ said the hon- 
est old: farmer, “‘ we told her that she was a 
rich woman. She was all shook up by the 
news; and, I declare for it, if she didn’t 
seem to be sorry. A distant relative, sort of 
a second or third cousin, one of the bigbugs 
of Philadelphia, an awfully stylish woman, 
wanted to take the girl home with her, and 
‘bring her out,’ as she called it. At first, 
Jane begged hard to stay here with us; but 
the cousin strongly objected to that. If you 
will believe it, she wanted to make her prop- 
erty over to us, saving a small income for 
herself, but, of course, we wouldn’t hear to 
it. We've got enough of our own, Martha 
and I, and not a chick or a child but Jane 
herself, to leave it to. We reasoned the 
case with her, and urged her to go, till, at 
last, she consented. And, I tell you, she’s 
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blossomed out beautifully! I don’t believe 
there’s a handsomer woman in the country 
than our Jane! ” 

‘“‘ But didn’t society life set her up just a 
bit?’ asked Winslow. 

‘What do you mean?” and a puzzled 
look came into the old man’s face. 

‘*T mean, doesn’t her new way of living 
make her feel just a little above her old life 
and her old friends ? ”’ 

‘‘That shows how little you know about 
women—leastways, about the kind of women 
that we raise down this way,” was the in- 
dignant answer. ‘Money ain’t altered 
Jane’s feelings one bit. At first, she 
wanted us to sell the farm, and go to live in 
the city and take life easy. But I told her 
it wouldn’t be takin’ life easy—that we 
should pine for a sight of the orchard, and 
the scent of the hay-field. Then she insisted 
upon hirin’ a stout girl to help Martha 
do the work about house. But Martha 
wouldn’t hear to that. She said she should 
go crazy to have a hired woman round in 
the way all of the time, and I don’t know 
but she would. When folks have been used 
to doin’ for themselves all their lifetime, 


they ain’t apt to like bein’ done for, to any 


great extent. So she does what she can. 
She sends us all manner of knick-knacks and 
comfortable things; and every year, just as 
June comes, she comes. And she just 
puts in and does most all of the housework— 
fairly makes Martha take a rest. And, I 


tell you, it chirks her up wonderfully. It — 


ain’t so much the help, though that comes in 
mighty handy, as tis the idea that she, who 
has money enough to live like a queen, 
should set such a store by us old codgers! ”’ 

And so, by his skill in questioning, the 
young lawyer had learned enough of Jane’s 
history to arouse his curiosity, and he meant 
to see her, if he waited all summer for it. 

“T know just how she looks, Fred,’’ he 
said to his companion; ‘and if I were an 
artist, like you, I could paint a perfect like- 
hess of her.” 

Fred Millett laughed. 

“T am afraid it would prove to be a like- 
uess of Eudora Fielding,”’ he said. 

“Why so?” 

‘Oh, I think she fills so large a corner of 
your heart, that her image would, in spite of 
you, steal into any picture that you might 
paint.”? 

The usually imperturbable lawyer flushed 
to the roots of his hair. 


“To be candid, now,” continued Millett, 
‘* don’t you think Miss Fielding the one per- 
fect specimen of womankind ? ” 

“There are subjects, Fred, that are too 
sacred to jest about. We will not discuss 
her,”’ was the quiet answer. 

‘Don’t be indignant, young man,” said 
Millett. ‘I never had a good chance to free 
my mind before, and I must ask you one 
question, at least. Why didn’t you propose 
to Miss Fielding, last winter? I know that 
you admired her, and I fancied that she was 
a little partialto you. But, while you talked 
to her, danced with her, and kept her sup- 
plied with the choicest of nosegays, you gave 
other fellows all the chance in the world to 
make love to her. Why was it thus?”’ 

‘* You must have watched us closely.” 

‘¢ Of course I did. Old bachelors like me, 
who have no love affairs of their own, always 
take an interest in those of their friends. 
But you haven’t answered my question. 
Why didn’t you ask Eudora Fielding to mar- 
ry you?” 

Edward Winslow did not reply. His 
thoughts had gone back to a certain evening 
in the winter but lately past—an evening 
when, after days of alternating hopes and 
fears, he had determined to risk his fate, 
and ask Miss Fielding to be his wife. For 
this he had kept near her all the evening, 
watching for a chance to lure her away from 
the crowd into some quiet corner of the 
conservatory, where careless tongues might 
not disturb them. The favorable moment 
came, he thought, when Gerald Preston, 
considered by scheming match-makers the 
greatest catch of the season, came up, and 
claimed her for a promised dance that had 
just been called. Disappointed and cha- 
grined, he was watching them as they took 
their places on the floor, when a garrulous 
acquaintance said:— 

‘* A fine-looking ccuple, that; but you had 
better look out for yourself, Ned.” 

‘¢ Why?” was the hasty question. 

‘¢ Preston has been watching you for the 
last hour. He thinks you have no right to 
so much of Miss Fielding’s company; and 
he will be calling you to account for it, if you 
are not careful.” 

‘¢ What is it to him—has he any claim upon 
her?” 

‘‘ Madam Rumor says that he is desperate- 
ly in love with her, and that the passion is 
reciprocated; and that their engagement 
will soon be announced. The madam is 
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usually posted on such matters, you know.”’ 

Ordinarily such idle gossip would have 
had no weight in the mind of Edward Wins- 
low. But this touched his heart in a tender 
place. Quite likely it was true, he thought. 
Gerald Preston had everything to offer; and 
Eudora Fielding, who had been reared in an 
atmosphere of luxury, would, undoubtedly, 
choose the agreeable and accomplished mil- 
lionaire in preference to a common lawyer. 

He was thinking of all this, when Millett 
interrupted his meditations. 

““T believe you are going to sleep, man! 
Did you hear my question ? ”’ 

Yes; and an impertinent one itis. But 
since you are an old friend, I will answer it. 
The friendship of such a woman as Miss 
Fielding is worth more than the love of any 
other one; and I could not afford to lose it, 
as I certainly should, had I presumed to ask 
her to be my wife. Are you satisfied? ”’ 

Iam not. Such excessive modesty 
is unbecoming in a man. It seems to me 
more like cowardice. I believe you might 
have won her; and, as an unprejudiced 
observer, my opinion. ought to be worth 
something.”’ 

‘In any other case it would, but in this 
you are at fault. I did not stand a ghost of 
a chance with her; and, as there is no other 
woman in the world whom I would marry, 
you may reckon me among the confirmed 
old bachelors.” 

** Not until you have seen the adorable 
Jane. 
ture, and since you knew just how she looks, 
you must ‘ boss the job.’ ”’ 

Fred Millett knew his friend well enough 
to be certain that, notwithstanding his 
cheerful appearance, he had taken his disap- 
pointment seriously; and he wisely thought 
that the greatest favor he could do him was 
to drop the subject. So he set about Jane’s 
picture at once, and a merry time they had 
over it. When it was completed, there 
stood out from the canvas a fair specimen of 
a New England country girl, rather below 
the medium height, but making up that de- 
ficiency in breadth. She had large, blue 
eyes, rosy cheeks, a mouth large and pleas- 
ant looking, and light-brown hair, liberally 
banged. Instead of resembling Eudora 
Fielding, it was her opposite in every par- 
ticular. It was not a bad picture; and, ina 
spirit of fun, they hung it up in their room, 
half expecting that Mrs. Lyons would recog- 
nize it at once. But she had never men- 


Come, I am going to paint her pic- * 
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tioned it. Whether the likeness to Jane had 
not struck her very forcibly, or whether it 
was her natural reticence that kept her silent 
on the subject, the young men could not 
determine. 

Edward Winslow was surprised to hear 
that Mrs. Lyens had not meant for them to 
meet Jane; but that did not, in the least, 
change his mind; it only notified him that he 
must use a little strategy, 

As the servant left the room, and the mis- 
tress, with an audible sigh, turned toward 
the window, the young man swiftly but 
silently rolled from the settee, not daring to 
stand upright, lest his head should tower 
above the window-sill, and crept softly from 
the piazza. 

Fred Millett was coming up through the 
orchard from the direction of the river, 
with a fishing-rod across his shoulder, and a 
fine string of pickerel in his hand. 

Hurrying toward him with long strides, 
the two met in the orchard, and stopped in 
the shade of a large tree. 

‘‘Would you believe it, Fred?” exclaimed 
Winslow. ‘‘ The watchful duenna doesn’t 
mean that we shall even look upon Jane!” 

‘Whew! What’s up now?” was the 
question. 

‘¢ Belinda is called away by the sickness of 
somebody, and we are to be sent to the 
hotel, so that Mrs. Lyons may do her work 
alone; and, worse than that, she has meant, 
all along, to send us away before Jane 
arrived.” 

How do you know?” 

‘‘T heard it with my own ears. She and 
the girl were talking it over in the sitting- 
room, and I was outside, under the window, 
hearing it all.” 

‘‘ Did you learn why we are to be sent 
away?” 

‘‘ Yes; and that is the funny part of it. 
The old lady is afraid we shall get up a flirta- 
tion with Jane, and she detests flirting.” 

The two men laughed long and heartily. 

“‘ But we can come over from the hotel, 
and see Jane,” said Millett. 

‘“‘ Better than that—we will stay here,” 
was the answer. : 

‘‘ How can we do that, if Mrs. Lyons is 
determined not to keep us?” inquired 
Millett. 

‘Oh, I will plan it somehow. I have not 
practiced law in Chicago five years for noth- 
ing; and the sight of your fish is an inspira- 
tion. You can cook fish and meat beautiful- 
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ly; you know you are always the cook at our 
camping-out parties. The dame says she 
can manage the bread, and Joshua can cook 
the meat and potatoes, if only we are out of 
the way. Now, I am going to persuade her 
to let us stay and do the work for her until 
Jane comes. You can cook, and 1 can do 
the rest. Anybody can wash dishes, and 
such things. We will promise to leave the 
very hour that Jane arrives. We can prom- 
ise anything, you know. Come, let’s hurry 
up and see what the prospect is.’’ 

Hiding their mirth under serious faces, the 
two men walked slowly past the window 
where Mrs. Lyons sat, giving her ample 
time to call them if she wanted to. A sharp 
rap on the window, and nearly as sharp a 
command, ‘*Stop a minute, if you please, 
young men,’’ arrested their steps. 

Winslow folded his arms in a careless 
manner upon the window-sill, and stood 
looking into the room, while Millett held up 
his string of fish, and called her attention to 
their shiny plumpness. 

‘Will you allow me to cook them my- 
self?’ he asked. “Frying fish is my 
masterpiece, but I am getting out of prac- 
tice.” 


‘* You will be obliged to fry them, if they 


are fried at all,’’ was the answer. 
is going away.” 

‘*Going away! What for?” asked Wins- 
low, putting all the surprise he could com- 
mand into the question. 

‘“One of her family is sick, and needs 
her; and what I called you for, is to tell you 
that you must find a new boarding-place. 
You know I can’t get about much with my 
pesky foot, and Joshua and the hired man 
are all I can take care of.”’ 


Belinda 


‘But, Mrs. Lyons, we can take care of . 


ourselves and the other men,too. Fred is a 
famous cook. He can cook fish and meat 
and vegetables as well as a woman; and we 
an buy bread, and keep house as well as 
Belinda. I can wash dishes, and sweep, and 
do things beautifully.”’ 

‘“You two seem wonderfully learned in 
household affairs. You might open a board- 
ing-house somewhere. You could do your 
own work, and, perhaps, make money, 
which is more than I can do. But I don’t 
want any strange men round doing my work. 
Joshua can take care of himself and the 
hired man, and you can go to the tavern. I 
only agreed to keep you a week or two, and 
it has been three, already. Beside, Jane is 


coming next week, and you are occupying 
her room. She will want it.” 

‘** Oh, we will take any room in the house; 
or, if you really wish, we will leave the very 
day that Jane comes. But you know it is a 
busy time for the men, just now. There 
was never better weather for haying, and 
they want to get the hay all in before a 
change. It would hinder them ever so much 
to have the chores about house to do. You 
had better let us stay. We'll agree to have 
the meals ready on time—won’t we, Fred?” 

‘* Of course we could do that,” was the 
reply. ‘* But, if Mrs. Lyons wants us to 
leave, we will do so at once.”’ 

Mrs. Ibyons’ face took on a perplexed 
look, but she did not seem inclined to yield. 

‘*]T don’t want boarders when I can’t get 
round to take care of them,” she said; “‘ and 
as long as there is a tavern down in the 
village, I had rather you would go there.” 

‘*All right,”’ responded Winslow, so cheer- 
fully that Millett looked at him with sur- 
prise. ‘*Can we stop here the rest of the 
day, and fry our fish?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the willing answer, 
“* There is victuals enough cooked for three 
or four meals, I expect; and you can do 
what you like with the fish. Go round to 
the kitchen, and ask Belinda where the 
frying-pan and the pork and such are. 
Some folks fry fish in lard, but I don’t be- 
lieve in that way. Give me pork fat, and 
plenty of it.’’ 

**So I say,’”’ responded Winslow. ‘It’s 
an abomination to fry fish in lard. Fred, 
since you are to do the cooking, you had 
better go round and find out about things. 
Can I do anything for you, Mrs. Lyons?” 

‘*'Yes; if you know whereabouts in the 
lot Joshua is, yeu may call him. He must 
take Belinda down to the depot, pretty 
soon.’’ 

“It is a pity for him to stop work. I can 
harness the horse and take Belinda down as 
well asnot. I should like to; and I can stop 
at the hotel and engage our board and 
rooms.” 

Millett had lingered behind and heard 
this, wondering much to see how willingly 
his friend had given up the idea of waiting 
there for Jane. Without waiting to hear 
more, he took his fish round to the kitchen, 
and was shown where the pork, vegetables, 
and cooking utensils were kept. Then he 
hurried out to the stable, where Winslow 


was hitching the lazy, shaggy-looking farm- 
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horse into the clumsiest of open country 


ms. 

“‘ Why, Ned! you’ve given up the idea of 
stopping here, haven’t you?”’ 

** No, indeed,”” was the prompt answer. 

“But didn’t you say you were going to 
engage rooms at the hotel ?”’ 

Winslow dropped the strap that he was 
buckling, and looked his friend squarely in 
the face. 

“Fred Millett,” said he, solemnly, “I 
have a stront presentiment that the hotel 
will be crowded with boarders just at pres- 
ent. Every sleeping-room in the house will 
be engaged, and I shouldn’t wonder if im- 
promptu beds had to be made up in the 
dining-room and parlors. We shall be 
obliged to stay on here for a few days; don’t 
you see?” 

“QO Ned! what a wonderful genius you 
are! I have always heard that a lawyer’s 
conscience is elastic; ‘and I must believe it 
after this.’ 

* But it’s all for Jane, and in a good cause 
a little diplomacy is commendable. You 
will see me riding away with the beautiful 
Belinda in finestyle. When I have disposed 
of all other business, 1 will come back and 
help you. We will get up such a dinner 
that the heart of the mistress will relent, and 
we shall be hired to keep right on.”’ 

The horse was harnessed, and Belinda 
came out arrayed in a dress of gaudy colors, 
a high, straw hat, and a green veil tied 
closely over her face. She was handed 
carefully into the wagon, a carpet-bag, a 
large box, and bundle stowed away under 
the seat, and with a comical smile on his 
handsome face, Edward Winslow drove 
briskly off in the direction of the village, 
and Fred Millett went back to the kitchen, 
to clean his fish and prepare them for the 
frying-pan. 

It was two hours before Winslow returned; 
and, to a careless observer, he looked de- 
jected and disappointed. He unharnessed 
the horse and turned him into the field be- 
hind the barn; then, beckoning Millett to 
follow, he went round to the piazza, within 
hearing distance of Mrs. Lyons before he 
spoke. 

‘*We are just too late, Fred,” said he. 
‘¢ The hotel is packed full, the servants have 
given up their rooms to the visitors, and 
there is a bed in every closet in the house. 
We could buy bread and canned meat, and 
sleep in the stable-loft; but that is occupied 
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by the male help. There was never such an 
influx of visitors known in the place before, 
I am afraid we shall have to go back to the 
city, and it starts the perspiration to barely 
think of it in this weather! And your 
sketches not half completed, either. It is 


too bad! ”’ 


‘*Couldn’t we find board at any private 
house in the village?’ inquired Millett, in 
a tone that no one could have suspected. 

‘Why, man alive! Haven’t I been in- 
quiring? Haven’t I made acquaintance 
with half the knockers and door-bells in 
town, and been bounced about from house 
to house till my patience has been banged 
black and blue? People seem to think us a 
couple of guzzling gormandizers, instead of 
two decent men who don’t care a fig for 
what they eat, provided it is clean! It’s a 
shame! but I suppose we shall have to go. 
How are the fish getting on?” 

‘*All ready for the pan, and longing to be 
cooked. Come and look at them—they are 
beauties! 

Mrs. Lyons had heard every word of this 
conversation, and, as the two meant that she 
should, had believed it all. She liked the 
young men; they had given her but little 
trouble, and had seemed so kind and friend- 
ly, that now, as she thought of their disap- 
pointment, her heart warmed toward them. 

‘It is really a pity,’’ she thought, “that 
they should be turned right out of town, 
when they like here so well. I’ve a great 
mind to keep them a day or two longer, till 
they can find-another place. It is strange 
the tavern should be so full just now.” 

The cheerful hum of voices drifting in 
from dining-room and kitchen, attracted her 
attention; a pair of yellow-birds that were 
rearing their young in a lilac-tree near the 
window diverted her mind, and before she 
thought it nearly time, the tall, old clock, 
that had stood for years in the spacious hall, 
slowly tolled out the hour of twelve. At the 
same instant, a blast from the tin horn that 
had long done duty, summoned the workmen 
to dinner. 

Not a word had been said to her in regard 
to the dinner, not a question had been asked 
by her self-appointed servants; and she was 
wondering how the table looked, when she 
heard the two men coming toward her room. 
She could walk a few steps—could even limp 
across the room and get into her own sleep- 
ing-room; but the kitchen and dining-room 
were farther away, and she had not stepped 
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into either since she met with an accident a 
week before. Her meals had been brought 
to her, and now, when she heard steps ap- 
proaching, she supposed they were coming 
with her dinner. 

But the two men came in empty-handed, 
and marched directly up to her. Winslow 
stooped down, arranged the foot-rest attached 
to her easy-chair, and wrapped a light 
blanket about her injured foot as tenderly as 
a woman could have done; then, without a 
word, the two wheeled her out, across the 
hall and into the cool, clean dining-room. 
She was all the while protesting against their 
proceedings, but before they uttered a word 
in reply, she was wheeled up to her accus- 
tomed place at the table. 

Neither Joshua or Belinda, with all their 
kindness, had thought of such a thing; and 
the gentleness and dexterity with which the 
“fine gentlemen,” as she had called them, 
had accomplished it, gave her great pleasure. 

“There, Mrs. Lyons,” said Millett, isn’t 
this nice ?” 

“Tt seems good to have you out here 
again,”’ exclaimed Winslow. 

“It is pleasant to be out in my own din- 
ing-room once more,” said’ Mrs. Lyons. 
“And you have really got dinnerall by your- 
selves!’? and she cast her eyes over the 
neatly-spread table. 

Uncle Joshua and the hired man were now 
heard at the sink in the wash-room, and, a 
minute later, they came stalking in—great, 
stalwart, healthy men, with their sunburned 
faces shining from the vigorous application 
of soap and water. 

“Well, well, Martha!’’ said Uncle Joshua, 
with a broad smile. ‘I’m glad to see you 
os here. I didn’t know you could walk so 

“T didn’t walk,” was the curt reply; 
“these men dragged me out.” 

“Is that s0? Why hadn’t we thought of 
it? We could have had you out here every 
day, and it wouldn’t have hurt you a bit. 
It’s too bad we didn’t think of it! Where’s 
Belinda? 

Then followed an account of Belinda’s 
sudden departure, and while Mrs. Lyons 
was giving the particulars of that, and ex- 
plaining about the dinner, Winslow and 
Millett were busy bringing on the food; and, 
as both Mr. and Mrs. Lyons said, “it was 
done just as well as a woman could have 
done it.” 


The potatoes were boiled just right, the 


cold meat and bread were skillfully sliced, 
the fish had been rolled in meal and nicely 
browned, and the salad was crisp enough to 
tempt the daintiest appetite. Really, the 
new cooks had tried to do their best, and 
had succeeded admirably. 

The dinner passed off with much laughter 
and many jests, and, until they had risen 
from the table, not a word was said in regard 
te the departure of the young men; then 
Winslow intreduced the subject. 

**T suppose this is our last day here, Mr. 
Lyons,” he said, ‘“‘and do you know of any 
place in town where we can get boarded ? 
We don’t want to go back to the city just 
yet, and we are not prepared to camp out.” 

‘* Why don’t you stay here?” asked the 
honest old farmer, in surprise. ‘‘ Don’t we 
use you well enough ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes; we should be glad enough to 
stay. It seems more like home to me than 
any place that I have lived in since I was a 
boy. But, you know, your wife has no help 
now.” 

* You seem able to help yourselves,” said 
Mr. Lyons, glancing over the table. 

‘* Do you suppose I’m going to have them 
do my housework right along ?” interrupted 
Mrs. Lyons. 

“Why not? If they can stand it, I 
should think you might. If Jane was only 
here, now, we should be all right.” 

‘¢ Well, Jane isn’t here, and won’t be for 
a week. And, even if she was, do you 
think I would set her to doing the work for 
boarders ?”’ 

“The boarders might chip in and help 
her; that would make light work all round,” 
said the jolly farmer, with a merry laugh. 
Evidently, there was no fear of flirtation in 
his mind. ‘Stop here to-night, anyway,” 
he continued, addressing Winslow, “and 
we’ll talk about it after supper. I’m in a 
hurry, now.” 

‘* All right! we shall be glad to stop if 
Mrs. Lyons is willing,’”’ was the reply. 

As Winslow and Millett stepped out of the 
room, Mr. Lyons turned to his wife. 

‘* Why not let them stay, Martha, if they 
can get along with things? Pretty likely 
Belinda will be back in a day or two.” 

“‘ They may stay a few days longer, if they 
like,’’ was the reply; ‘* but I shall clear them 
out before Jane comes, you may be sure of 
that.’’ 

‘* Why so?” was the surprised query. 

“TI shouldn’t think you knew twice, 
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Joshua Lyons,” said his wife, indignantly. 
‘‘ Here are two young, frisky, city fellows, 
that we know nothing at all about, only that 
they appear honest and clever, just as the 
biggest rascal in the world might if he 
wanted to. And do you think I’m going to 
bring them right into contact with Jane, at 
her time of life? They'd take to flirting and 
carrying on, as sure as fate! And I’m not 
going to have any such work. They are to 
leave before Jane comes, as I mentioned 
before.” 

Whe-ew! was the farmer’s comment. 
‘* Well, fix it as you like. I’ve taken kind 
of a fancy to the boys, and shall hate to have 
them go; but, maybe, you know best. Shall 
I wheel you back to the other room ?” 

“No. They got me out here, and they 
may wheel me back when I am ready to 

It was well for the success of their joke 
that Mrs. Lyons could not hear the conver- 
sation of the two young men, as they stood 
under the vine-covered trellis, just outside 
the kitchen door. The sound of low talk 
and smothered laughter fell on her ears, but 
she had no reason to suspect that it was all 
about Jane. When Winslow came into the 
dining-room, leaving Millett to finish his 
cigar outside, she said:— 

‘*T heard you tell the other one awhile 
ago, that the tavern was full, and that you 
couldn’t get taken in anywhere. I don’t see 
what has sent so many people here this 
summer. We don’t, usually, have more 
than half a dozen visitors at a time in the 
whole town. But I read that it is terrible 
sickly in the cities round about, and I sup- 
pose that’s it. If you’ve a mind to put up 
with things, you can stay here till the first 
of next week—that’s all. There’s victuals 
enough cooked to last through the day, and 
to-morrow morning, if you will get me into 
the kitchen and wait upon me, I can make 
some cake and pies, and such things, and 
help about getting dinner, if you need any 
help; but I must say you know more about 
such things than I gave you credit for.” 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Lyons. We shall be 
glad to stay on any terms,” said Winslow. 
‘¢ Tt seems so much more homelike here than 
at a hotel. And Fred wants to finish up 
one or two sketches that he has commenced. 
Perhaps, by the first of the week, there will 
be room at the hotel; or you may be able to 
keep us here.” 


‘There is no perhaps about your staying 


here. I have nothing against you. If I 
was going to take boarders for a living, I 
would rather have you two than any men I 
know of, outside the family. But I don’t 
make a business of taking boarders; and, as 
I expect my niece, Jane, here next week, I 
shall want you to find another place.” 

‘*Pardon me, Mrs. Lyons, but why 
couldn’t we stay, even if your niece does 
come ?”’ 

‘“*T know the reason why, and that’s 
enough,”’ was the sharp reply. ‘‘ Now, if 
you will bring me the dish-pan and water, I 
will wash the dishes right here.”’ 

‘Oh,no. Fred got the dinner ready, and 
I was to wash the dishes. He wouldn’t 
think it fair if I didn’t do my part. I know 
where Belinda washes them, out in the 
kitchen, and have seen where she puts the 
towels and things todry. I had rather do 
it than not. Fred will put the food away 
where he found it, and I will do the rest. 
Just let us try it, and you will see, when 
you come out to supper, what excellent 
housekeepers we are.”’ 

‘*Indeed! I shall begin to think you are 
professional cooks, or waiters, out on a va- 
cation. But if you are going to wash dishes, 
you must be prepared for it. You will find 
a blue-and-white checked apron on the rack 
out by the kitchen stove. Bring it here.” 

Winslow obediently brought the apron. 

‘* Now take off your coat and roll up your 
shirt-sleeves. I never could bear to see any 
one sousing round in dish-water with long 
sleeves. There, now,’’ she continued, as 
the sleeves were tucked high above the el- 
bows, ‘‘let me help you on with this. Put 
the bib about your neck, so. Now, the 
strings were made totie in front, but I guess 
you will have to fasten them in the back. 
Turn round and let me see.” 

The apron was securely fastened, and a8 
Fred Millett, coming in just then, caught 
sight of his friend, the two burst into aim 
uncontrollable paroxysm of laughter. After 
they had become moderately calm, Mrs. 
Lyons said:— 

‘“‘ Now, if you will help me back, I will lie 
down for my afternoon nap while you do 
the work. Mind you don’t smash things all 
to pieces.’’ 

She was wheeled back to her room, and 
when she was left alone limped into the cool, 
darkened bedroom, and, half an hour later, 
was sleeping as quietly as though Belinda 
herself were at the kitchen helm. 
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Meanwhile the two men were having a 
merry time. 

‘‘ You must have your costume complete,” 
said Millett; and, darting out into the wash- 
room, came back an instant later with an old 
skirt that he had seen hanging there. It 
was one which. the careful Belinda kept 
handy, that she might put it on over a clean 
calico, when she was getting tea of an after- 
noon. It was much too short for Winslow, 
but on it went under the apron, and being 
pinned by the gathers at the back, it hitched 
up there much shorter than it was anywhere 
else. They bad hard work to smother their 
laughter, as they went tiptoeing about the 
kitchen, in imitation of Belinda. A large 
pan was filled with water, and soft soap was 
added, until a towering mass of foam was all 
that could be seen of the dish-water; and 
into this plates, goblets, cutlery and frying- 
pan were indiscriminately piled. 

‘“‘ There, that’s the way to do it,” said 
Millett. ‘* You just wash the things and 


tip them over on the table, and they’ll dry 
themselves if you give them time enough. 
Be careful and not soil your apron. It’s 
prime goods, but it might not bear washing.” 


It was capital fun for them, darting here 
and there about the room, splashing the 
soapsuds about, and in their carelessness 
and awkwardness creating more disorder and 
confusion than was ever before seen in the 
well-ordered farm-house. 

So absorbed were they in their work, and 
so incessant was their idle talk and laugh- 
ter, that they did not hear a carriage step at 
the front gate, or notice the quiet form that 
came softly in through the sitting-room, 
across the wide, breezy hall, and now stood 
at the door of the dining-room. 

It was the graceful form of a young lady, 
a beautiful, dark-eyed brunette, upon whose 
face, as she stood there intently watching 
their proceedings, a look of surprised amuse- 
ment was the only visible expression. 

‘“‘Take care, Belinda, and don’t scald your 
delicate little hands! ’’ exclaimed Millett. 


matter if I do,” was the reply. 


is allfor Jane. I can bear anything for her 
sake,”” 

‘I hope she’ll appreciate your devotion. 
She would, I’m sure, if she could see you 
now.” 

A sound of half-suppressed laughter fell 
on their ears, and turning toward the dining- 
room, astonishment paralyzed them both for 
the moment. 


At the same instant, Mr. Lyons, who had 
come back to the house for some forgotten 
tool, stepped into the kitchen, and, pushing 
aside the young men, marched directly to- 
ward the new-comer. 

** Well, well, Jane! ”’ he exclaimed, in his 
hearty, jovial way. Where did you come 
from, and how did you happen to get here 
so early? We hadn’t begun to look for you 
yet.” 

Without waiting for an explanation, and 
still holding her small, white hand in his 
great, brown one, he almost dragged the 
young lady into the kitchen, where Edward * 
Winslow was, with his friend’s help, vainly 
trying to free himself from his unnatural 

ents. 

‘*¢ Let me introduce you to our new help,”’ 
said he.” 

But no intreduction seemed necessary. 
She drew her hand from that of the bewil- 
dered farmer, and extended it to Winslow, 
whose face was as red as the huge peony 
blossoms that were nodding just outside the 
door. 

‘Miss Fielding!’ was all he could ar- 
ticulate. 

“Why, Mr. Winslow! How came you 
here—and in such a dress ?” 

She could not restrain her laughter, and it 
rang through the whole house, waking Mrs. 
Lyons from her sleep. 

* And you, too, Mr. Millett! I thought 
you both were in the wilds of Maine; and 
here I find you on duty in my aunt’s kitchen. 
How does it happen ?” 

“Tl tell you,” said Mr. Lyons. ‘“ They 
don’t seem to have much to say for them- 
selves, just now—guess they’re bashful! 
They come here to board a couple of weeks 
ago, and your Aunt Martha is keeled up with 
a cut foot; and the hired girl was called 
away this very mornin’; and they wanted to 
get dinner, and wash dishes, and such 
things. And it seems you caught ’em in the 
very act. But how in the world did you 
come to know ’em? Why didn’t you tell 
us you was acquainted with our Jane?” he 
asked, turning to the men. 

Winslow had managed to get off his femi- 
nine apparel, and roll down his sleeves, and 
he answered :— 

**T didn’t know it, sir. We were happily 
acquainted with Miss Eudora Fielding; but 
how she comes to be Jane Lyons, is more 
than I can imagine.” 

‘* Nobody said her name was Lyons,” said 
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the farmer. ‘‘She’s my wife’s niece, but 
that don’t make it that she must have the 
same name.” 

“You didn’t happen to know my middle 
name,” said Miss Fielding. ‘ My name is 
Eudora Jane. Uncle Joshua and Aunt 
Martha always called me Jane; but I never 
liked the name, so I was perfectly willing to 
drop it. But don’t let me hinder you. Go 
on with your work, while I find Aunt 
Martha.” 

With another merry laugh she disappeared 
- the direction of the sitting-room, followed 

y Uncle Joshua; and the mingled sounds 
that came from that quarter, told the dis- 
comfited young men that their exploits were 
being merrily discussed. 

It was not long before kitchen and dining- 
room were put into as good order as could be 
expected, all things considered; and, putting 
on their proper garments, and their usual 
easy manners, they sauntered round to their 
favorite seat under a large elm at the front 
of the house. They were soon discovered; 
and a rap on the window, Mrs. Lyons’ usual 
way of attracting their attention, summoned 
them to the house. 

‘*Come in here,’’ commanded the worthy 
dame; “I want to talk to you a minute.” 

It must be confessed that they were a 
trifle embarrassed as they obeyed her com- 
mand; but, in a few moments, finding that 
Miss Fielding enjoyed a joke as well as they 
did, their embarrassment wore away, and 
they secretly rejoiced at the wonderful suc- 
cess of their plan. 

‘My niece tells me,”’ said Mrs. Lyons, 
“that she has known you both for some 
time; and, since she has found you here, 
and speaks well of your character, I am wil- 
ling you should stay a spell longer if you 
want to. I guess we can get along, some- 
how. I shall be round again in a few days.”’ 


‘Thank you. We will make as little 
trouble as possible,” said Winslow. 

** He can wash the dishes, you know, Miss 
Fielding,’’ put in Millett. 

‘And Millett can do the cooking,’’ re- 
torted Winslow. 

The two weeks that followed were happy 
weeks for the young people. Aunt Martha’s 
lame foot gained strength rapidly; and Jane 
proved, as her relative had boasted, ‘‘ The 
best facultied girl in the world, and always 
willing.” 

But, though nothing could tempt her to 
neglect any of the duties that she usually 
performed, there were many hours in the 
day, and in the cool, balmy evenings, when 
the young trio roamed at will over the 
breezy hills and through the fragrant or- 
chards, or sat beneath the stately elms and 
the starry sky, breathing the delicious scent 
of the old-fashioned, country blossoms, and 
listening to the plaintive voice of the whip- 
poorwill. 

That there was flirting carried on, Mrs. 
Lyons had no doubt. But she shut her ears 
and her eyes as well as she could to the disa- 
greeable fact; and when, after vainly urging 
his friend to accompany him, Millett took 
himself off alone to a new sketching-ground, 
leaving Winslow master of the situation, she 
began to think that there might be some- 
thing more than mere flirting going on. 
And when, later in the season, Edward 
Winslow, on the eve of his departure for the 
city where his business was located, sought 
a private interview with her, and asked if 
she was willing for him to take Jane for his 
own, provided she might spend her summers 
as usual at the old farmhouse, she replied 
that she ‘ didn’t know as she could help his 
doing so, if she wanted to; and she didn’t 
know as she wanted to, if she could.” 


A DAUGHTER OF SWEDEN. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


PENCER WETHERBEE, a young 
American aged twenty-five, having left 
Martigny in the gray dawn of a September 
morning, and climbed on foot the winding 
roadway leading toward the pass of the 
Téte Noir, had paused at a peasant’s cottage 
near the summit of the Col de la Fordaz, to 


refresh himself with a generous draught of 
native wine. Looking through a rude win- 
dow valleyward, for the Rhone was still 
spread in a green, winding panorama far 
below, he saw the golden light of mid- 
morning on range and distant peak, on the 
silver ribbon of the river, on vineyard and 
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orchard, and on the aisles of pine and fir 
that reached up, up, and seemed to scale the 
very summit of the heights he was soon to 
climb. 

Spencer Wetherbee saw, too, a four- 
wheeled, open carriage, toiling slowly along 
the mountain highway, which he watched 
with a traveler’s instinct, hoping its occu- 
pants might chance to be acquaintances. 
The weary horses paused before the cottage 
doorway, the bushy-eyebrowed driver leaped 
to the ground, and then a gentleman alight- 
ed and assisted a young lady to descend. 
She came in at the low entrance like a sun- 
beam. Tall, graceful, smiling, she spoke a 
few words of German to the bowing peasant 
who dispensed refreshments, and seated 
herself with her father—such the gentleman 
who was her companion appeared, without 
doubt, to be — at a table near the one at 
which Wetherbee was sipping his wine. 
She flashed a glance of curiosity upon the 
young man, and he, be it said, quite uncon- 
scious that he might seem rude, found his 
eyes constantly seeking her face, such was 
its wondrous charm. 

Some words of the conversation between 
father and daughter reached Wetherbee’s 
ears, but he did not understand them, and 


wonder, and a devouring sense of something 
that was almost inquisitiveness, grew mo- 
mentarily stronger in his mind. 

The two chatted on, apparently oblivious 
of the fact that there was another person 


beside the host present. Wetherbee’s con- 
jectures in regard to the nationality of his 
fellow-tourists continued to be vain. He 
could catch no word of their talk that gave 
him a clew. The language in which they 
were conversing sounded something like 
German, but it was not that tongue, though 
the young lady had, at first, addressed the 
peasant in that vernacular. 

“They are Danes, or Norwegians, or 
Swedes,”” mentally commented Wetherbee. 
“They can’t be Russians. No Russian girl 
would have that divine complexion, and that 
glory of golden hair.” 

He sipped his wine in the most leisurely 
manner, and, still lost in wonder and admir- 
ation, beheld the object of his conjectures 
depart. The little room was reft of its 
charm, and, paying the host most liberally 
for his refreshment, Wetherbee grasped his 
alpen-stock and plodded on. 

It was a mere incident, such as might 
chance to occur in the everyday life of any 


/ 


young tourist. Faces of remarkable beauty 
cross the horizon of every wanderer; some- 
times they are forgotten within an hour; 
sometimes they impress themselve; for years 
upon the memory. 

Spencer Wetherbee was, by nature, ro- 
mantic. He was a poet of no mean achieve- 
ment, and something of an artist. He was 
inclined, oftentimes, to idealize anything 
beautiful, particularly a beautiful woman; 
but he felt, as he took his path along the 
dusty roadway, upward through the pines, 
that he had just seen a face that needed no 
idealization. He was one of those young 
men who had had no real “‘ love affairs,” so 
called. His passions had all been “ things 
of aday.”’ His poetic temperament caused 
him to find something winning in every new 
face where beauty had set its mark; hence 
twenty-five found him quite whole-hearted, 
but, as he often told himself, capable of 
falling desperately in love at any moment. 
He was a young man of some property, his 
own master in one sense; for, although his 
parents were both living, there were other 
children at home, and he owed his independ- 
ence to a bachelor uncle, under whose kindly 
wing he had been since early youth. 

Literature and art were Wetherbee’s rul- 
ing passions, but to poetry was given his 
chief allegiance. He had come to Europe 
to drain at different fountain-heads the 
divine draughts of song. He had studied 
Chaucer and Spenser at Oxford; he had 
read Geothe and Schiller in Berlin; he had 
been charmed with Ronsard and the trouba- 
dour singers while in Paris; and now he was 
moving toward Florence, where he had 
planned to pass the winter, perusing Dante 
and Petrarch. 

On the evening of the second day follow- 
ing his meeting with father and daughter at 
the cottage upon the Col de la Fordaz, 
Wetherbee was strolling in the gardens of 
Hotel des Alpes, at Chamouni. He had 
arrived late that afternoon, somewhat foot- 
sore from various small climbs he had taken 
en route, leaving the highway here and there 
to satisfy his artistic curiosity in regard to 
some minor peak, or some tempting dale; 
but a bath and a change of clothing (for his 
luggage had preceded him) refreshed him 
wonderfully, and a hearty dinner at table d’ 
hote, gave the finishing touch to the reinvig- 
oration. 

Having strolled through the main street of 
the town in the early evening, watched with 
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interest the groups of guides at some of the 
corners, noted the many nationalities repre- 
sented among the tourists everywhere pass- 
ing, Wetherbee returned and seated himself 
upon a bench in the garden, on the banks of 
the rushing Arve, to wait for the rising of 
the moon. Already the silver light was 
illumining the few fleecy clouds that hung 
about the dome of Mont Blanc, and erelong 
through these outshone majestically the 
queen of night, and all the snow-fields and 
glaciers of that monarch of mountains, 
were bathed in the soft, celestial, spiritual- 
izing flood. Wetherbee was enthralled. 
Never before had Mont Blanc so impressed 
him. Now it was deified. The beams 
seemed to steal into his soul, and he felt, for 
a moment, as though he could reach out 
from his corporeal and earthly existence, 
and commune with the heavenly essence 
through whose agency such glories were un- 
veiled to the vision of mortals. 

It was a voice that stayed his spirit’s 
flight,—a voice whose clear, musical tone his 
ear had heard before. It was the same that 
he had heard upon the Col de la Fordaz in 
the peasant’s cottage, three days previously. 
There was no mistaking it, and the language 
used was the same. He turned, and there 
upon the seat adjoining the one which he 
occupied, but a few feet away, were father 
and daughter. 

Mont Blanc suddenly seemed to lose much 
of its grandeur. It had suffered, at least, a 
partial eclipse. 

must know that girl,” was Wether- 
bee’s last confidence to himself that night, 
ere he departed into slumber-land. 

Morning came, but with it no clear sky. 
The heavens were dull and overcast. The 
breeze was fitful, and the air seemed dead, 
and devoid of sound. 

You might dothe Mer de Glace to-day,” 
the porter said to Wetherbee, when the lat- 
ter appeared in the office about seven 
o’clock, after having partaken generously of 
coffee, rolls and honey. ‘‘ Of course, it may 
rain, but a shower or two you would not 
mind.” 

At this juncture Wetherbee went to the 
doorway and peered into the street. As he 
stood there regarding the gloomy sky, guides 
and two mules passed. Upon the backs of 
the animals were the father and daughter, 
who now, for a third time, had crossed his 
path. The gentleman seemed to recognize 
Wetherbee’s face, for he bowed slightly, and 


his daughter smiled in acknowledgment of 
Wetherbee’s somewhat ceremonious salute. 

think try the Mer de Glace,” said 
Wetherbee to the porter, as he passed 
through the office and ran up-stairs, two at a 
leap, to secure his alpen-stock. 

There was some little stir as the young 
man passed along the main street. Guides 
were hurrying about; a delayed diligence 
was just departing for Geneva; and a few 
tourists, with sour looks upon their faces, 
were restlessly pacing up and down in front 
of their hotels, casting disgusted glances sky- 
ward. 

Wetherbee crossed the Arve, turned into 
the meadows beyond the little, stone, Eng- 
lish church, and took a well-beaten foot- 
path which led toward a cluster of chaléts 
situated very near the base of the spur of 
the Mont Blanc chain, which he was to 
ascend. 

Afar along the roadway, he now and then 
caught sight of two mules and their riders, 
and told himself that sometime during the 
day he was sure to meet father and daughter 
again. He was not surprised, when he 


reached the group of chaléts to find the two 
but a short distance in advance, and just be- 


ginning to wind up the mountain-side. He 
knew, by following foot-paths he could soon 
overtake them, should he wish to do so, and 
a feeling of exultation took possession of 
him, which caused him to laugh at himself, 
so absurd did it seem. 

For the first hour of the climb, he pre- 
ferred to remain in the rear, managing to 
keep about the same distance behind. He 
was a good walker, or he might have found 
this difficult, for the mules were unusually 
good animals, and proved to be quite unworn 
by daily excursions. 

At last, when about half the ascent had 


been accomplished, Wetherbee came up. 


with father and daughter, just as they were 
departing from a halting-place, where their 
animals had been baited. He raised his hat 
and saluted them in German. The father 
replied pleasantly, and the daughter an- 
swered with a slight inclination of the head, 
and a smile that seemed more to Wetherbee 
than a whole dictionary of German greet- 
ings. The young American knew how to 
make himself agreeable, and possessed & 
charm of manner that was hard to resist. 
His conversation, at all times, had in it the 
spice of originality, and his sense of the 
humorous was keen. It was not long before 
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_ A DAUGHTER OF SWEDEN. 


all three were chatting merrily, almost with 
the freedom of old acquaintances. Such is 
the wont of travelers. 

Wetherbee discovered, erelong, that his 
companions were Swedes, and that they 
were traveling to Geneva, where the daugh- 
ter was to remain for a winter of study. 
They could converse slightly in English, 
and the father, as though to air his knowl- 
edge of Wetherbee’s native tongue, would 
persist in occasionally exclaiming, when they 
came to an unusually steep bit of road:— 

“ This is extremely fatugating! 

At times, it was with difficulty that the 
young man concealed his amusement. 

Finally, they emerged from the woodland, 
and saw below the valley of the Arve, and 
the river rushing by. Opposite, they could 
trace the windings of a mule-path to a lofty 
eminence, whence a wonderful view might 
be had of the Mont Blanc chain. Above 
them they saw the hotel at Montenvert, 
overlooking the Mer de Glace. A few mo- 
ments more, and they were seated upon the 
rough benches in front of the hotel, looking 
down and out upon the wonderful sea of ice 
that winds its silent way for miles from the 
heart of the range. The parties of people 
who were crossing with guides, appeared 
like so many ants crawling over the surface. 
There was a grand, an awe-inspiring silence 
over all. Aside from the scanty grass-plats 
upon the plateau where the hotel stood, and 
the pines in the far distance, on the lower 
slopes of the Chapeau opposite, and down- 
looking upon the Arve, there was no sign of 
vegetation. How white the snow-fields 
seemed against the desolate grayness of the 
rocks! And how like giant sentinels were 
the pinnacles and towers that man’s hand 
had never rested upon! 

It was a merry breakfast the three had 
that mid-morning, in spite of the gloomy 
sky, for the Swede invited Wetherbee to sit 
at the table with his daughter and himself. 
Freida, the young man discovered the girl’s 
name to be. 

‘How fitting,’’? he mentally commented, 
for she had all the freedom and grace of 
some wild forest creature. 

Wetherbee thought little of his surround- 
ings—the rough room, the table uncovered, 
the small windows, and the uncomfortable 
chairs. A pair of deep-blue eyes, that 
looked so openly into his, drove the very 


Suggestion of anything unpleasant from his 
mind. 


Breakfast over, they hired a guide, and 
prepared to descend to the edge of the gla- 
cier. Freida and her father were old hands 
at mountain climbing. They had done 
much of it in their own land, so they told 
Wetherbee, and crossing the Mer de Glace 
seemed a trifling matter to them. They 
asked the guide to leave the path pursued 
ordinarily, and conduct them by way of a 
large crevasse, of which some friend had 
spoken to them, and which they had some 
curiosity to see. This the man consented to 
do, having been assured that they were ac- 
customed to mountaineering. 

All wore stout, hob-nailed shoes; all were 
supplied with alpen-stocks. Gayly they 
walked down the path from the hotel at 
Montenvert. The guide cast anxious glances 
toward the sky, but the others paid no heed 
to what the elements might have in store. 
They reached the edge of the ice, and clam- 
bered upon it. First went the guide, then 
the Swede and his daughter, while Wether- 
bee brought up the rear. 

To reach the crevasse they were to be 
shown, they were obliged to move up the 
glacier some distance, instead of crossing it 
acutely, and, once having passed beyond the 
line where the shadow of the uptowering 
mountain fell when the sun shone, their 
progress was rapid and comparatively easy. 
The ice near the bank.and.-in the shadow 
was very slippery, and considerable caution 
had to be exercised in reaching the more 
rapidly melting portion of the glacier. The 
guide had nothing to de but lead the way, 
and lend a helping hand to Fraulein Freida 
now and then, for Freida’s father and Weth- 
erbee were most skillful in the use of their 
alpen-stocks, and enjoyed being left to de- 
pend upon their own exertions. 

When about half way between bank and 
bank, drops of rain began to fall, and, for 
the first time in some hours, Wetherbee cast 
a glance skyward. The prospect was any- 
thing but encouraging. A massive, leaden 
cloud-bank gloomed overhead, and the air 
seemed growing constantly more oppressive 
and stifling in spite of the i of ice 
and snow. 

Nothing could be gained by turning back, 
as half the distance had been traversed; and, 
accordingly, it was decided to push forward 
toward a rude shanty which had been erected 
for the sale of refreshments at the upper 
edge of the moraine, on the opposite side of 
the frozen sea. 
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Faster fell the rain; darker grew the 
heavens. The guide shook his head omin- 
ously, and began muttering to himself. All 
idea of visiting the crevasse toward which 
they had at first set out, was abandoned. In 
the most direct line possible they pointed for 
the spot where the regularly-followed path 
left the glacier and threaded the moraine. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly they found 
themselves upon the edge of a crevasse 
which barred their further progress. They 
could not search for a way around it. It 
must be crossed. 

That they might more easily reach a ledge 
just below the spot where they were stand- 
ing, and thence gain the opposite side of the 
crevasse by a long step, the guide cut two 
deep foot-holes in the ice, and placed him- 
self astride of the dismal opening, which 
broadened a short distance from the surface, 
and, after descending abruptly some twenty 
feet, slanted toward the centre of the mighty, 
frozen stream. 

The Swede crossed in safety, and paused 
upon the edge beyond to assist his daughter. 
Freida had dropped Wetherbee’s hand, feel- 
ing herself firmly within the guide’s grasp, 
when a sudden upheaval took place. The 
crevasse perceptibly widened, and tbe ledge 
upon which the Swede was standing, split 
from the solid wall. Vainly did the guide 
strive to regain his balance; vainly did 
Wetherbee wildly clutch at Freida’s arm. 
Father, daughter, guide, with cries of terror 
and despair, were plunged down the yawn- 
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ing gulf, never again to be beheld by mortal 
eyes. 

Alone upon the storm-swept Mer de Glace 
the young man stood. Wilder shrieked the 
wind, howling down from the snow-fields and 
the barren heights. Faster fell the rain, 
filling the mimic water-courses on the gla- 
cier’s face. Blindly he strove to retrace his 
steps, buffeted by the furious elements. On 
he stumbled, to sink down, at last, in com- 
plete exhaustion, at the edge of the ice be- 
neath the plateau and hotel of Montanvert. 

Hours passed; the storm died by degrees; 
the clouds parted, and out peered the after- 
noon sun. 

Age seemed to have bowed the man who 
dragged himself, that night, into the office 
of the Hotel des Alps at Chamouni. Is it 
singular that from that day he was changed? 

‘* What has come over you, Wetherbee ?” 

said some old friends, whom he met, a few 
months later, in Florence. 
_ “Am I different?’’? he would answer, 
with what was the ghost of his old smile. 
** Ah, well! you know I had a three weeks’ 
illness in Switzerland last September. I am 
not quite strong yet.” 

Sometimes, at night, over his Dante, those 
heart-rending cries would ring in his ears; 
sometimes he would seem ito hear them in 
the streets; sometimes when in the solitude 
of the country. As the winter wore away, 
he heard them nolonger. But he knew that 
an agonized, passionate, beseeching look 
would haunt him evermor.e 


SUMMER 


MUSINGS. 


BY LENA CARR. 


©* these days of sun-bright beauty, 
Floating on the summer tide! 
Days of joy akin to sadness, 
Days of sorrow-softened gladness, 
With half thy joys unknown, untried. 


Oh, the freshness and the greenness 
Of the clothing nature wears! 

Foliage in all completeness, 

Blossoms dreaming in their sweetness,— 
These the gifts that summer bears. 


Oh, the wondrous sunset visions! 
Scenes of bern y J thought ; 
Glory, grand in its intenseness, 
Wondrous in its breadth and denseness, 
Showered upon us all unsought. 


How my soul has drunk the sweetness 
Of this wondrous summer time! 

All its beauty 

All its blessings seeming dearer, 
All its sounds a tuneful rhyme. 


ConcorpD, Mass., 1887. 


Hush, my heart, thy silent throbbing! 
Prophet visions come to me. 

Is this summer—fading slowly, 

All its beauties seeming holy— 
Is it the last these eyes shall see? 


No answer to my earnest question 

Comes from wood, or sea, or sky; 
I muy grow a little nem 
May continue somewhat longer, 

Ere the summons comes to die. 


Soul and body weak and w . 
Beauty grows each day more fair; 
Drinking in each splendid vision 
Of a world that seems Elysian, 
Lifts me out of earthly care. 


It can matter very little 
Whether life or death it be; 
Life can give me much to please me, 
Death from many cares release me, 
Good can come through each to me. 
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THE OUTCAST; | 
OR, THE MASTER OF FALCON’S EYRIE. 


BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ST as the sun was setting, our two 
horsemen rode into the small town of 
Mansfield, and sought out its only inn. 

“ Surely they’ll stop here for the night,” 
said Vivian, as they approached the house. 
“They'd never make the poor girl ride all 
night.” 

‘To say nothing of the horses,”’ suggested 
Percy. 

‘“* Yes, they must be pretty well done up.” 

“Tf theirs are not, ours are, or mine, at 
least,’ said Percy, ruefully patting the neck 
of poor Nelson, who, in spite of all his 
strength and spirit, showed unmistakable 
signs of having traveled quite far enough, 
especially with a rider of Mr. Crownin- 
shield’s weight. 

“ Yes, I’m afraid they’ll hardly hold out, 
without a little rest; but we can leave them 
here, and take others, if we find those ras- 
cals have gone on,” said Charles Vivian, 
with undaunted energy. 

“They haven’t. See, there’s the wagon 
in the yard. I remember it exactly!’’ cried 
Percy, pointing to a carriage from which the 
hostlers were just unharnessing the tired 
horses. 

“ Vival We'll have ’em now! 
see the men ? ” 

“Hold, hold! Ride up the street a little 
way,” exclaimed Percy, seizing the bridle- 
rein of his companion’s horse, and turning 
his head away from the gate he was about to 
enter, 

‘““What’s the matter? Why do you do 
30?” asked Vivian, a little vexed, although 
submitting to Percy’s guidance. 

“They’re both there in the yard. Stop! 
You can see them between this shed and the 
corner of the house. Take a good look at 
them, but don’t let them see you. If they 
once know that we are on their track, our 
work is doubled. Wait here till they have 
gone into the house, and then we’ll recon- 
noitre at our leisure.’’ 

Charles Vivian silently acquiesced in this 
arrangement, and the two young gentlemen 
rode a little distance down the street and 

8 


Do you 


out of the town. In about ten minutes they 
returned, and found the stable yard deserted 
by all save one groom, to whom they gave 
their horses, mentioning, at the same time, 
that their own names were Smith and Rob- 
inson, and that they were traveling from 
New York State to the southern portion of 
Pennsylvania. 

After this, proceeding into the house, 
they entered the large, common room, where 
a number of men were collected, smoking, 
drinking, reading the papers and talking. 
At the first glance, the young gentlemen 
perceived that the kidnappers were not 
among these. 

“ They’ve taken a private room, of course,” 
whispered Percy. ‘‘ But when they’ve sent 
Mary into her own bedroom, they’!l be down 
here. That’ll be the time for us to work. 
Meantime, we’d better eat and drink some- 
thing, if it’s to be got.” 

Upon inquiry it appeared that the table 
@’ hote was just ready, but that the party who 
had arrived in the carriage took their tea in 
their own parlor. Our friends, therefore, 
sat down with the rest of the company, and, 
in spite of their respective anxieties, trou- 
bles and projects, made a very comfortable 
meal, after their long day’s ride. 

At the head of the table, in primitive 
style, sat the landlord’s wife, pouring out 
tea and coffee, and issuing directions to the 
brace of bouncing country girls, who filled 
the office of waiters. She was middle- 
aged, kindly looking, with rosy cheeks, and 
twinkling eyes, which looked as if it would 
take a good deal more hard work yet to 
quench the frolicsome spirit of her youth, 
and turn her merry humor to the desponding 
gloom of age. 

As he looked at her, Charles Vivian re- 
volved a plan that had suggested itself to his 
active mind, and which he now longed to 
communicate to his companion. Any ap- 
pearance of secrecy was, however, very un- 
desirable, and it was not till after they had 
risen from the table and sauntered out upon 
the piazza, that he briefly whispered his idea 
in his friend’s ear. 


Percy laughed. ‘ Yes, that will do,” said 
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he, “if Mrs. Landlady will help you out 
with it.” 

‘*¢ She’ll do that, I warrant,’ said Charles 
Vivian, coolly, while he carefully inserted 
the head of a rusty nail projecting from a 
post near which he stood, into the leg of his 
trousers. A sudden jerk, then, had the 
intended effect of producing a formidable 
rent. 

‘* Hilloa! look here!” cried the young 
man, with a grimace at Percy. ‘‘ See how 
I’ve torn my trousers! What’s to be done 
now?” 

‘*Torn your pants, sir?”’ exclaimed the 
bar-room clerk, who, as Vivian had foreseen, 
had heard the remark while lounging in the 
doorway, and who now stepped out upon the 
piazza. ‘‘ Step into the dining-room, sir, and 
T’ll call one of the girls with a needle and 
thread to mend it.” 

‘‘ No, I’d rather let the landlady; I don’t 
want a let of girls giggling round me,’’ said 
Charles. ‘‘ Where’s the landlady’s sitting- 
room, clerk?” 

‘“‘This way; I’ll show you, sir,” said the 
clerk, leading the way into the house, and 
down a passage, at the end of which was a 
little room, upon whose door the clerk softly 
knocked. 

‘*Come said a cheery veice; and the 
man throwing open the door, stepped back 
and allowed the two gentlemen toenter. At 
a table in the middle of the room, sat their 
bright-looking hostess, just beginning an 
evening’s campaign against a great basket 
of stockings from the wash. 

Walk in, gentlemen,’ said she, pleas- 
antly, looking up in some surprise, as the 
friends closed the door and advanced toward 
her. 

‘“*T hope you will excuse our intrusion,” 
commenced Charles Vivian, in pretended 
embarrassment. ‘‘ But I have met with a 
little accident to my pantaloons, and we 
thought, perhaps, you would kindly rectify 

Well, it is quite an accident,’ said the 
smiling landlady, glancing at the enormous 
dog’s ear which covered the young man’s 
knee. 

‘“*T wouldn’t mind,” continued Mr. Viv- 
ian, ‘‘ but I have no change of clothes with 
me. Our trunks are some twenty miles from 
here.” 

*¢ Double that,”’ murmured Percy, thinking 
of their distant home. 

‘*Oh, well, my dear sir, it’s no sort of 


trouble to catch it up so’s it’ll hold till you 
can change ’em,” said the good woman, 
cheerily. ‘‘I can’t promise you very hand- 
some darning, though, seeing that I’ve got 
to do it with ’em on, and by lamplight, 
too.”’ 

‘“Oh, any way will do,” said the young 
man, seating himself on one chair, and 
stretching his leg upon another, while the 
landlady began bustling about for needles, 
silk, etc. 

‘* No need for you to wait, Smith,” con- 
tinued Mr. Vivian, carelessly. ‘ You'd 
better take a cigar upon the piazza, and I'll 
join you presently.” 

“Very well,” said Percy, a little discon- 
certed at this summary dismissal, but con- 
cluding, on the whole, as he retraced his 
steps, that ‘‘ Charley would do best alone.” 

Half an hour after, the landlady, Mrs. 
Whitwell, entered the sitting-room of the 
Messrs. Lushington. 

‘“* I'd like to go into the young lady’s room, 
if you please, sir,’ said she, to the gentle- 
men, “‘ to see to the bed and towels. The 
girl didn’t have time, before you put miss in 
and locked the door.” ° 

‘*Certainly, ma’am; I will go with you, 
directly,” said Mr. Lushington, rising with 
some little hesitation, and taking a key from 
his pocket. 

“Tt may seem strange to you, ma’am, 
that I should appear to keep a young lady of 
my niece’s age under restraint, but you will 
understand when I tell you that I am not 
only her uncle, but her legal guardian, and 
that she has fled from my home under the 
pressure of a temporary mental malady—you 
understand, ma’am,’’ tapping his forehead, 
‘‘under which she still labors. When it 
goes off, she will be happy and contented, I 
hope, as she was before; but till then, it is 
essential to her own safety, that she should 
be kept from wandering off again, as she did 
some weeks ago. We are now taking her 
to the home she has deserted, and left 
desolate.”’ 

The old fox blinked his eyes as if they 
were full of tears, and Mrs. Whitwell looked 
at him with a merry twinkle dancing in her 
own. 

‘* Poor dear,” said she. ‘‘ Well, I hope 
she’ll be better soon. I’m sure I do.” 

‘“‘T hope so, too, ma’am,” said Mr. Lush- 
ington, sadly, as he opened the door of an 
inner room, and preceded Mrs. Whitwell 
into the apartment. She proceeded straight 
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to the bed, upon which, her head buried in 
the pillow, lay Mary Graham, still dressed in 
all her garments. 

Oh, poor dear!” said the landlady, with 
genuine sympathy, as she smoothed the long 
brown hair, flowing out from under the little 
straw hat. ‘“*She shouldn’t lay this way, 
sir. Resting won’t do her no good, unless 
she’s put into a comfortable bed, and goes to 
sleep likea Christian. Such folks,” nodding 
significantly to Mr. Lushington, “‘ oughter 
sleep more than other folks, and more com- 
fortable, too. And here’s her tea—she 
hasn’t touched it, nor the cake. Poor child! 
Now you just step out, sir, and I’ll get her 
up and undress her, and make the bed, and 
put herin. Then I'll step down and toss 
her up @ little something hot and relishing, 
and after that, I’ll set by her till she goes to 
sleep—or, if I can’t be spared, my niece shall 
set by her—she hadn’t ought to be left alone 
aminit till she gits asleep; nor she hadn’t 
ought to see you, sir,” continued Mrs. Whit- 
well,in a loud whisper. ‘I can see that she 
shakes all over when you come a-near her. 
She’ll be raving mad ’fore midnight, if she 
ain’t took care on. She’s most in a fever, 
now.” 

“Dear me, dear me!” ejaculated Mr. 
Lushington, a dark fear suddenly shaping 
itself in his mind, that a delirious fever 
might really supervene upon the fatigue and 
excitement to which his niece had been 
subjected. 

“Yes, I guess it’s been dear you more 
than dear her, all along,” muttered Mrs. 
Whitwell, indignantly, as Mr. Lushington 
withdrew to speak to his son of the impend- 
ing danger. The landlady gently closed the 
door behind him. 

Look a-here, dear,” whispered she, hur- 
tying back to the bed, and bending over the 
Weeping girl. ‘* Look a-here, I’ve got a 
message for you, from ’?—— 

“T think the door had better be a little 
Way open, ma’am,”’ said the soft voice of 
Mr. Lushington, senior, as he put his head 
into the room, and glanced suspiciously 
around. , 

“Very well, sir, just as you say,” returned 
the landlady, promptly. ‘Though I think 
miss will be very liable to take cold when 
she is undressed, with it draftin’ right across 
the bed to the window, and she so hot and 
feverish.” 

“Oh, well, shut it then, by all means,” 
said the uncle, quickly. ‘At any rate, till 
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after she’s in bed. The woman seems very 
honest, Robert,’’ continued he, closing the 
door. ‘And, as I have fully impressed her 
with the idea of Louwisa’s insanity, I really 
think there is no danger in leaving them to- 
gether. The door between that room to the 
passage is both locked and bolted, so all in- 
gress and egress must be through this room. 
I’m seriously afraid, though, that poor Leuisa 
is going to be ill.” 

** Cursed bore, to be kept here two or three 
weeks,” growled Robert Lushington, who 
was both tired and very cross. 

‘* Unpleasant, certainly very unpleasant,” 
assented his father, and the two men pre- 
served a gloomy silence until Mrs. Whitwell 
came bustling out of the inner room, with 
an armful of sheets, towels, etc., and the 
tray containing poor Mary’s untasted tea. 

“* There,” said she, softly closing the door. 
** She’s safe in bed, but she’s very far from 
well, I do assure you, sir; she’s feverish, 
and she’s wandering in her mind. I didn’t 
stop to listen to her talk much, but I see it’s 
just as you said,sir. Now, I’m going to get 
her a little hot gruel, or something to take, 
and then I’m going to let my niece come in 
an’ sit with her till she’s asleep, or, at any 
rate, quieter in her mind. I’m afeard she’ll 


do herself a mischief in the state she’s in, I 
reely am, sir, and she can’t a-bear the men- 
tion of you, nor yet of the young gentleman. 
Crazy folks mostly turns ag’inst them they 
held to when they was well, you know, sir; 
and my niece, ’Mandy her name is, sir, she’s 
a sober, stiddy young woman, and won’t be 


frightened as some gals would be. I'd stay 
myself, but they’re fillin’ sassages in the 
kitchen, and I must be on hand.”’ 

“* Very well, ma’am; bring up your niece, 
if you think there is really need of some one. 
Poor Louisa! I am really quite distressed,” 
and Mr. Lushington paced the room in con- 
siderable perturbation. 

‘* You may be, sir, and good cause,” said 
Mrs. Whitwell, hurrying out of the room. 

“* Well,” I’m going to bed,” said Robert, 
surlily. ‘‘ You’d better stay up till the little 
fool goes to sleep, and you’ve got rid of this 
woman and her niece. Keep the door open, 
a crack, at least, and listen to every word 
that’s said. They won’t be humbugged long 
with her being crazy, if she’s let to talk. 
When you come to bed (lock the parlor door 
first), leave our bedroom door open into this 
room. Don’t let anyone stay all night with 
the girl, sick or well. I'd as lieve she’d die 
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as not. Then we’d get the money without 
being bothered with the care of her.”’ 

While speaking, Robert Lushington went 
into a bedroom corresponding with that in 
which Louisa was imprisoned, and like that, 
communicating with the parlor, and also 
with the passage. This, furnished with two 
beds, was the destined sleeping-room of 
father and son, and the deors of both bed- 
rooms being opened, enabled them to keep 
a sufficiently narrow watch upon their poor 
captive. A few moments after Robert had 
disappeared, the door of the parlor was softly 
reopened, and Mrs. Whitwell entered, fol- 
lowed by a young woman carrying a little 
tray with a bowl upon it. 

‘“‘This is "Mandy, sir,’ said the landlady, 
as they passed Mr. Lushington, who was 
still restlessly pacing the apartment. 

yes,”’ said he glancing scrutinizingly 
at the young woman, but perceiving nothing 
suspicious in her tall, slender figure, rosy 
face, short, curling hair, and modestly down- 
cast eyes. Her demeanor was somewhat 
awkward and embarrassed, but this the 
lawyer attributed to her country breeding, 
and liked her all the better for it. 

“The young woman understands my 
nieces’s unhappy malady, Mrs. Whitwell?” 
inquired he. ‘‘And that conversation is the 
very worst thing for her. Don’t speak at 
all, if you can help it, miss, or encourage the 
young lady to do so.” 

** No, thir, I won’t,” lisped the girl, bash- 
fully, without raising her eyes. 

The two women then passed into the bed- 
room together, Mrs. Whitwell closing the 
door behind them. In a few minutes, how- 
ever, she reappeared, and leaving it, with 
ostentatious care a little way open, beckoned 
Mr. Lushington to the fireplace, and then 
began a long detail of the symptoms she had 
observed in his niece, similar to those once 
exhibited by a daughter of her own, who 
subsequently died, ‘‘ tearin’, ravin’ mad,”’ as 
she averred. 

Having disposed of this subject, she in- 
quired, with great minuteness, what her 
guests would choose for breakfast, and, in 
spite of repeated requests to prepare just 
what she thought best, recapitulated all the 
contents of her larder, with special recom- 
mendations of this or that dainty. Alto- 
gether, it was nearly an hour before she had 
done, although Mr. Lushington made vari- 
ous attempts to break off the conversation, 
or, rather, monologue. At the end of that 


time, however, Mrs. Whitwell, stealing up 
to the half-open door of the bedroom, peeped 
carefully round it, first holding up her finger 
with a very audible ‘“Hush-h!” to Mr. 
Lushington, who was not making the slight- 
est noise. 

** Pretty creter, she’s sleeping as quiet as 
alamb!” whispered she, tiptoeing back to 
the lawyer’s side. 

‘*T am very glad,” began he wearily. 

‘* Of course you are, sir; of course you are, 
and sleep’s the best thing for her. So Ill 
just call Mandy, and we’ll go and leave her, 
sir; and, if ’tain’t a liberty, I’d recommend 
you to go to bed without disturbing the poor 
child ag’in to-night. Sleep’s everything for 
folks that’s a little out.” 

“Yes, by all means, my good woman. 
You and your niece need not wait another 
minute,’’ exclaimed Mr. Lushington, witha 
little less than his usual urbanity. 

Mrs. Whitwell, again thrusting her head 
into the room, beckoned silently, and the 
tall, awkward niece immediately obeyed the 
summons. With a brief ‘‘ good-night,” Mr. 
Lushington held open the door, watched his 
two guests through it, and immediately 
locked it behind them. Then, peeping in 
his turn through the door, and assuring 
himself that the little figure in the bed, ap- 
parently sound asleep, was really that of his 
niece, he sought his own bed, and, in a few 
moments, slept heavily. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


PON my word,’’ muttered Percy, dis- 
contentedly, as he threw away the 
stump.of his third cigar, and glanced impa- 
tiently towards the door, ‘‘I think this be- 
havior of friend Charley’s is about as cool as 
anything I ever knew.”’ 

At this moment the landlady, as if an- 
swering his remark, put her head out of the 
door, and, looking up and down the piazza, 
rubbed her hands together, and said:— 

‘“* Very cool, indeed; we shall have frost.” 
Then, as Percy came toward her, she beck- 
oned silently, with a significant nod, and 
walked away toward her own room. 

‘* I’m glad some one has something to say 
to me, at last,” said the young man, to him- 
self, following her down the passage. 

‘* Walk in, sir; here’s a young lady wants 
to speak a few words with you, sir,” said 
Mrs. Whitwell, archly, as she led Mr. 
Crowninshield into the little room and 
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THE OUTUAST. 


closed the door. niece, Mandy, sir.” 

‘*Good-evening, Miss Amanda,” said 
Percy, bowing with considerable surprise to 
the tall, fair-faced young woman, who made 
him a courtsey more remarkable for rever- 
ence than grace. 

‘‘ ’th been up to thee the young lady thath 
thick,’? began *Mandy, drooping her head 
bashfully. ‘‘And she thays, thir 

‘Good heavens! who are you? Look up 
here and let me see your face!’’ exclaimed 
Percy, in perplexity, as he gazed at the fa- 
miliar hair, features, and figure of the un- 
known ’Mandy, and listened to the voice 
whose affected lisp could not disguise from 
Percy its well-remembered tones. 

** My, fath, thir? yeth, thir; you may thee 
my fath, thir,” said the masquerader, walk- 
ing up to the young gentleman, and saucily 
holding up her face, as if for a kiss. 

“Charles Vivian, upon my word! Ha, 
ha,ha! Well, I haven’t seen anything so 
comical this twelvemonth!”’ cried Percy, as 
soon as he ceuld speak for laughter. ‘And 
now,’’ continued he, “‘tell me what it all 
means, and what has been done about Mary 
Graham, and why you’ve left me ‘ out in the 
cola’ so long ? ” 


‘Just what I intend doing, my dear fel- 


low,” returned his disguised friend. ‘‘ Wait 
a few minutes, till I run up-stairs and take 
off my borrowed plumes, and I’ll let you 
know the whole story.” 

“And Dll go send the maids to bed, and 
see if Mr. Whitwell is safe in the bar,” said 
the jolly landlady, who had laughed, and 
wiped her eyes, and laughed again, all 
through the foregoing scene. ‘ Run up the 
back stairs, Mr. Vivian, please,” continued 
she, as they went out. ‘* And mind no one 
sees you.” 

When the trio were reassembled about the 
cozy fireplace of the landlady’s snuggery, 
Charles Vivian proceeded, with much merri- 
ment, to relate to his friend his adventures 
in the character of "Mandy, and to submit 
to him the plan which he and Mary had 
hastily formed, while Mr. Lushington’s 
attention was diverted by the loquacious 
landlady. 

This was, that during the first and sound- 
est sleep of her guardian, Mary should dress 
herself, tie her sheets together and hang 
them out of the window, suggesting that 
such had been the mode of her escape. That 
she then should creep through the parlor, 
whose door Mrs. Whitwell undertook noise- 
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lessly to unlock and relock with her master 
key, and join her friends who were to be 
waiting in the passage. 

A chaise was already engaged, to which 
Wellesley was to be harnessed, and in which 
Mr. Vivian was to drive Miss Graham, 
Percy following on Nelson. Mrs. Whitwell 
undertook to see that the hostler should not 
mention the absence of the chaise, which 
was an old one seldom used, and nothing 
else seemed likely to excite any suspicion of 
connivance between the young lady and 
either her hostess or the two guests. 

To this plan Percy assented, and, after 
talking the matter over a little longer, the 
young gentlemen, at Mrs. Whitwell’s good- 
humored request, retired to their own room, 
lest their long stay in an apartment not 
usually open to company, should excite re- 
mark or suspicion among the servants, or 
with the landlord, who would soon shut up 
his bar, and look in to see if his wife had 
retired, before going to bed himself. 

going up-stairs, but I sha’n’t go to 
bed,” said she,as they parted. ‘‘Whitwell’s 
an awful hard sleeper, and he’ll be sound as 
the dead before time for you to be on the 
move. Then I’ll steal out, and unlock the 
door tween her room and the passage, and 
then she’ll call you. Poor dear! she’ll want 
to see a woman’s face, 1 know, ’fore she 
starts off so in the dead of the night. I 
don’t half believe that I’m doing as I 
oughter, now. But, poor child, what else 
can she do?” 

‘¢ Sure enough, and what else could such a 
good, kind, whole-hearted woman as you 
do?” inquired Vivian, earnestly; and the 
good-natured landlady smiled assent, as she 
placed a lamp in the young man’s hand, and 
held the door open for their departure. 

Two hours later, and Mr. Vivian, who had 
steadily employed himself during that time 
in stealing out into the passage, creeping 
back, softly closing the door, listening 
through it, and then creeping out again, 
rushed in from one of his explorations, with 
as much haste as comported with extreme 
caution, and beckoned frantically to Percy, 
who sat impatiently awaiting the summons. 
He now followed his friend, without delay, 
through the passage and down the stairs, at 
whose foot stood the landlady and Mary 
Graham, whose pretty face exhibited an odd 
mixture of fright, fun, resolution and em- 
barrassment. 

Here she whispered Mrs. Whitwell, 
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triumphantly. ‘‘And her darling old uncle’s 
as sound asleep as my husband. Now, out 
with you, gentlemen, and harness the shay— 
you know I showed it to you outer the 
window, and you remember about the har- 
ness ?”’ 

** Yes, yes, 1 know! Where’s the stable 
key ?”’ asked Charles, impatiently. 

** Here—now be quick as lightning, and 
miss and I’ll be out before you’re ready, 
though she’s got to take a sip of wine and a 
biscuit before she goes.” 

“Oh, I can’t, indeed I can’t,” pleaded 
Mary, but Mrs. Whitwell hurried her away 
to the little room, where the fire still glowed 
cheerily, and forced the refreshment upon 
her, as she would upon a child. 

The two women then stole out at the back 
door, which had already given egress to 
Percy and Charles, and crept through the 
shadow to the stable yard, where the horses, 
under the zealous, though somewhat unskill- 
ful hands of the amateur hostlers, were 
nearly ready for the road. 

*¢ The chaise and harness shall be left just 
where they were taken from, to-morrow 
night,”’ said Charles Vivian, as he lifted 
Mary into the vehicle. ‘And here is some- 
thing to make the hostler blind to their tem- 
porary absence, good Mrs. Whitwell.” 

“Thank ye, sir; I'll give it to him, but 
I’d answer for Joe Simmons, even without a 
present. He was brought up on my father’s 
farm, and thinks a sight of me—more’n he 
does of Whitwell, I believe.” 

‘“‘And you think your niece, Amanda, will 
be discreet, if she should be asked about sit- 
ting with the young lady last night ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. "Mandy, she entered right 
into the sperit of the matter when I borryed 
her clo’es last night, and she’!! take care not 
to spile sport now.” 

‘Then I believe that is all,’ said Mr. 
Vivian, with one foot on the chaise step, 
while Percy swung himself into the saddle, 
and sat ready to follow, as soon as his friend 
should lead the way. 

“IT paid the bill last night,” continued 
Vivian, ‘‘telling your husband that we 
wanted to start very early, so as to reach 
heme before nightfall, so that’s all—except— 
Mrs. Whitwell, will you please accept a new 
ribbon or so from me? That’s all, now. 
Good-by;”’ and with ‘‘ Good-by, Mrs. Whit- 
well,” from Percy, and a fainter ‘‘ Good-by, 
ma’am,’’ from Mary, the little cortége crept 
softly out of the yard. 
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Once upon the road, however, the horses 
were put to their speed, and were soon mak- 
ing a good ten miles to the hour in the diree- 
tion of Riverside. Let us, invisible auditors, 
perch upon the top of the rickety old chaise 
which leads the way, and listen to a little of 
the conversation inside. Charles Vivian is 
speaking. 

‘““No, I don’t want to know anything 
about your uncle or your cousin, or your 
poverty or your riches, till you answer that 
downright question I asked in that little note 
that you didn’t see me slip into the basket 
night before last, when you so cruelly re- 
fused to let me walk home with you.” 

‘Was there a note? I lost the basket 
before I got home,” said Mary, biting her 
lips in exultant merriment. 

‘But did you lose the note?” asked 
Charley, slyly. 

‘¢ Really, I can’t say precisely where it is. 
Was there anything important in it?” asked 
Mary, pressing her hand in the darkness 
upon the bosom of her dress. 

‘‘ Oh, nothing much—to you, at least. I 
asked if you would marry me—that’s all.”’ 

‘* What, me—‘ the little seamstress,’ as I 
heard you call me once ?” 

‘* Now, don’t be vindictive, Mary. That 
was the first time I ever saw you.” 

‘¢ That was the first time; when was the 
last time ?” 

‘¢ Last time I saw you, or last time I called 
you so?” 

‘You might as well call me ‘ So,’ as call 
me Mary Graham. Neither is my name.” 

Come, little Wily—that’s your name, 
after all—you are slipping away from the 
question.” 

Ordinary, or extraordinary ? 

‘« Extraordinary, for I never asked it be- 
fore, and won’t again, if you say so. Will 
you marry me, Wily?” 

Well—if your parents are willing—I 
don’t know—that I should be.” 

‘‘ No, your name must be Kitty, for you 
play with my heart as a cat does with a 
mouse.” ‘ 

The voice of the volatile Charles sounded 
a little hurt, and Mary Graham refrained 
from the jest that rose to her tongue, and 
remained silent. 

‘‘ My mother has given her consent, andy 
my father likes everything that she does,” 
continued the young man; “so only your 
little ‘ yes’ is wanted to settled the whole 
affair, and make me ”’—— 
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‘‘ Unsettled for life, for I should roil you 
constantly, you may be sure.”’ 

run the risk.”’ 

‘Will you? I'd advise you to run in the 
opposite direction.” 

‘Tantalizing girl! Be serious for one 
moment, and give me a decided answer,” 
cried the lover, in despair. 

‘** Would I jest with you, unless I really 
meant ’’—— began Mary, but without allow- 
ing Charles to interpose any rapturous 
thanks for the vague concession he had at 
last extorted, she went quicklyon. ‘I have 
not been too merry since I saw you last, you 
may be sure, and I wonder that you didn’t 
inquire something about my adventures.”’ 

‘*T wanted to settle the main question 
first, Wily, and now it is settled, I am so 
happy I don’t care to hear anything else.” 

‘* But you must care. Now be quiet, and 
I'll give you a little biographical sketch of 
your Wily, as you call her. My father was 
an East India sea-captain, and his name was 
John Lushington. I was his only child, and 
was christened Louisa 

‘** Dear Louisa! ” 

‘* No, plain Louisa.” 


‘* Pretty Louisa, I say.” 

‘* Louisa, at all events. My dear mother 
died before I can remember her, and I lived 
at a boarding-school till a little more than-a 
year ago, when my father, tired at last of 
the sea, bought a place, settled himself in it, 


and took me home. We were strangers, 
almost, for he had lived at sea and I at 
school, but he was a delightful person;— 
sometime I will tell you more of him, but I 
am too tired to talk much now. I learned 
to love him very dearly, and we were plan- 
ning the happiest of lives together, when— 
he died.” 

‘Poor little heart,” said the lover, ten- 
derly. 

“He had saved some money,” continued 
Louisa, after a pause. ‘‘And the care of 
that, and of his heiress, my dear, unsuspi- 
cious father had left to his only brother, 
Oliver Lushington. His brother, but how 
different! No one can, by possibility, be 
more odious than my uncle, except my 
Cousin Robert. He is the ‘big ruffian’ 
whom you were wishing to murder, a little 
while ago 

‘* Not to murder; but to shoot at.” 

‘“* Ah! a distinction, without a difference. 
Well, I found, soon after removing to my 
uncle’s house, that there was a plan for 
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marrying my hundred thousand dollars to 
Robert Lushington. The only trouble about 
it seemed to be that it was necessary to mar- 
ry me, also, and that my consent was not so 
easy to gain as that of the dollars. So they 
began to persecute me in every imaginable 
way. I cried myself sick every night, was 
as insolent as possible every day, and finally, 
between night and day, I took myself off, 
determined to hide somewhere and earn my 
own living till I was of age, and then send a 
lawyer to divorce my dollars and my cousin, 
who, I doubted not, would contrive to seize 
them with or without me.” 

“We'll send something better than a 
lawyer to him,’’ muttered Charles Vivian, 
ferociously. 

‘* No, we won’t,”’ retorted Louisa, coolly. 
“So I came to Riverside, went to sew at 
your mother’s, and—you know the rest. 
Only, it has rather diverted me to see the 
heir of all the Vivians trying to make up his 
mind to the degradation of marrying ‘ the 
little seamstress.’ ” 

Now, Louisa! But why couldn’t you 
have let us known—my mother for instance— 
who you really were ?”” 

“Upon my word, sir! I didn’t think it 
worth my while to coax any man into offer- 
ing himself tome. If I am a desirable wife 
being called Louisa Lushington, so was I 
being called MaryGraham. What difference 
is there between the two, except one has 
possible dollars—if you can get them—and 
the other has none ? ” 

You don’t suspect 

‘No, I don’t. You offered yourself in 
the most obstinate manner before you heard 
a word about them. Besides, you don’t 
strike me as a mercenary man.” 

Really! 

“Don’t be sarcastic, Charley. ’Tisn’t 
your style. It’s only the female wasp that 
stings. And you absolutely brought your 
mother to consent to the little seamstress! 
How did you do it—by knocking your head 
against the wall, as she says you used when 
you was a baby?” 

Perhaps, after all, reader, it isn’t quite fair 
to listen to lover’s prattle, so we will take to 
flight, and, hovering in the air, watch from 
a distance, while, happily retracing the road 
so unhappily traced the day before, our 
lively little Louisa is carried triumphantly to 
her new home. At the turning the chaise 
is stopped, and a brief interview held with 
Percy, who, in his long, lonely ride, bas re- 
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lapsed into desperate gloom, in thinking of 
his own affairs. His congratulations and 
good wishes are very briefly expressed, 
and he answers with only:a melancholy 
smile, Mr. Vivian’s warm invitation to him 
to come up and stay the day. Then, witha 
brief Good morning,” he is gone. 

‘¢ T don’t know what’s come to Percy late- 
ly,” says his friend, looking after him with 
a puzzled air. ‘‘ He’s lost all his spirits, and 
never comes to see us. He used to be at 
the Ledge half his time.” 

“After I am intimate enough with your 
sister Rose to talk freely of what I have 
seen, heard, and imagined, about the broth- 
ers Crowninshield,”’ said Louisa, significant- 
ly, ‘I think it possible that both she and 


Mr. Percy may be in a happier frame of 
mind.” . 

“Do you, though? Well, that would be 
delightful. Rose has done nothing but mope 
lately, except when her fiance is present, and 
then she seems to think of nothing but how 
she can treat him worst.”’ 

‘*She has always seemed, to me, to treat 
every one exactly as they deserved,” said 
Louisa, briefly, and then became silent and 
very pale, for they were stopping at the door 
of Vivian Lodge, and even her undaunted 
spirit shrank from the ordeal of the intro- 
duction, the explanations, the possible dis- 
approval, coldness, unwilling hospitality, 
which might await her. 


[To be continued.] 


THE OLD OAK TREE. 


BY OSCAR C. WHITTLESEY. 


T grew upon a fertile spot, 
Within the southern clime,— 
The vale where first my tiny heart 
Trilled to the tender touch of time; 
Where life was as a blooming buoy, 
All fringed and tasseled o’er with joy. 


*T was there, with comr:des blithe and gay, 
In life’s unclouded morn I played ; 
Ah, many a happy holiday 
I’ve spent neath its ambrosial shade! 
Nor time nor change can steal from me 
The memory of that old oak tree. 


Amid its leaves of grassy green 
The balmy breezes loved to play ; 
Sweet warblers there would sit unseen, 
And blithely twitter all the day; 
There, flocks from summer heats would hie, 
And in its cooling shadows lie. 


And though long years have winged away 
Since last its green boughs sheltered me, 
Fond memory begirts, to-day, 
The grandeur of that old oak tree. 
All other scenes may fade, and yet 
That tree I never can forget. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S HOUSEHOLD. 


HE throne, and all that pertains to it, is 
always a subject of interest, not only 
from the historical associations attaching 
thereto, but from the deserved popularity of 
its present occupant. 

The number of officers and attendants of 
all kinds who form the Queen’s Court is not 
far short of a thousand, many of whom hold 
hereditary posts, and nearly all of whom 
receive liberal, and it may be thought, in 
some cases, extravagant salaries. The prin- 
cipal officer is the Lord Steward, who has 
absolute control over the entire Household, 


and whose slightest command must be in- 
stantly obeyed by every officer and servant 
belonging to the court, excepting those of 
the Queen’s chamber, stable, and chapel. 
He has authority to hold courts for 
administering justice and settling disputes 
among the domestic servants of the Queen. 
This part of his duties is, however, rarely 


performed; and, although he possesses very — 


extensive patronage in the appointments of 
subordinate officials, the more active duties 
of his position are left to the Master of the 
Household, an officer who constantly resides 
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within the precincts of the palace. The 
Lord Steward appears at court on all State 
occasions; and the salary he receives is two 
thousand pounds per annum. The officeisa 
political one, and is in the gift of the min- 
istry of the day. 

Next in rank to the Lord Steward is the 
Lord Treasurer, who has no particular duties 
to perform, but is supposed to act as deputy 
to the Lord Steward (in his absence) at all 
State ceremonies; and for this service he 
receives the respectable salary of nine hun- 
dred and four pounds per annum. The 
Comptroller of the Household is another 
office of a similar nature, with nominal duties 
and a similar salary. 

The Master of the Household is an import- 
ant officer, if we may judge by the amount 
of his salary, which is eleven hundred and 
fifty-eight pounds per annum. He, as the 
real deputy to the Lord Steward, has full 
control over Her Majesty’s domestic estab- 
lishment, and has, moreover, a large staff of 
officers to assist him. In addition to his own 
Secretary, who has three hundred a year, 
there are attached to the Board of Green Cloth 
—which consists of the Lord Steward, the 
Treasurer, Comptroller, and the master, and 
has the power of adjudicating upon all 
offences committed within certain limits of 
the palace—another Secretary, with three 
hundred a year; three clerks with good sala- 
ries, who keep all the accounts of the depart- 
ment; a Secretary to the Garden accounts, a 
Paymaster of the Household, an Office- 
keeper, three Messengers, and a ‘‘ necessary 
woman.’? The Master has, also, the privi- 
lege of dining at the Queen’s table. 

Next in order comes the Clerk of the 
Kitchen, with a salary of seven hundred a 
year and his board; and to aid him in his 
work he has four clerks, who keep all the 
accounts, check weights and measures, and 
issue orders to the trades-people; he also has 
a messenger, and a “necessary woman.” 
Besides these officials of Her Majesty’s 
Kitchen, there is the chef, with a salary of 
seven hundred a year; and four master- 
cooks, at about three hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum each—who have the priv- 
lege of taking four apprentices, at premiums 
of from one hundred and fifty pounds to 
two hundred pounds each—two yeomen of 
the kitchen, two assistant-ceoks, two roast- 
ing-cooks, four scourers, three kitchen- 
maids, a storekeeper, two “‘ Green Office ”’ 
men, and two steam-apparatus men. And 


in the Confectionery department there are a 
first and second yeoman, with salaries of 
three hundred and two hundred and fifty 
pounds respectively; an apprentice, three 
female assistants, and an errand-man; and, 
in addition to these, there are also a pastry- 
cook and two female assistants, a baker and 
his assistant, and three coffee-room women. 
The Ewer department, which has charge of 
all the linen, consists of a yeoman and two 
female assistants only. 

The gentleman of the wine and beer cel- 
lars, or, more properly speaking, Her 
Majesty’s Chief Butler, has a salary of five 
hundred pounds a year. He has to select 
and purchase wines for the royal establish- 
ment, to superintend the decanting, and 
send them up tothe table. Next to him are 
the principal Table Deckers, with two hun- 
dred pounds a year each; the second Table 
Decker, with one hundred and fifty; the 
third, with ninety; and an assistant, with 
fifty-two pounds—their duties being to su- 
perintend the laying out of the Queen’s table 
before dinner is served. 

The Plate pantry is under the care of three 
yeomen, with salaries of one hundred and 
sixty, one hundred and fifty, and one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds respectively, beside 
lodging-money and board, a groom, and six 
assistants. These offices are of great trust, 
and are not overpaid, seeing that, at a rough 
guess, the gold and silver plate at Windsor 
Castle alone is probably worth about three 
millions sterling, and includes some very 
precious specimens of art workmanship. 

The getting inof Her Majesty’s coals must 
also be an important and arduous task, as no 
fewer than thirteen persons are employed all 
the year round on this duty alone. 

There are a great many porters attached 
to the royal establishment, the list being 
headed with the Gentlemen Porters, who 
draw good salaries in addition to board- 
wages, an assistant porter, and three groom- 
porters. The Gentlemen Porters are only 
required to be on duty in alternate weeks, 
and, therefore, have a very easy time of it. 
Next in rank to them come the ten State 
Porters, namely, a Sergeant Porter—who is 
dubbed ‘ Esq.’’—five yeoman porters, and 
four under-porters. There are also ten night 
porters, who receive a guinea each weekly, 
and a good supper nightly, the remnants of 
which they are permitted to carry home with 
them the next morning; a first and second 
lamplighter, with one hundred pounds a 
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year each, beside lodging-money and board- 
wages; and seven assistant-lamplighters. 
This number existed before the introduction 
of gas, so there has been no benefit derived 
from the invention—at least, not on the side 
of economy in the Queen’s Household. In 
the Steward’s Room, there are a yeoman and 
five assistants; and in the Servants’ Hall, an 
usher and three assistants. 

There is a regular court of justice attached 
to the Queen’s Household, with its officers 
and necessary police-constables. It is called 
the Court of the Marshalsea; and the ex- 
pense of keeping it up costs about one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-four 
pounds in salaries alone. This ancient 
Court dates from the reign of Henry VIIL.; 
and its duty is to administer justice between 
the Queen’s domestic servants, ‘‘ that they 
may not be drawn into other courts, and 
thereby the king lose their services.” As 
we have already stated, the Lord Steward is 
the judge, and his jurisdiction extends to all 
places within twelve miles of Whitehall. 

The Knight-Marshal, or chief of the police 
of this court within a Court, receives five 
hundred pounds a year; and there are eight 
Marshalmen, with one hundred pounds a 
year each and fees; their duties being, prin- 
cipally, to attend at the entrances to the 
House of Lords when the peers are sitting; 
and at levees and drawing-rooms at St. 
James’s Palace. 

There is one more office to mention before 
we have done with the Lord Steward’s de- 
partment, and that is the Almonry, the two 
principal officers of which are the Hereditary 
Grand Almoner—held by the Marquis of 
Exeter—and the Lord High Almoner—held 
by the Dean of Windsor. These are entirely 
honorary appointments. The former dis- 
tributes at coronations the alms collected in 
a silver dish, retaining the dish as his fee; 
while the latter superintends the distribution 
of the royal alms on Maundy-Thursday, and 
twice a year at the office in Scotland Yard. 
There is also a Secretary to the Almonry, 
whose salary is three hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum, or about the amount 
distributed to the poor on Maundy-Thurs- 
day. 

Next to the Lord Steward’s department 
comes that of the Lord Chamberlain, whose 
duties are very numerous and important. 
They include the superintendence of all the 
officers and servants belonging to the 
Queen’s chambers excepting those of the 


Bedchamber, who are under the Groom of 
the Stole; .of the officers of the wardrobe at 
all Her Majesty’s houses; of the removal of 
beds, wardrobes, and tents; of revels, music, 
comedians, huntsmen, messengers, artisans, 
heralds, physicians, apothecaries and chap- 
lains. He is also supposed to inspect the 
charges for coronations, royal marriages, 
public entrées, cavalcades, funerals, and 
furniture in the Houses of Parliament and 
rooms for receiving addresses to the Queen. 

The Lord Chamberlain’s salary is two 
thousand pounds per annum; and he has a 
Vice-Chamberlain to assist him, whose sala- 
ry is nine hundred and twenty-four pounds 
a year. He has also a Comptroller of 
Accounts, an Inspector of Accounts, three 
clerks, a porter, and three messengers, the 
united salaries of these officials amount- 
ing to three thousand one hundred and ten 
pounds. 

In this department come also the Keeper 
of Her Majesty’s Privy Purse, whose duty it 
is to act as a kind of financial Secretary to 
the Queen, signing all checks on the Queen’s 
bankers, and making payments to various 
people and for various objects, as Her 
Majesty, in the exercise of her benevolence, 
may be pleased to direct. The salary at- 
tached to this office is also two thousand 
pounds per annum, being a percentage of 
three pounds six shillings and eightpence 
on Her Majesty’s Privy Purse of sixty thou- 
sand pounds. 

Next in rank in the Lérd Chamberlain's 
department are the Mistress of the Robes, 
with a salary of five hundred pounds; the 
Groom of the Robes, with eight hundred 
pounds (and a clerk, a messenger, and a 
furrier as assistants); and eight Ladies of 
the Bedchamber. The duties of the latter 
consist in waiting on Her Majesty for a 
fortnight at a time in rotation; thus each 
lady would be called upon three times a year 
for this duty. 

Following these in rank are the eight 
Maids of Honor, who represent a very old 
institution in connection with royalty. In 
1625, shortly after his marriage with Henri- 
etta, of France, Charles I. issued the follow- 
ing rules for the guidance of the Maids: 
‘*The Queen’s Maids of Honor are to come 
into the Presence Chamber before eleven 
of the clock, and go to prayers; and after 
prayers to attend until the Queen be set at 
dinner. Again, at two of the clock, to return 
to the said Chamber, and there to remain 
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until supper time. And when they shall be 
retired into their Chamber, they admit of no 
man to come there; and that they go not at 
any time out of the court without leave asked 
of the Lord Chamberlain or Her Majesty; 
and that the Mother of the Maids see all 
these orders concerning the Maids duly ob- 
served, as she will answer to the contrary.” 

Nowadays, the Queen’s Maids of Honor 
do not have such restrictions placed on their 
liberty, and merely take their turn, two at a 
time for one month, to attend on Her 
Majesty. After these in rank stand the 
eight Bedchamber Women, who serve in ro- 
tation in the same manner, and are only 
expected to figure on state occasions. 

The salaries of the Maids of Honor and 
the Bedchamber Women are three hundred 
pounds per annum each. 

Next come the eight Lords in Waiting, the 
Grooms in Waiting, the Gentlemen Ushers 
of the Privy Chamber and Daily Waiters, 
Grooms of the Privy Chamber, Quarterly 
Waiters, Grooms of the Great Chamber— 
with salaries amounting in the aggregate to 
eleven thousand one hundred and ninety- 
three pounds per annum—and thirty-two 
Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber. Of all 
the court officials, these last-named gentle- 
men are the rarest specimens, for they are 
courtiers, and have to attend on royalty 
without any pay whatever, beyond the “ hon- 
or of the thing.” 

The Marshal of the Ceremonies is an im- 
portant post, but, compared with the other 
salaries, is considerably underpaid, the hono- 
rarium being only three hundred a year. 
His duties are to attend all State ceremonies, 


and to conduct the foreign ambassadors, . 


ete., to the Queen’s presence; a thorough 
knowledge of all the petty details of etiquette 
and precedence being a necessary qualifica- 
tion for the post. 

There are five Pages of the Back Stairs, 
with salaries of four hundred pounds each; 
and their duties are to wait on the sovereign, 
one of them being always in attendance at 
the door of the Queen’s apartment from 
eight in the morning until she retires for the 
night. Two of them wait at the royal table. 


There are also two State Pages, and a Page - 


of the Chambers. 

There are six Pages of the Presence, with 
salaries of one hundred and eighty pounds 
each, whose duties are to attend on the 
Lords, Ladies, and Maids of Honor at break- 
fasts and luncheons; to be in communica- 
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tion with the Pages of the Back Stairs; and 
to wait on Her Majesty’s visitors. There 
are also three pages-men to wait on these six 
Pages. 

Next come the eight Sergeants-at-arms, 
whose duties were, originally, to “‘ capture 
any traitors about the court, or other great 
offenders; also to hold watch outside the 
royal tent in complete armor, with bow, 
arrows, sword and mace of office.” It is 
unnecessary to remark that the gentlemen 
who now hold this office are never called 
upon to do any such loyal and practical ser- 
vice. The salary of a Sergeant-at-arms is 
one hundred pounds per annum. 

There are, besides the Sergeants-at-arms, 
three Kings-of-arms and six Heralds, besides 
messengers, inspectors of palaces, and 
housekeepers. Of these last there are nine, 
with salaries ranging from one hundred to 
three hundred pounds per annum. There 
are also three Linen-room Women, three 
“necessary women,” upwards of sixty 
housemaids, and two attendants to show the 
public through the state-rooms at Windsor 
Castle. 

The ecclesiastical staff of the Household 
is a large one, and costs a large sum in sal- 
aries. It consists of the Dean and Sub-dean 
of the Chapel-Royal, St. James; the Clerk 
of the Closet; three Deputy Clerks; a resi- 
dent Chaplain; a Closet Keeper; forty-eight 
Chaplains in Ordinary, and ten Priests in 
Ordinary; besides four Chaplains, three 
Preachers, and three Readers for the Chap- 
els at Whitehall Hall, Hampton, Windsor, 
and Kensington. There is also a choir of 
boys who wear gorgeously embroidered 
coats, four Organists, two Composers, a 
Violinist, a Sergeant of the Vestry, and a 
Master of the Boys. 

Next comes the Sanitary establishment, 
including all the doctors, etc., in attendance 
on the Queen; and this costs no less than 
two thousand seven hundred pounds per 
annum. The physieians, however, are paid 
by fees, Doctor Locock, the first physician 
accoucheur, having been known to receive 
for his attendance on the Queen at the birth 
of her children, as much as a thousand 
pounds for one fee. 

The State Band of music costs no less a 
sum than nineteen hundred and sixteen 
pounds per annum, although their services 
are seldom brought into use except on very 
preat occasions, such as coronations, mar- 
riages, and royal concerts. The Band con- 
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sists of a Master, at a salary of two hundred 
pounds a year; a Conductor, at one hundred 
pounds; and twenty-five members, at forty 
pounds each; besides a Sergeant Trumpeter 
at one hundred pounds per annum, and nine 
Household Trumpetiers, at forty pounds 
each. The Drum-majors of the Foot Guards 
are also in receipt of an annual allowance, 
as ‘* Household drummers,” in addition to 
their regular pay. Her Majesty also pos- 
sesses a private band, which, during the 
lifetime of the Prince Consort, used to play 
every evening at the Palace during dinner. 

Among all this army of officials, we must 
not forget to mention the Poet Laureate, 
who is an officer of the Queen’s Household, 
although he receives but one hundred pounds 
per annum for his services, or only a seventh 
of the sum allotted to the chief cook. 

Then there is the Examiner of Plays, with 
four hundred pounds per annum, besides a 
fee on the licensing of every play, interlude, 
farce, or song intended for the stage; all of 
which it is his duty to examine, to see that 
they contain nothing immoral, disloyal, or 
disrespectful to Church or State. 

There is also a Master of the Tennis 
Court; but this is merely a nominal office 
new, although the holder of it receives the 
sum of one hundred and thirty-two pounds 
annually. 

Next come the Burgomaster and two 
Watermen, whose united salaries amount to 
four hundred pounds; a Keeper of the 
Swans; a Keeper of the Jewels in the 
Tower; an Exhibitor of the Jewels; a Prin- 
cipal Librarian; a Librarian in Ordinary; a 
Painter, and a Surveyor of Pictures. 

The corps of Gentlemen-at-arms is an 
ancient as well as an expensive one, and 
was instituted by Henry VIII. under the 
name of Gentlemen Pensioners, which title 
they bore until the accession of William IV. 
It was composed, originally, of members of 
the highest families, chosen by the sovereign 
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himself. This is not, however, the case 
now, as it consists, principally, of half-pay 
officers; but tradesmen are not allowed by 
any means to enter the corps. The appoint- 
ments in it are regularly bought and sold, 
The cost of the corps is over five thousand 
pounds. The Captain and Gold Stick has a 
salary of one thousand pounds; and the 
Lieutenant and Silver Stick has five hundred 
pounds a year, this berth having been known 
to bring in the market ten thousand pounds. 
Each of the forty Gentlemen-at-arms re- 
ceives a salary of one hundred pounds year- 
ly; and when ordered on country service, 
three guineas a day extra for traveling ex- 
penses. 

Next comes the Body-guard of Yeomen, 
or, as they are popularly termed, the Beef- 
eaters. This corps is more ancient still, 
having been instituted by Henry VII. in 
1485, previous to his coronation. The mem- 
bers still wear the fantastic garb of the 
Tudor period, and, on state occasions, they 
form part of the procession, carrying hal- 
berds in their hands. The appointments 
are worth about ninety pounds a year each, 
and are now bestowed on retired sergeant- 
majors from the army. Their Captain, who 
is invariably a peer, receives a thousard 
pounds per annum, and the appointment is 
a political one. 

Here we must note that in addition to the 
Master of the Horse and the different 
Equerries and Pages of Honor—the latter 
being sons of noblemen, and usually getting 
commissions in the Foot Guards when they 
reach a certain age—there are a Sergeant 
Footman, fifteen footmen, twelve coachmen, 
twenty grooms, and upwards of fifty helpers. 
All these situations are in the gift of the 
Master of the Horse, and are rewarded with 
handsome salaries and perquisites, the sum 
appropriated to this service being twelve 
thousand five hundred and sixty-three 
pounds. 


NIGHT. 


BY RICHARD P. BEAN. 


PRESS my lips upon her cold, white brow, 


No ray of love-light from their portal flies ; 


And yearn for one smile more from those dear All—all love’s dream is o’er!—to live is woe! 


eyes; 
But in their gaze there is no sunny glow, ° 


Granp Rapips, Micu., 1887. 


And I must live though all life’s gladness dies. 
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BURNELLI. 


BY TREBOR OHL. 


CHAPTER I. 


ER full and authentic name was Laura 
Dalton Burnell; but as there were 
among us six other Lauras, we just called 
her ‘** Burnelli,” and let it go at that. The 
diminutive suited her, too, for she was such 
a mite of a creature; but beyond the accred- 
ited fact that she had a Christian name, Bur- 
nelli remained an enigma. 

We were nothing but schoolgirls at that 
time, and Burnelli’s story is not only true, 
but as exact as my memory permits me to 
record. It all occurred during the closing 
years of the Civil War, safely out of reach 
in our convent walls of any disturbing ripple 
from that human sea, which, in the simple 
language of the Sisterhood, we called “‘ the 
world.”” This primitive phrasing sounded 
oddly when one first entered the “‘ House of 
Visitation,” but we soon learned to lay aside 
with crinoline and jewelry, all personal in- 
terest in the life out of which we stepped, 
and to say, quaintly, ‘‘ I shall do ”’—thus and 
so—‘‘ when I go back to the world.” 

One hundred and twenty girls, from 
Pixie, a dimpled baby of five years, to 
Marie Boise, a handsome Louisianian, who 
confessed to nineteen, formed a community 
of our own, with few desires and such de- 
mands of conventual routine dividing the 
hours and days, that the weeks melted im- 
perceptibly. 

In order to appreciate the effect of Bur- 
nelli’s “* goings on”? upon the girls at “St. 
Tom’s,”’ it is necessary to have some idea of 
our daily programme and surroundings. 

The sleeping arrangements were very sim- 
ple. Five dormitories with twenty-five single 
iron bedsteads each, were known as the 
green, pink, blue, middle, and, away up- 
stairs, the baby dormitory, where all pupils 
of twelve years and under, received such 
special attentions as became their tender 
years. The next older girls were sent to the 
middle dormitory, while the more favored by 
time were distributed among the apartments 
whose tinted walls gave to each its charac- 
teristic designation. 

I say advisedly “‘ more favored,” for in 
moments of shrill, girlish wrath, the term 
“baby,” or “ middler,” hurled at one’s tem- 


porary antagonist, was sure to carry victory 
in its opprobrious breath. 

The traditions of a long-established school 
are usually sacred, something to be accepted 
unquestéoningly; and the contumely con- 
densed in those two words, was only equaled 
by the sentiment which inspired another of 
St. Tom’s time-honored customs. 

The proneness of youth to conceive ro- 
mantic attachments for its elders of the same 
sex was there, not only recognized, but 
idealized and made useful. The object of a 
younger girl’s attachment was known as her 
“*rose;” a little one having once established 
this claim was alluded to as a “‘ flower,” and 
was sometimes cherished and cared for by 
her queen-rose like a younger sister; or, if 
the object of her fealty was a girl of arrogant 
disposition, became an unhappy little “‘ fag,”” 
to fetch and carry at the will of her impe- 
rious and stormy rose-ruler. 

Looking back, I can see how the gentle, 
over-burdened sisters often encouraged the 
incipient attraction of an unmanageable 
pupil toward one who would be apt to influ- 
ence her in the direction of law and order. 
The mandates of a rose being absolute, it 
was not unusual for a teacher to interview 
one in some corridor angle, and gain her 
promise to bring some insubordinate into 
line, by a threat of disinheritance from royal 
favor. 

There were as many Protestants as Cath- 
olics in the convent; the exigencies of those 
troubled days obliging many fathers to send 
their “children into that safe retreat. It 
made no difference in our privileges, how- 
ever, and we accepted the soubriquet of 
heretic,” which was not used in opprobri- 
um, but generically, with unruffled feelings, 
making happy, unlasting friendships with 
Jew, Gentile, or Catholic, as they with us, 
impartially. 

The middle dormitory, to which I was as- 
signed, was, like the others, dainty and pic- 
turesque. Twenty snowy beds, side by side 
in rows of ten, with a row of five sand- 
wiched between them, leaving ample pas- 
sage-way. To prevent touch or whisper, 
they were placed far apart. At the head of 
the room was a “‘ four-poster,”’ guarded by 
closely-drawn curtains, behind which the 
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custodian appareled herself in such strange 
night-garb, that more than once, a shriek 
startled us, from some new scholar who 
aroused to find the unconsciously alarming 
apparition at her bedside. 

For each a corresponding alcove lined the 
walls, just large enough to turn in, beside a 
washstand with needful furnishings, and 
four hooks, on which garments must be 
hung nightly. No mirrors were allowed, 
lest the custodian should sometimes see her 
face while inspecting, this being one of the 
relinquished ‘‘ vanities.”” The alcoves were 
closed by immaculate curtains, dropped as 
we entered at bedtime, and looped back uni- 
formly each morning. 

Rising at half-past five, at six o’clock we 
filed into the study-room, took from our 
desks prayer-book and neatly-folded length 
of mull, turned back on one edge and tied 
under the chin. This permitted it to fall in 
soft folds to the waist, and, unornamental as 
it sounds, the veriest scapegrace of us all 
took on some saintly shadow from the pure 
and simple head-gear. 

After brief devotions, we marched away 
through stone corridors where a carriage 
and pair might have driven, to the chapel, 
for early service. Another half-hour, and 
we were pouring hungrily into the great 
refectory. Each table seated sixteen, with 
a sister at either end. At each place was a 
small drawer, containing spoon, fork, nap- 
kin-ring, and silver cup, which was part of 
our “‘ furnishing,” and cleansed in a finger- 
bowl of hot suds after each meal by the 
owners. 

The meal progressed in silence, while a 
girl read aloud in a sort of high pulpit, from 
the life of some saint. Poor girl! I often 
wondered if she was as hungry as the rest 
of us, but never paid the slightest heed to 
the words she poured forth in a not unmusi- 
cal monotone. 

The eagerness with which most of us 
hastened to acquire the habits of the house 
will be understood when I say that the most 
unfeeling ridicule was heaped upon the un- 
fortunate child who was considered, in any 
sense, peculiar. 

In endless round we went, from breakfa.t 
to dormitory duty, from that to study, and 
then to classrooms, where recitations were 
only interrupted by eleven o’clock lunch, 
consisting of piles of unbuttered bread on 
huge trays, which we ate standing. On 
special hey-days, these slices were smeared 


with molasses. Never will any viand have 
to a St. Tom girl, the ambrosial flavor of 
that bread and treacle. After lunch, back 
to classes, always in ranks, always with 
guardian sisters on each side the lines, until, 
finally, the dinner hour ended the long 
strain. At dinner, the only mail was dis- 
tributed, and read quite as eagerly as though 
every letter had not been carefully examined 
before reaching us. 

It was delivered through the window by 
an old man, who, for a weekly stipend, 
guaranteed to do all our errands at the small, 
town shops, and keep himself invisible while 
fulfilling his duties. At dinner our tongues 
were permitted to wag, and the poor little 
pulpit-girl was off duty. 

Afterwards, everyone scattered inte the 
grounds, where were both shade and sun- 
shine, but all obstructing branches were 
removed, to leave a clean sweep for the 
watchful eye of Sister Pepita, whose temper 
earned the nickname of ‘‘ Pepperty;’’ and 
for Sisters Loretto and Cecilia, two of the 
prettiest, merriest young religeuses that were 
ever set as guardians over unsanctified girl- 
hood. 

Into this atmosphere of constant surveil- 
lance, kindly, if mistaken, that seemed to 
reselve the whole great convent household 
into one penetrating, never-sleeping eye, 
among girls who lived in such familiar in- 
tercourse, that each was known by her 
Christian name abbreviated or perverted into 
some distinctive shape from her baptismal 
record,—into this quiet convent was one day 
dropped the disturbing influence known to 
us by the Italianized name of Burnelli. 

She simply appeared with Sister Loretto 
in the playground, and that was all we ever 
knew of her arrival. In size, Burnelli was 
like a child of five years; indeed, Pixie 
looked quite a girl by her side. Her dimin- 
utive figure had a certain slender roundness, 
however, quite unlike the shapeless charms 
of babyhood displayed by Pixie, and she 
wore a pair of high-heeled, French boots, 
quite too mature for her tiny ladyship’s 
comfort. A white slip, covered with elabo- 
rate needlework, was confined by a sash of 
soft, rich silk, in color like the apple-blos- 
soms, tied in a tremendous knot and loops. 
Over this her hair, of an indescribable red- 
gold, swept in leose waves as she stirred 
restlessly under the gently-detaining hand 
of the nun. Her face was turned, listening 
to something that Loretto was telling her as 
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they came slowly along the walk, but as she 
looked toward the ‘‘ May Chapel,” a tiny 
structure devoted to the May festivities in 
honor of the Madonna, I had my first 
glimpse of her haunting little face. It was 
so very little in every sense; without the 
heavenly blue eyes that her hair had prom- 
ised. Instead, they were most peculiar, of 
a hue so nearly that of her hair, that amber 
is the only word to suggest them. Set far 
apart, with delicate, straight lines of dark 
eyebrow, and lashes long and brown; I 
learned that in gusts of sudden wrath they 
grew dark and tempestuous, and then blazed 
like newly-lighted coals. 

From the instant she first came among us, 
there seemed an incongruity not to be over- 
come, between this graceful, miniature 
woman, and the rhythmic monotony of our 
convent life. 

All that first day, rumors of the rebellious 
midget filled our interviews with innocent 
gossip. We heard that it took two sisters to 
hold her while removing her rings and a val- 
uable necklace, which she wore when her 
guardian left her with Sister Anastasia, who 
took charge of all valuables and money. 
Our purses were given out to those who de- 
sired, on Wednesday afternoons, when we 
played at shopping, in a storeroom on the 
top floor, where a few useful articles were 
for sale. 

No persuasions could remove Burnelli’s 
dress, which was quite unlike the plain print 
or cambric demanded by the rules, and with 
which she was supplied. Even when the 
weary Loretto anchored her safely in bed, 
she arose in wrathful protest against being 
in the upper dormitory, because she was 
“nota baby!”? The mother superior was 
summoned from the cloisters to quiet the 
small termagant, but instead of cowering 
before Mother Ann-Simeon’s gentle eye, her 
cries only ceased with exhaustion and 
sleep. 

In the middle dormitory, upon one side of 
me, slept Madeleine Qens, a creole, as beau- 
tiful as she was devout; upon the other, 
Regina Rustermeyer, familiarly known as 
Rusty. She was an even-tempered, good- 
hearted creature, of mediocre intellect, with- 
out a nerve in her body, judging from her 
phlegmatic reception of the most exciting 
events. While I was not surprised to hear 
ihe impulsive Creole girl turn restlessly, with 
muttered aoes for the distracted child above 
us, 1 was less surprised when regular res- 


piration told that sleep had already descend- 
ed upon the placid Regina. 

We were all inured to the showery moods 
and suppressed sobs of homesick scholars 
during their first strange week among us, 
but here was a perfect deluge and tornado of 
woe, not for any human friend left behind, 
but because of the finery which was forbid- 
den and removed from sight. With the 
rising-bell, the trouble began afresh. Nota 
garment would Burnelli touch, resisting 
every blandishment of meek Sister Anna 
with sulky scorn. 

Finally, she burst forth, like an enraged 
elf:— 

‘**T will never wear the ugly things, never, 
never! Uncle Maurice will 

But what was Uncle Maurice’s will, was 
not told, since, Sister Anna told us, Rusty 
came quietly in, with the customary obeis- 
ance, saying:— 

‘* Let me dress her, sister. I often dress 
Frieda at home.” 

She spoke without glancing toward the 
culprit; while Burnelli’s strange, yellow eyes 
never wavered from the solid German figure 
of the older gir], and when Rusty’s round, 
expressionless face was turned toward the 
bed in response to Anna’s relieved nod, she 
put out first one small foot and then the 
other for stocking and boot, deftly assisting 
without demur, the placing of unaccustomed 
straps and fastenings, until even the refrac- 
tory hair was gathered in a loose braid, 
from which straggling sunbeams broke in 
every direction. 


CHAPTER II. 


EERHAPS the fact that pessible opposi- 
tion never occurred to Rusty’s slow 
mind, may have been apparent to Burnelli’s 


quicker apprehension. In any case, some 
spell seemed to have wrought its charm from 
that moment. 

Regina’s was the one influence that never 
failed to quell the storms that marked Bur- 
nelli’s wake, wherever she took her whimsi- 
cal way. But it was a double charm, which 
wrought not always kindly for poor Rusty. 
When Polly Viets called Burnelli a spitfire, 
and a lovely piece of Polly’s work was found 
cut through and through in the embroidery- 
room, it was Rusty who was given a page of 
dictionary to learn in punishment, which 
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the poor, dull thing might be studying yet, 
had not Polly begged her off. 

Though by custom and priority of age, 
Regina should have been Burnelli’s royal 
rose-maiden, it seemed always the little one 
who, in ordinary moods, queened it over the 
other. Only in the whirlwinds of insane 
and unchild-like passion did the elder girl 
assert herself in a quiet manner, that re- 
duced the child to silence, at least; and, 
sometimes, if it was a sister whom she had 
offended, resulted in a broken apology. 

One Saturday afternoon, Polly Viets con- 
fided to Marie Boise, who was the object of 
her devotion, Burnelli’s story, as told under 
pledge of profound secrecy. The tale was 
so impossible, and so distinctly reminiscent 
of a French story that had been read in Bur- 
nelli’s presence the week before, that Marie 
confided it, in turn, to Madeleine, over their 
sewing-boxes, and was rewarded with a peal 
of laughter which surrounded them with cu- 
rious girls. Upon comparing notes, it was 
discovered that the new arrival had, in three 
weeks, given seven different and circum- 
stantial accounts of her family and home, 
for which she vouched, to as many inquisitive 
schoolmates. The only truth elicited was 
that Burnelli must be as familiar with 
French as English. 

When Rusty remonstrated with her for 
untruthfulness, her only reply was:— 

“They should not have asked me; I had 
to say something.”’ 

‘“* Then,” said Rusty, ‘“‘ why not tell them 
the truth, and each one the same ?”’ 

“* Because—of truth there is nothing in- 
teresting to tell, and to tell the same each 
time—bah! that is like life at St. Tom’s— 
round and round the same, till I am dizzy! ”’ 

Burnelli, like a little daughter of the sun, 
dared its hottest rays unsheltered, and might 
be seen with her floating hair shining, now 
in the violet-fields—left sacred to this dainty 
harvest to deck the shrine in the garden 
chapel—and now, rivaling the gold of the 
buttercups, on Font Hill, a favorite resort of 
the older girls, who carried there their books 
and fancy work and happy planning for a 
return to “‘ the world.”’ 

It was a St. Tom’s custom to get up an 
annual theatrical entertainment, with a few 
participants, and the rest of us, with many 
of the cloistered nuns, for audience. The 
most intense excitement and mystery palpi- 
tated in the air during the fateful days of 
preparation. Girls who had sworn eternal 
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friendship became vituperative at the men- 
tion of each other’s names, and new attach- 
ments sprung up, flourished, and were 
flaunted over the ashes of the old. It was 
great fun for the rest, but we never dreamed 
what a pleasure it was to the sisters, until 
we found Sister Cecilia coming out of the 
oratory with swollen eyes, and by great 
coaxing learned that our pet sister, having 
been found in fault, was penanced to give 
up “ the greatest pleasure within her reach,” 
and had relinquished—seeing the play. 

Great was our indignation on hearing the 
cause. Somebody had put a hand-glass, face 
up, in Rusty’s washstand drawer, so when 
Cecilia went to inspect the alcoves, she 
looked straight into her own pretty face. 
Sister Pepita came upon her just as she was 
closing the drawer, and reported her for— 
vanity. 

Of course, Rusty was punished, while 
Burnelli hovered near her like a guilty but- 
terfly, not brave enough to take the blame, 
nor quite mean enough to desert one who 
“bore her stripes.” 

When the French play selected was nearly 
ready, the girl who was to dance in one of 
the scenes, caught her dress, climbing out 
of the violet-field, instead of using the gate, 
fell, and sprained her ankle. Poor Bertha 
got more taunts than tenderness; for disap- 
pointed girlhood is apt to be ungracious. 
The unexpected occurred. For the first 
time since her arrival, Burnelli appeared in 
the light of a peacemaker. When she heard 
of the trouble, she came running, all sparkle 
and animation, to Madeleine, to say that she 
** could dance, some, and, if Sister Anastasia 
would let her wear one of the proscribed 
dresses, she would take Bertha’s place.” 

When the eventful Tuesday night arrived, 
lovely ladies came aud went upon the stage, 
and mock cavaliers, in such semi-masculine 
attire as a thoroughly feminine household 
could muster, and the modesty of the sister- 
hood would permit. But, at last, only Mad- 
eleine Qens waited with stately Marie, 
queenly in beauty and attire, for the en- 
trance of the dancer, Felicé, who was (in the 
play) her hated rival. And when, with 
little, rippling run, and swift bound, Felieé 
alighted before us—it takes my breath away 
to remember her! A Titania, in a flashing 
cloud of white and silver. With the exhil- 
arating music of the violins and harps, Bur- 
nelli seemed gone, and a beautiful, tiny 
woman, with hair that caught a thousand 
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changeful lights, floated before us, graceful, 
assured, triumphant. Her dancing was 
wonderful, though how wonderful, few of us 
then realized. 

The next day Burnelli was ill, and we 
drifted away to Font Hill to talk over the 
previous evening’s dissipation, Regina being 
left alone with her drooping flower. Made- 
leine missed her thimble when she shook 
out her embroidery, and running back to 
the playroom, stumbled upon the usually 
unruffied Rusty, weeping convulsively. With 
a kind inquiry, to which no reply was 
returned, Maddy was soon engaged in a vain 
search for her gold thimble, a birthday gift 
from her brother, Jacque, and proportion- 
ately precious. 

A great commotion and hunt ensued, so 
filling everyone’s mind that the sick girl and 
her friend were not inquired after until the 
directress, Sister Anastasia, went to the 
infirmary immediately after supper to see 
how she was, and was told by the surprised 
sister in charge, that Burnelli had not been 
there since dinner; that some slight dispute 
arising between the girls in the morning, 
she supposed Burnelli had repented her pet- 
tishness, and gone to find Regina. Search 
for the latter revealed that since Madeleine 
found her crying, she, too, had not been 
seen. 

Every ill ramor seemed to come together. 
The search for the missing thimble brought 
to light the loss of several small bits of coin 
and jewelry, concealed in work-boxes. Sister 
Anastasia also recalled that both girls came 
for their purses (it being Wednesday), and 
neither purse had been returned. 

The only inference was, that having 
planned to run away together, the two had 
taken all they could find of value, and fled, 
though why, or where to, no one could ven- 
ture a surmise. In searching for a clew, a 
crumpled scrap of paper was discovered near 
Rusty’s empty hook, where hat and wrap 
usually hung in the corridor, bearing, in 
Burnelli’s odd script, these very significant 
words:— 

“Dear Rusty:—Uncle Maurice is a 
circus-rider, and I danced till he wanted me 
to learn, and brought me here. He thought 
you’d all laugh at me, so he said I was only 
Seven. How can anybody almost fifteen be 
always playing baby? I’m going back. 
Tell Maddy I’ve got her thimble. She and 
the others can have my necklace to pay 
them. Your own BURNELLI.” 


This incoherent effusion sent the direct- 
ress and Sister Pepita driving away in the 
close convent carriage with brandy and 
wraps, hoping to overtake them quickly. 
We did not know of the crumpled note, but 
heard the wheels die away .through the 
pelting rain, and were full of the quick sym- 
pathy of girlhood for the runaways, who 
might be unsheltered in the storm. The 
younger girls soon dropped asleep, but those 
who could realize something of the dangers 
to which the reckless truants exposed them- 
selves, found it a restless night, and pressed 
eagerly into the halls in the gray morning, 
at the welcome crunch of the gravel, to see 
Regina, pallid and tear-stained, lifted out, 
alone, and half-carried toward the infirm- 


ary. 

We afterward learned, that supposing Bur- 
nelli had started alone for the railway 
station, to join a circus company that was 
reported in the town the day before, Regina 
had walked all night through rain and mud, 
unmindful of discomfort, anxious only to 
bring back Burnelli before harm could touch 
her. She was making one more vain inquiry 
at a wayside house, when Sister Anastasia 
found her. Driving on to the station, noth- 
ing could be learned, and they turned hope- 
lessly back. 

Being questioned as to her purse, Regina 
said she supposed she dropped it in the 
store-room, but as she put her hand into her 
pocket and missed it, she grasped Burnelli’s 
note, which the child must have managed to 
slip there at breakfast time. This was the 
last sane statement from poor Rusty for 
weary days. The unusual anxiety had, at 
last, found the girl’s nerves and brain, and 
exposure did the rest. 

And, after all, when Sister Anastasia went 
up to search for the lost purse, there was 
Burnelli, rosy and rested from a good night’s 
sleep. She had curled herself up on a pile 
of comforters, with her purse and the mis- 
sing keepsakes, and permitted them to lock 
her in, enjoying in anticipation, the conster- 
nation and hunt which would speedily re- 
lease her, and then had fallen asleep. 

Questioned about the note, she answered, 
lightly :— 

“Oh, that was just one of my stories, ex- 
cept that I am fourteen. I didn’t think 
Rusty’d believe it.” 

But when she was led to the side of the 
sick girl’s bed, and heard the whole pitiful 
story of her unhesitating devotion, and the 
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unceasing cry, ‘‘Oh, where are you, little 
Burnelli? ” she cried:— 

Rusty, I didn’t mean it!” 

With that cry the old frivolous spirit was 
exorcised, and a new soul seemed to enter. 
Her beautiful, grave face was a picture as 
she moved about the room until the fever 
turned, and Regina recognized and forgave 
her. When Regina was moved to her home, 
the faithful nurse went, too; and when the 
next year opened, they came back, as they 
went—together. 

Both lost, in their mutual love and 
thought for each other, the defects which 
marred their natural dispositions, and none 
were more loved than the new Regina, 
aroused by her brilliant little friend, or the 
new Burnelli, rendered, by her bitter awak- 
ening, womanly and gracious. 

It was Sir Philip Sidney who said, ‘‘ I am 
no herald to inquire of men’s pedigrees; it 
sufficeth to know their virtues.’”’ So, it 
never really mattered to the pupils at St. 
Tom’s that none of them knew, when they 
wished her a tearful good-by for the last 
time, what was Burnelli’s true history. 


CHAPTER Iii. 


HE last echo of the last cannon-ball, 
crushing its way through muscle and 
bone of manhood to the hearts of wife and 
mother and agonized young creatures whose 
tears held an added bitterness, that no tie of 
blood or church gave them sacred right to 
grieve before all the world for their dead— 
the last echo had faded out on the sky-line 
when next I saw the white walls of St. 
Tom’s. 

My “boy in blue” and I were newly 
married, and, with young love’s tenderness 
for all the associations of his new possession, 
my husband had planned to visit the spot 
that had sheltered me, even while he was 
fighting on the field of Gettysburg, almost 
under our convent walls. 

Stopping over night in that historic town, 
before going on, by carriage, for a daylight 
visit to the quiet sisterhood, it was hardly to 
be wondered at that the bare ‘‘ best room ” 
of the primitive inn should prove little at- 
tractive. Drawing aside the limp, coarse dra- 
peries from the dingy windows, Rodney let 
in such a flood of white moonlight, that the 
thought came to me at once, how calm and 
still must that same wonderful light rest 
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upon the battlefield itself, and I begged my 
husband to take me there, that I might have 
my only view of that scene in this soothing 
atmosphere. 

We gazed out across the rugged lines of 
the broken ground; we spoke together in 
hushed tones, as Rodney pointed to the spot 
where ‘the artillery men spurred their 
frantic horses over the rail fence, and actual- 
ly succeeded in getting away with the piece, 
as the ranks of the arrayed enemy broke 
into renewed fire. But two of the horses 
died that night, and one had to be shot, and 
one of the men ’’—Rodney’s Voice choked— 
“fell, as I sat on my horse at the right, 
there, sketching (I’ll show it to you some 
day) the wonderful dash as they made that 
desperate leap.” 

Rude cresses here and there, sometimes 
but a stick or stone, marked where some 
soldier awaited removal, or the monument 
which should record how and why the sleep- 
er under that rough sod, had slept so soon 
on his journey. 

As we walked slowly homeward through 
the streets, lighted only by the moon and 
the irregular bursts of artificial light in shops 
and saloons, there was a sudden discordant 
blare of a brass band, ill-trained and tune- 
less, that swept over us with the wind which 
came across an open field at our right in 
turning the corner to our hostelry. 

As I shivered nervously, and drew closer 
to Rodney, he said:— 

‘“‘ The circus, Arline, it is over yonder. I 
saw the posters as we came into town.” 

As he spoke, I glanced across the open 
space, and saw the flaring torches of the man 
crying the attractions of the fat woman and 
the snake-charmer to out-lingerers. At the 
instant, a something stirred the group about 
the ticket-wagon, and, as an idle, uncon- 
scious curiosity as to its cause flitted through 
my mind, I saw a shape separate itself 
swiftly from the mass which seemed to open 
and let it through, and across the red flare a 
black form passed into the shadow, and, 
almost before we knew that it had passed, 
was upon us. A bey, with white face and 
shrill question :— 

‘Can you—do you know—a doctor? She 
will die! Oh, my God, speak!” 

Rodney had noticed a sign, ‘“‘ Dr. Carew,” 
further up the street, and the boy went out 
of sight almost before the name reached 
him. I begged to go and see what was the 
matter; but, knowing better than I the 
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scenes I would encounter, my husband left 
me safely in my room before he hastened to 
see what he could do, and what had oc- 
curred. 

It was the old story of a professional tight- 
rope dancer, unfit, from recent illness, for 
her task, going onto the treacherous cable in 
gauze and tinsel. The weak little hands had 
failed to hold the balance-pole—a misstep—a 
mass of whirling glitter, and now—a crushed 
and moaning, suffering, dying woman. 

“When I asked,” said Rodney, “‘ what I 
could do, she heard me, and she turned the 
most wonderfuF¥ eyes upon me across the 
mottled creatures who lingered about her, 
and gasped, ‘a priest.’ Then I knew that 
the fear of death was upon her, and nodding 
quickly, I ran out and here to tell you while 
ahorse is being saddled. The nearest priest 
is at St. Tom’s, since Father Mathias has 
gone to Washington to-day on a mission, and 
will not return for two days.”’ 

Giving Rodney directions how quickest to 
arouse the household at St. Tom’s, I sat 
sleeplessly awaiting his return, trying vainly 
to put my attention upon a fresh Aftlantic, 
whose newly-cut leaves lay open on my lap. 
Hearing what seemed a sudden commotion 
outside, I opened my door, as two strong 
men bore past, a mattress, on which a cov- 
ered shape made me draw back with a 
shudder, only to look with sympathy at the 
tears that literally poured over the face of 
one of the bearers. 

Shutting the door softly, I reseated my- 
self, and had ence mere taken up the maga- 
zine, when a low tap on my door brought 
me to my feet. The same man whose tears 
I had marked, stood awkwardly before me, 
paint still upon his nose and cheekbones 
where the tears had not touched it, and 
through the open front of his hastily donned 
fustian coat the gay stripes of the circus 
tider’s tights were visible. I was not con- 
scious, then, of the strange grotesquerie of 
his attire, nor did I for one instant, under 
the excitement, think of his appearance 
there at midnight as anything unusual. For 


4moment there was a visible effort at self-° 


control, then the man said, huskily:— 

“I saw your kind look, lady, as we went 
abit ago, a-past your door, and—she looks 
80 ill and pitiful herself, ma’am, I thought 
you might forget—leastways not lay it up 
agen her, as she were one of us. I mean no 
harm in the world, ma’am, but it mightn’t 
be so hard to die when yer own time come, 
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if, maybe, you’d let her see a woman’s face 
by her when she comes to, as the doctor says 
she’s like to now at any minit.” 

Without a thought of Rodney’s caution to 
remain in my room, I impulsively motioned 
the man to lead the way. It was only two 
rooms distant, and the door opened at a 
touch. The bed, a cheap, twisted wood 
affair, had been pulled into the middle of the 
reom, exposing a bare, uncarpeted space of 
not too clean floor where it had stood. No 
one had thought to pull down the soiled, 
paper shade, which did duty for a curtain, 
and the moon struggled with the smoky, 
kerosene lamp on the uncovered stand, to 
light the shadowy corners, in vain. 

While my eye unconsciously took in these 
gloomy details, the doctor, who bowed 
quietly as I entered, raised in his own the 
pallid hand of the woman, which was all that 
was visible outside the faded blue-and-green 
plaid shawl, with which they had hastily 
covered her tawdry finery when they decided 
to bring her away from the tent. Her face 
was turned from me, and my eyes dwelt with 
fascinated wonder upon the great coil of 
yellow hair, which some womanly instinct 
had secured so firmly about the small head, 
that all the terrible events of the night had 
failed to leosen it. 

A look of awakening anxiety on Doctor 
Carew’s face drew me to the bedside, as he 
touched the almost pulseless wrist, and 
glanced across. As I bent lightly over the 
still form, there was a long, shuddering sigh, 
and slowly the white lids, weighted by long, 
dark lashes, opened wide. 

A pair of soft, great eyes, like discs of 
amber, were upturned to mine with a hard, 
startled look, that, as my own filled with 
tears of agonizing pity, softened with a 
touch of bewilderment in their expression, 
as they riveted themselves on my face. 

Some involuntary movement convulsed 
her slight form with pain, and, for a short 
time, the man and myself were busy, under 
the doctor’s directions, laying etherized 
cloths about her, to quiet her suffering. 
As this abated, I found the woman's eyes 
still following me almost hungrily, as I 
straightened into something like decency the 
insufficient cover. Then, remembering for 
the first time my husband, and his probable 
speedy return with the priest, I attempted 
to withdraw quietly, intending to return 
later. As I opened the door, a gasping cry 
from the direction of the bed startled me, 
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and I met such a look of entreaty in the 
eyes still turned to me, that I said, almost as 
though she had spoken :— 

‘¢T shall be absent but a moment.”’ 

Stepping hastily into my own room, I 
snatched from the couch drawn near the 
light, a pale-blue shawl, whose generous 
folds had been my own protection from the 
night dews in our early evening walk. Re- 
turning, I replaced with it the dingy cover 
which bore too heavily upon the sensitive, 
crushed limbs of the dancer, and was re- 


- warded by an eloquent glance. 


Hardly had I accomplished the exchange, 
when the door opened to admit a sister of St. 
Tom’s, whose snowy, flaunting head-dress 
seemed, as in my childish days, to promise 
shelter under its white wings, and whose 
decorous black robe breathed comfort and 
peace in every simple fold. 

Closely following her was the rather 
slight form of a priest, whose face had not 
yet learned that absolute serenity which 
marks the older men in the priesthood. It 
was easy to see that the good man was 
deeply stirred by the pathetic tragedy before 
him. 

The advancing sister’s eyes were down- 
cast as she moved to the bedside, slipping 
rapidly, as her lips moved, her rosary 
through her fingers. Still, as the priest ad- 
vanced, she moved aside, without looking to 
the right or left, and waited, in quiet, cease- 
less prayer, for orders from physician or 
priest. 

The latter exchanged a rapid glance of in- 
telligence with Doctor Carew, and both re- 
tired to the hallway, where they were joined 
by Rodney, to whom my presence with the 
dying woman was speedily explained. After 
a hurried consultation they returned, the 
woman having, apparently, fallen into a 
light doze. Hasty preparations were made 
for the last rites, and when the sleeper 
stirred once more and opened her eyes, it 
was to look into the earnest, questioning 
eyes of her confessor. As the slow lids 
lifted, however, a strange, gray pallor grew 
and settled about the lips of the latter, and 
this rapid change was reflected in the face of 
the woman, whose tremulous lips formed 
themselves into one articulated word:— 

Maurice! ”’ 

As the sound escaped her, a look of intel- 
ligence passed between them, but the priest 
drew himself up, with no sign of his quiver- 
ing, human heart, save in that ghastly 


pallor. Something in the accent of the 
voice had vibrated chords of my own mem- 
ory, which had stirred restlessly at the sight 
of the burnished hair, and the glowing, 
amber eyes that held me by their pathos. 

A signal had called the waiting religeuse 
to assist some movement of the patient be- 
fore we withdrew to leave penitent and 
pastor together with God. As she came for- 
ward and raised her eyes to the doctor’s for 
orders, she was brought face to face with the 
dancer. A puzzled light wavered in her 
eyes, a startled glance at the priest, and then 
the weak voice of the womafi was heard once 
more :— 

‘“Fifine! My little Fifine! ” 

As the nun turned her frightened face 
with a second questioning look toward the 
priest, the agony deepened in the woman's 
eyes, riveted upon his, as she struggled to 
articulate :— 

** Maurice, tell her it is I—her wretched 
mother! 

A sharp cry escaped the nun, who stooped 
over the pale, stricken face, as though, for- 
getful of her garb, she would have given 
way to the full tide of natural feeling. Then 
she drew back, the habit of long self-repres- 
sion holding her in check, and the brief 
struggle was ended as she burst into an 
agony of tears, the throes of her long stifled 
heart choking her, as she bent her face to 
that of the mother, found in such a ghastly 
hour. 

This seemed the moment to make my ¢s- 
cape, and I slipped into my own room, 
where Rodney sat waiting with a poor pre- 
tence at patience. 

I hastened to recount the scenes which 
transpired after he left me, and, as I told 
them over, a sudden light dawned upon my 
obtuse brain, and I knew that I had, at last, 
stumbled upon the romance of Burnelli’s 
life. 

I saw Burnelli, Sister Mary Felicia, next 
morning, when, calm and sweet and pale, 
she came to bring to “the lady who had 
been so kind,” the dying blessing of one 
now at rest, and to return the blue shawl. 

For one instant, as I made myself known, 
Sister Felicia’s still face quivered, and that 
was all. She made no reference to her rela- 
tionship with the dead woman, though she 
spoke of her tenderly, as one “ at peace with 
God,” but she did say that one strong in- 
ducement for her to take upon herself the 
vows of their order, had been the knowledge 
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that her Uncle Maurice, her childhood’s idol 
and friend, had entered the ‘Society of 
Jesus’ at the neighboring college. 

What Maurice learned under the seal of 
the confessional of his sister’s life, was never 
known, but that it was an unhappy, rather 
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than a guilty tale, may be guessed from the 
inscription on the simple, marble shaft 
which Rodney ordered cut for him in Wash- 
ington :— 

After life’s fitful fever—rest.” 


THE WIDOW ROUNDS. 


BY GEORGE A. HARRIS. 


i a great misfortin to me, Cousin Mi- 

randa, to have Becky Jane taken away 
jest now, right in the spring of the year, 
when my ploughin’ and plantin’ and fence 
buildin’ is a-comin’ on. If she had only 
hung out until after my rush of work was 
over, I shouldn’t have complained; but 
Becky Jane never did have no calculation or 
forethought. To think that she should drep 
off and leave me with both pair of twins 
down with the mumps, and-.everything in 
the house gein’ to destruction! Oh, dear! 
I really don’t know what I am goin’ te do!” 
and Timothy Gee groaned dismally. 

“Do!” answered Cousin Miranda, sharp- 
ly. “Jest stop your whinin’ and gruntin’, 
and hunt you up a smart, stirrin’, woman, 
that is caperble of doin’ all your work, be- 
sides lookin’ after the children. There are 
a plenty of sech to be found.” 

‘I don’t know, Cousin Miranda,” said 
Timothy, dolefully, ‘* I guess it will be pesky 
hard gettin’ a woman that will take Becky 
Jane’s place in this ere house. She was the 
prudentest, savingest of all my three com- 
panions that have perceded me to a better 
land. And she shall have her reward. I’ve 
picked out a bootiful tombstone of a marble 
angel with soarin’ wings, for her; and she 
desarves it. Poer Becky Jane! O Lord! 
Oh, dear!” 

‘For goodness sake, Timothy, do stop 
that sniveling, or you will drive me crazy. 
lain’t got no patience with a man that will 
make a perfect scrub and slave of his wife, 
and never allow her a cent she can call her 
own. When Becky Jane died, she didn’t 
have a decent dress to her back, or a thing 
in the house like other folks. I couldn’t 
even find a knife with a handle to it, ora 
plate but what was cracked; and, now she is 
dead and gone, I s’pose you are tryin’ to 


ease your conscience by settin’ up a high- 
priced monument over her cold clay. Oh, I 
just wish IJ had been in your wife’s place, 
Timothy Gee. If I wouldn’t have learned 
you a thing or two!”’ and Cousin Miranda 
paused from sheer lack of breath. 

‘“‘Well, [do snum!”’ and Timothy opened 
his little, ferret-like eyes to their very widest 


extent. ‘‘ What a dretful unfortinit man 
your husband must be. It’s a wonder he’s 


livin’! If I had merried sech a long-tongued 
female, I should have been dead years ago.” 

“T ain’t sure but you would,” snapped 
Cousin Miranda, ‘ But you needn’t trouble 
yourself about me or mine. Think of your- 
self, and them poor, sufferin’ children. I’ve 
left my own home to come here and set 
things to rights, afore you brought a house- 
keeper, and I give you until to-morrow night 
to pervide sech a person; then I start, bag 
and baggage.”’ 

**T am sure I don’t know where I’m goin’ 
to find the right kind of a woman. I 
wouldn’t hev a rattle-headed, shiftless gal, 
nor a cacklin’ old maid; and widders—I’ve 
hearn tell that widders was unlucky. My 
uncle Sam married a widder, and he died the 
same year; and Timothy sighed mourn- 
fully. 

“ Well, as I jest said, I will give you an- 
other day to look around in, and then I shall 
have to leave, anyway.” And Miranda 
went out of the room, closing the doox care- 
fully behind her. 

For a long time Timothy sat gazing dis- 
consolately out of the window. The pros- 
pect before him was not a very agreeable 
one. 

“Tt does seem as if I am afflicted worse 
than Job,’ he muttered aloud. ‘‘ For we 


ain’t get no account of Job’s bein’ left a 
widderer, or children havin’ mumps in them 
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days; and what I’ve put up with from that 
old cat of a Miranda, a-seein’ her waste and 
destroy, and 

‘** What is that you are sayin’, Timothy ? ”’ 
asked Miranda, suspiciously, as she came 
suddenly into the room. 

** Nothin’, Miranda,”’ he answered, hasti- 
ly, ‘‘nothin:’. I was jest a-sayin’ to myself 
as how that I hoped it wouldn’t storm to- 
morrer.”’ 

‘Well, I’ve got some good news to tell 
you. Miss Black was jest in here, and she 
knows of a splendid housekeeper that’s look- 
in’ for a place. The Widder Rounds, that 
lives in behind the mountain.” 

widder! gasped Timothy. 

“A likely, prudent woman; and, if you 
are lucky enough to get her, you may thank 
me, for I never did see a man display so 
little energy. She is visitin’ up to Miss 
Black’s this afternoon, and if you go up 
quick, you can engage her before she goes 
home. Now, do be spry.” 


““Spry!’’ snarled Timothy. “Do you 


s8’pose a man that has been slim all winter, 
and has got the rumatiz in both of his two 
legs, is agoin’ to fly round like a spring 
pullet, for enny widder livin’? Not by a 


jugfull!” 

“* Well, if you ain’t the most agravatin’est 
man! I ain’t got no patience with sech a 
slow coach; but, for the sake of them poor 
children, I am goin’ to take this matter in 
hand myself.” 

Hastily donning an old-fashioned, purple- 
and-white quilted hood, the energetic Mi- 
randa sallied forth in search of a house- 
keeper for Timothy. When she returned, 
an hour later, she was accompanied by the 
Widow Rounds, a tall, thin woman, with an 
aggressive nose, and snapping black eyes. 

‘“*Here’s the widder, Timothy,’ said 
Cousin Miranda, by way of introduction. 
““T’ve told her jest how you are situated, 
and she thinks she can come and stay a 
spell. And now, while you two are lay- 
in’ your plans, I’ll go out and feed the pig, 
for he might squeal till doomsday before 
Timothy would think of him.” 

There was an embarrassing silence. Tim- 
othy racked his brain for something to say, 
and twisted uneasily in his chair. At last, a 
brilliant idea seemed to strike him, and his 
countenance brightened. 

‘** Mis. Rounds,” he began, and wiped his 
face with a big, red handkerchief, “this is 
dretful tryin’ weather for slim people. You 
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are gettin’ old, and I s’pose you hev your 
slim feelin’ days ?” 

“No,” answered the widow, shortly. 
‘That is—I’m hardly ever sick,”’ she added, 
in a milder tone, as she thought of Timothy's 
broad acres. 

‘It’s dretful hard to have Becky Jane 
drop off jest now. I shall never find anoth- 
er partner like her, not if I hunt a thousand 
years. I suppose you know how lo carry on 
the butter and egg business, and can milk 
and churn, and ain’t afraid to do chores 
round the house and barn, Mis. Rounds?” 

** Oh, certainly,’ said the widow, “ I was 
brought up to do all kinds of work.”’ 

“ That’s the talk. I’ve got a farm wath 
five thousand dollars, all stocked, beside a 
nice little bit in the bank agin a rainy day, 
and it all come by hard knocks. Now, if 
you think you can manage real savin’, and 
not hev a thing go to waste, I will pay you 
fair wages, and you can come to-morrer.” 

‘“* Very well,’ answered the widow, “I 
will be on hand bright and early.” 

**Ob, I come nigh forgittin’! I don’t 
s’pose you hev enny objections to buildin’ 
the fires, and splittin’ the kindlin’ wood, and 
goin’ after the cows, and hoin’ the garden, 
hev you? Becky Jane allers did sech work, 
instead of gaddin’ round among the neigh- 
bors.” 

‘Oh, no indeed!” said the widow, with a 
smile upon her lips, and a peculiar glitter in 
her sharp, black eyes, ‘‘ not atall. I always 
enjoy doing such work.” 

‘‘ Well,”’ said Timothy, with a sigh of 
relief, ‘‘ I guess this pesky matter is all set- 
tled, then; and Miranda will give you the 
keys, and show you over the house and barn, 
and p’int out the woodpile. I’m goin’ up- 
stairs to lay down and take a nap. I’ve got 
a dretful feelin’ in my stummuck.” 


‘* Really, Mr. Gee,”’ said the widow, sev- 
eral months later, ‘‘I cannot imagine how 
you have managed to accumulate so much 
property with your reckless style of living. 
Tea and coffee and sugar on the table every 
day, with white bread and butter, to say 
nothing of meat and baked beans twice a 
week. It is none of my business, but I am 
quite sure, if you keep on in this way, you 
will come to want.” ‘ 

“ Well, now, if you don’t beat all!” said 
Timothy, admiringly. ‘* Becky Jane wa’n't 
nowhere alongside of you to manage sharp; 
and I thought she was a treasure. Why, it 
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ain’t cost me but two dollars a week to main- 
tain my whole family, ever sence you’ve 
been here, and you think you can save a 
little on that, eh ?” 

‘Certainly. There is no need of using 
tea, or coffee. Hot water, sweetened with 
molasses, and skim milk, is much more 
wholesome; and corn cakes are much cheap- 
er than flour biscuit. In fact, Mr. Gee, I 
have been surprised at your extravagance.” 

“T know,” said Timothy, anxiously, 
“and Dollie, my oldest gal, was tellin’ me 
she had got to hev a new dress, and the four 
boys wanted new suits, and collars, and 
things. How much will it all cost? Two 
dollars—three dollars 

“Not a cent,” answered the widow. 
“As if there wasn’t enough old garments in 
this house to be made over, without cutting 
up new cloth for growing children. Mr. 
Gee, knowing, as you do, my economical 
habits, I am actually offended that you 
should propose such a thing.” 

“Well, if you ain’t a jewel!” cried the 
delighted Timothy. ‘* With a woman like 
you in the house to manage things, I can 
save up five hundred dollars a year, clean 
money.”’ 


Yes, but I have just got a letter from my 


brother. He has sent for me, and I must go 
away the first of next month.” 

“Go away?’’ gasped Timothy. ‘Oh, 
no, you mustn’t! It would jest ruin me! 
To pull up stakes now, when things are run- 
ning so smooth. I can’t think of such a 
thing.” 

“It’s hard, Timothy, and I hate to leave 
you and the dear children. But I feel that 
my only brother has the first claim on me;”’ 
and the widow sighed deeply, and felt for 
her pocket-handkerchief. 

“OQ Lord!” groaned Timothy. ‘Oh, 
dear! This is worse than losin’ Becky Jane. 
I—oh! what a dretful happy man your hus- 
band must hev been.” 

“Yes, Timothy,’’ and the widow wiped 
away an imaginary tear, ‘‘ I was always very 
devoted to my beloved Philander, and made 
him a prudent partner.” 

“Sartain. Oh—I—— How I should like 
to be in his shoes—ahem—not exactly that— 
but—ah—take his place in your affections— 
in short—Mis. Rounds, will you take Becky 
Jane’s place?” cried Timothy, desperately, 
and he sank down in a splint-bottomed rock- 
me and wiped the perspiration from his 

ace. 
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But the widow shook her head. 

‘* Jehosaphat! you ain’t goin’ to say no? 
I ain’t a bad lookin’ critter, and I’ve got 
property, and I don’t see what more you can 
want.”’ 

“Yes, Timothy; but it is no use to discuss 
the matter. I shall live and die, faithful to 
dear Philander’s memory.” .W. 

‘* But can’t you give areason ?”’ persisted 
Timothy. 

“Yes, I can give a reason, and I don’t 
know but I had better speak plainly. I do 
like and respect you, Timothy, but you are 
such an extravagant, wasteful man, I am 
afraid, if I married you, I should end my 
days in the poorhouse.” 

‘* La,” said Timothy, in a relieved tone, 
‘if that’s the only reason, I guess we can 
manage somehow. You can hev everything 
your own way.” 

‘* No, Timothy, there is only one condition 
under which I would consent to marry you, 
and that is 

‘* What ?”’ queried Timothy, anxiously. 

‘That you make your property all over 
into my hands the day we are married, so 
that it may never be squandered.” 

‘* Hoorah!’? shouted Timothy, and he 
clasped the widow in his arms. ‘Tis a 
bargain, and I will-harness up old Doll, and 
we will go right up to New Hampshire, and 
buy a license and be merried this very after- 
noon.”’ 

‘“¢ We had better see the lawyer first,” sug- 
gested the widow. 

‘¢ Well, we must get spliced between now 
and Sunday night, for Monday mornin’ I’ve 
got to go down to Portland, and set on the 
jury all the week.” 

So the next Sunday afternoon, Timothy 
harnessed his horse, and he and the widow 
drove away to a sleepy little village some 
twenty miles distant where they were pro- 
nounced man and wife. 

‘“*T s’pose I had ought to get the children 
something down to the city,’’ said Timothy 
to his wife, the next morning, as she was 
assisting him to put on his coat. ‘‘ But—oh, 
goodness! Here’s the stage. I can’t stop a 
minute! Hand me my carpet-bag. Good- 
by;” and Timothy took his departure. 


‘“* Yes,”’ said Timothy, as he toiled wearily 
over the dusty, couatry road, ‘I’m most 
home, and I’m thankful. I wanted to bring 
home a little candy, or somethin’ for the 
children, but their mother is so dretful sot 
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agin spendin’ money foolish, I give it up, 
and—— Hello! what’sup? That ain’t my 
house—yes ’tis. Thunderation! I must be 
dreamin’!”’ and Timothy rubbed his eyes in 
a bewildered way, and stared helplessly 
around him. 

For the old farmhouse presented an un- 

usual scene of bustle and confusion. A 
dozen carpenters were busily engaged shin- 
gling, clapboarding, and putting the finish- 
ing touches to a new piazza and a fanciful 
summer-house in the garden. Painters and 
paper-hangers were at work on the inside, 
while the halls and bedrooms were filled 
up with new carpets, curtains, pictures, a 
parlor suite, and cabinet organ. 
- “O Timothy,” said Mrs. Gee, sweetly, as 
she came forward, tastefully dressed in blue 
cashmere, ‘‘ I did not know that you had re- 
turned, and I want your advice about the 
hall stairs.” 

*“*O pa,” cried Dolly, eagerly, ‘‘do come 
and see all our new things ma has bought 
us. Such beautiful clothes, and a new 
organ, and ma says I am to take lessons. 
Oh, I am so happy! ” 

** Will you tell me, madam,” shrieked 
Timothy, ‘‘ where the money is comin’ from 
to pay for all this, and what_you mean by 
settin’ a lot of raskils to work without any 
orders from me? I won’t payacent! I'll 
see ’em hang first! Leave my house!” 

‘¢ Please remember, Timothy, that this is 
my house, not yours, deeded to me, together 
with everything you possess in the world; 
and I have drawn the money from the bank 
to repair it, and make a pleasant home for 
your poor, neglected children.” 

‘‘Drawn the money from the bank!” 
howled Timothy. ‘‘The money me and 
poor, lost Becky Jane pinched and nipped 
ourselves to death to save! ”’ 

Timothy,”’ said his wife, calmly, ‘listen 


to me. Ever since I have been in this 
house, my heart has ached to see you toil 
and delve, day after day, and deny yourself 
every comfort in life, that you might add a 
few more dollars to your bank account. Your 
innocent children were growing up, poorly 
clothed, poorly fed, and: ignorant as little 
heathen. I talked the matter over with 
your cousin, and we both decided that only 
a piece of skillful strategy would ever bring 
you to yoursenses. I don’t mean to take 
any unfair advantage of you, Timothy, but 
I’ve got the reins in my hands, and I calcu- 
late to drive. You ain’t got Becky Jane to 
deal with, now, you have got me; and I in- 
tend to make a man ef you, though I know 
it’s going to take time to undo the work of 
years. I like you, Timothy, and shall do 
everything in my power to make you happy; 
but you have got to eat and dress and live 
like other folks! ”’ 

Poor Timothy! He wept and tore his 
hair, and shrieked aloud; then, as the whole 
truth suddenly dawned upon him, he gave a 
hideous yell, and rushed frantically from the 
house, and was seen no more for several 
days. At last, one rainy morning he ap- 
peared, cold and hungry, and meekly took 
his place at the cozy breakfast-table, a van- 
quished man. 

Years have passed since then. The fourth 
Mrs. Gee still reigns triumphant at the farm, 
which is in a most prosperous and flourish- 
ing condition. Strange to relate, Timothy 
has developed into a model husband and 
father, and is intensely proud of his attract- 
ive home, and determined that his children 
shall have the best educational advantages. 
Cousin Miranda is a frequent visitor, and is 
often heard to declare, that though Timo- 
thy’s wife rules him with a rod of iron, his 
children have great reason to bless the day 
their father married the Widow Rounds. 


BOAT SONG. 


BY GEORGE EDWARD ULAVIS. 


ERRILY ho, yeo ho, over the main. 
Blow, winds, blow, 
Southward, westward ; 
Merrily ho, and waft us home again. 


Blow me, O wind, to her moon-lit bower, 
O’er the sea. 

Bear to my love at this dim hour 
Waiting for me. 


BRADFORD, Mass., 1887. 


Haste thee, O bark, on thy light foam crest, 
Silver and blue; 

Fall at her feet with thy burden blest, 
Living anew. 


‘Then ms ho, cheerily yeo ho, ho; 
Flow sea, flow, 
Slowly, gently, 

Merrily sing, forever sing and flow. 
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JACK MAINWARING’S LOVE-STORY. 


BY ANASTASIA DEVEREAUX. 


CHAPTER I. 


» Mab!” And Jack Mainwaring, 

who had been walking with his hat 

tilted over his eyes to keep off the blinding 

glare of the sun, stopped short on the road. 

“| beg your pardon,” he continued, ‘ but I 
thought you were—perhaps 

“Mab? And so I am. How did you 
know me?” 

“T really don’t know. But how does it 
come that you are here all by yourself? We 
did not expect you so soon.” 

“They left me down at the village,’ she 
answered; ‘‘ positively refused to bring me 
any farther. Primitive ideas of traveling, I 
see. However, I made the best of it. My 
things are down there in some place, and 
here I am myself.” 

“ Yes ? ”? 

This was spoken rather abstractedly, for 
he was looking at her. A slim figure, rather 
above the middle height, in a dark traveling- 
dress, very plain and tight-fitting; a sun- 
burnt face; hair that was brown in the 
shade, but bright golden where the sunlight 
fell on the thick masses; and blue eyes that 
looked up into his face with a glance as free 
and full of sweetness and hearty good-fellow- 
ship as Jack Mainwaring had ever seen— 
this was Mab— his cousin Mab. 

‘Perhaps you would show me the way?” 

“T beg your pardon!” he said, suddenly 
recalling himself. ‘*This is a very bad recep- 
tion. I am awfully sorry we did not know 
the hour you were coming; we should have 
driven you up. But come along; it’s not 
very far. Give your wraps to me. I am 
afraid,” he added, ‘‘ you will find our ar- 
ae wanting in many respects for a 

‘And I am afraid you will find the inva- 
sion of a woman—well, something new and 
strange.”’ 

‘A pleasant novelty, Mab. We are very 
glad to have you. I hope you will be able to 
make yourself at home with us.” 

A murmured “Thank you” was all the 
girl found to say to this; but something was 
glistening in her eyes as they turned and 
walked on in silence towards the house. 

They did not, either of them, seem to have 


much more to say after this; but, as they 
went, Jack Mainwaring had a vague sense 
that a certain something had come into his 
life which gave it a greater interest than it 
had possessed that morning when he rose. 
He did not put the feeling into words, he 
had not, in fact, any definite idea about it at 
all; but he was dimly conscious of a new sen- 
sation, and that not an unpleasant one. 

Jack Mainwaring was an only son, and 
his mother had died before he was old 
enough to remember her. His father, a 
stern man of business, had occupied himself 
very little with the boy. He had sent him 
to school in due course; had always seen 
that he was clothed and fed; had kept him 
liberally supplied with pocket-money; and 
thought then that he had done his duty by 
him. He had seemed, to his father, a dull 
boy, who always maintained an ebstinate, 
awe-struck silence while in his presence, and 
was remarkable for nothing, not even for 
unruliness. 

And so it was rather a surprise to Mr. 
Mainwaring when Jack, developed into a 
tall, broad-chested lad of seventeen, sudden- 
ly proposed one morning that he should go 
to Cambridge. It had always been an un- 
derstood thing that Jack was to go into his 
father’s business, and Mr. Mainwaring had 
just been thinking that it was now high time 
for the boy to begin; and, as Jack had never 
shown any ambition in any other direction, 
his father was not a little taken aback by his 
proposal. He refused point-blank; and not 
all Jack’s eager representations were of any 
avail. 

Just at this juncture, a certain Miss Main- 
waring, an aunt of Jack’s, came to the 
rescue. She was a maiden lady, of about 
sixty years of age, who lived in a large, 
brick house, a little way out of the village. 
When her father had died, and Jack’s father 
had succeeded him in the old house and in 
the business, Miss Mainwaring, being well 
off, and free to live where she liked, chose 
to remain in the old place. As time wore 
on, her chief interest in life seemed to be 
centered in her brother’s only child. Jack 
was not averse to the spoiling, as, when a 
child, it took the form of sweetmeats and a 
house to be rammaged; and, when a boy, of 
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frequent half-crowns and pots of jam, as 
well as enormous plum-cakes inserted sur- 
reptitiously into his box when he was going 
back to school; and, as he grew up, he was, 
insensibly, drawn into rewarding her by a 
certain measure of his confidence. 

And so it happened that, as Jack, one day, 
walking up and down her tidy drawing- 
room, regardless of soiled boots and the gen- 
eral disarrangement of the furniture he was 
causing, complained bitterly of his father’s 
inflexibility, Miss Mainwaring formed a bold 
scheme in her head. She said nothing to 
Jack; but, when he was gone, she put on 
her bonnet, and went to pay her brother a 
visit at his office. It was a very unusual 
proceeding with her, and Mr. Mainwaring’s 
surprise was still greater when she disclosed 
the reason of it. What passed at the inter- 
view never transpired; but the result of it 
all was that Jack did go to Cambridge, and 
his aunt paid for him. 

To everyone’s great surprise, a working 
power and a talent which had, hitherto, lain 
latent, now, for the first time, began to 
show themselves in him. He was not a 
genius, but he had a fine, vigorous intellect; 
and, with anything he took in hand, he 
showed a dogged determination and a power 
of endurance which were, in themselves, 
elements of success; so that, by the time he 
took his degree, he had won more distinctions 
than any other man in his class. 

But here a great blow met Miss Mainwar- 
ing. When Jack came home this time, he 
boldly declared that he did not want to go 
into his father’s business at all; that he had 
no talent for it; that he wanted to study for 
a profession; and that he could not, would 
not spend his life in such an out-pf-the- 
world place. 

‘There will be two words to that,” was 
his father’s answer. 

Jack pressed his point eagerly. Let his 
father give him only the allowance he would 
have at home; anything would satisfy him 
—enough to live on—till he could provide 
for himself. But Mr. Mainwaring was not 
to be moved. Jack might refuse to go into 
the business, but let him not look to him for 
help in any other career. If he chose to 
enter now as his father’s clerk, in two years 
he would take him into partnership. Here 
was a provision laid out for him if he wished 
to accept it; if not, he could look to himself 
—Jack could choose. 

In this second and worse difficulty, Jack 


could not look to his aunt for help, though 
she had been willing that he should go to 
Cambridge to satisfy him, appeasing her 
conscience by the reflection that it could do 
him no harm. That was a different thing 
from aiding and abetting him in letting the 
business, which had belonged to his father 
and grandfather, pass into the hands of a 
stranger. To do so would be such utter 
madness—sacrilege in her mind. No, she 
could not help him here. 

Jack went about for three days speaking 
to no one, and looking very black. He was 
high-spirited and self-willed. He would 
not submit. The subject was not mentioned 
again. This went on for a week; at the end 
of which time, Jack, who, with all his un- 
broken spirit, possessed a groundwork of 
good sense, found out that he had no choice 
but to give in. Finally, he went to his 
father, and told him that he wished to enter 
the business, that, if it pleased him, he 
would begin work on the morrow. 

In ashort time he was surprised to find 
himself taking a certain pleasure in the dull 
routine—due, doubtless, to the sense of 
getting something accomplished, be that 
something what it might, which had always 
acharm for him. In three months he had 
settled down to the work, finding, indeed, 
that the duties formed the best part of his 
life. He would not have chosen the life at 
all, but he was young, and the joy in the 
mere fact of living would assert itself in defi- 
ance of all obstacles. 

It was just at this point, when he had been 
about six months at the work, that his father 
announced to him, one morning, that he had 
asked his cousin, Mabel Dallas, to come and 
live with them. She was an orphan niece of 
Mr. Mainwaring’s wife. Her father and 
mother had died in India when she was a 
child, and she had no brothers or sisters; 
she had been living ever since with an 
uncle. This uncle had just died; and, as 
the girl was left totally unprovided for, Mr. 
Mainwaring had felt it incumbent upon him 
to offer her a home with him. 

That Mab had gone on to the age of two 
and twenty in this dependent condition, was 
entirely due to the circumstance that she 
had been so ever since she could remember; 
and, as she had been in the main, kindly 
treated, and never reminded of her depend- 
ence, it was only now that she fully realized 
that she was not entitled, except on suffer- 
ance, to the bread she was eating. So, 
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when Mr. Mainwaring offered her a home, 
she answered that she was thinking of doing 
something for herself; but she thanked him, 
and said she would be glad to come to him 
for a little, while she looked about her. 

Such were the two young people who 
came together on the road one sunny June 
morning. When they had reached the 
house, Jack, after giving Mabel over into 
safe keeping, left her, and went back to his 
day’s work. 

In a very short time, Mr. Mainwaring and 
his son were both wondering how they ever 
got on without her. That she and Jack 
should have become friends was not wonder- 
ful, for she was a pretty girl, and a bright 
companion; but that she should have grown 
to be a favorite with the stern uncle showed 
that she possessed tact, good sense, and a 
general talent for pleasing. 

To Jack, as he judged of her himself, she 
was sympathetic. He never could tell how 
it was that to this girl, whom he had known 
for such a short time, he always felt irresist- 
ibly drawn to talk of all that concerned him 
nearly—that it seemed so natural to him to 
talk to her of matters which, up to this, it 
had only been with an effort that he had 
forced himself to mention toanyone. The 
pent-up expansiveness of a boyhood spent 
entirely apart from feminine sympathy was 
now first finding room. 

Mab was soon made acquainted with the 
story of his boyhood, his college days, and of 
all the proud schemes which had come to 
such an untimely end when he entered his 
father’s office. She listened more than she 
talked; and, if her influence had a great deal 
to do with making him more content with 
the life he had before him, it was an influ- 
ence exercised rather indirectly and uncon- 
sciously than otherwise, the chief element in 
it being simply her presence. 


CHAPTER II. 


HESE confounded parsons! ”’ 

The subject of this ejaculation was the 
Reverend Francis Williams. The speaker 
was Jack Mainwaring, who was, just now, 
walking with long strides towards home, an 
unwonted flush on his handsome, dark face, 
using his cane vigorously on any stray twigs 
of the hedge that came in his way, and 
which seemed to serve him, in default 
of the real offender, as an object on which 
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to vent his anger. The Reverend Francis 
Williams was the Rector of Buscot, and he 
was young, good-looking, and had an income 
of five hundred a year. 

A few days before he had been anything 
but a * confounded parson’ with Jack. He 
was, on the contrary, rather a friend of his, 
being about the only man, in that “‘ misera- 
ble place”’—as Jack called it—with whom 
he could exchange an idea. And, though 
Jack was not just the stamp of a young man 
to make a bosom friend of one of the cloth, 
still, it so happened that, in the dearth of 
companionship, he did see more of this one 
in particular than of any other of the few 
men in the place. He usually described him 
as ‘“‘a decent fellow—not a bad fellow at 
all,” or by some other such mild phrase, 
which seemed to be the highest expression 
of commendation that he allowed himself. 

Jack’s change of sentiment had been 
brought about by his being told, very ab- 
ruptly, that Mr. Williams was becoming 
very attentive to Miss Dallas. The young 
man never tried to explain to himself why 
the news affected him so strangely. If he 
had been asked, he would have said that he 
was sincerely attached to his cousin. He 
would have met with indignation any hint 
that he had not her interest greatly at heart. 
Nevertheless, when the question came— 
would he rejoice that she should become the 
wife of the rector, even though the rector 
should make her a good husband—had not 
he, Jack, said a score of times lately what a 
good fellow he was?—though he should 
make her happy, though she should be at- 
tached to him—this was the worst of all— 
Jack felt a hot flush mounting to his tem- 
ples. What nonsense it was! How could 
she care for such a fellow? It was like the 
impudence of such persons, who always 
thought they were to get the best of every- 
thing for the asking. He did not put all 
this into words; but it all rushed through his 
mind, with a great many more confused 
thoughts and feelings. 

In the avenue Jack met his father, and, 
obeying his first impulse, he questioned him 
eagerly. His irritation was increased ten- 
fold by finding that Mr. Mainwaring, while 
denying any former knowledge of the mat- 
ter, did not seem to think that, even if there 
were any truth in the report, it would be 
such a terrible catastrophe. What were 
they all thinking of ? thought Jack. Had 
the world gone mad ? 
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On the evening of the same day, Jack 
strolled out to smoke his cigar in the open 
air, and enjoy it if he could; but his whole 
air and demeanor was anything but that of a 
man under the influence of the “ soothing 
weed.’”? He was walking with his head bent 
and a frown on his face. 

‘Why, Jack!”’’ cried Mab, meeting him 
bareheaded, in her holland dress, with a bit 
of blue ribbon at her throat. 

Mab had a face which all men loved to 
look at, and the charm of which was entirely 
disproportionate to the amount of actual 
beauty that she possessed. A connoisseur 
in female beauty would have decided that 
her face was too pale, the outline not suffi- 
ciently soft, the mouth, perhaps, too large; 
but then she had wonderful eyes, of an un- 
mistakable, decided blue, fringed with long, 
dark lashes. 

‘“¢ Where are you going ?”’ said Jack. 

Nowhere. I was wandering about ‘ pro- 
miscuous,’ as Artemus Ward would say. 
Isn’t it a lovely evening? But what is the 
matter, Jack? Who has been vexing 
you 

And Mab looked up into his face, with the 
sweet, tender smile, which, unknown to 
Jack, had been his meat and drink for the 
last four months. 

‘“‘Come along with me, Mab,” he said, 
putting his arm through hers with an air of 
proprietorship which, just at this stage of 
affairs, was very pleasant to him. Well, she 
might become some other man’s wife; but, 
just for the present, she was his cousin. 
So far, at least, no other man living had the 
right to take her arm and call her Mab. 
Someone had, in truth, been vexing him; 
but it was a lovely evening, and here was 
Mab all to himself. He would enjoy a walk 
with her now, even though she were going 
to marry the rector on the morrow. 

The few hours which had passed since he 
had spoken with his father, had brought a 
great change in Jack. Then he had had 
only a vague sense of dissatisfaction, irrita- 
tion—he knew not what; now, it was a very 
definite, grave trouble. A few hours before 
he only wanted Mab not to become the wife 
of any other man; now, he wanted her for 
his own wife. And it was not his love 
which had thus come suddenly to life; it 
was rather his consciousness of it. He saw 
now that, ever since the first day her blue 
eyes had shone on him, his love had been 
steadily growing, but so slowly and gradu- 
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ally, that. this morning he had not been 
aware that the seeds were luid; and now he 
had waked up, and beheld a wide-spread, 
vigorous growth, which had taken possession 
of his whole being, and had already become 
part of himself. 

It was curious to note with what different 
eyes he looked at the girl. Surely this 
morning she must have had the same allur- 
ing smile, the same grace of motion. Surely 
this morning she must have looked at him as 
she had looked a minute ago. How, then, 
was it that he now felt the look in every 
nerve? Where had she before hidden it 
all? He was dimly conscious of all this 
himself, as he walked on beside her and felt 
the touch of her arm thrill through every 
vein. He gently disengaged his arm from 
hers. There was no use in it. For him the 
old, free, cousinly intercourse was over. 
Henceforward it should be all or nothing. 

To Mab these last few months had been 
the beginning of a new life. She was happy. 
For the first time in her life she found her- 
self, not one of a number, but the life and 
soul of a household. The question of her 
remaining with her uncle had been decided 
without a word. Mab, who would not have 
come because she wanted a home, was now 
well satisfied to stay because she saw she 
was wanted. She was daughter and house- 
keeper to her uncle, and sister, friend, chief- 
counsellor, father-confessor, everything to 
Jack. 

In an intimacy of this kind, the woman is 
almost always the first to think of love. If, 
with a man, a pleasant companion steals into 
his every-day life—even though that com- 
panion may come in the guise of a young 
and pretty woman—he may go on for a long 
time, though not forever, regarding it as one 
of the good things of this life, to be taken 
with any other good thing that may come to 
him. He has his business, his whole life 
outside; this is a mere incident in it, even 
after the woman has become dear to him— 
till an awakening comes. With a woman, 
her home-life is all her life. No sooner has 
the man whom she sees daily by the fireside 
become dear to her, than she wonders what 
will be the end of it. 

This was not what happened with Mab; 
for she was not exactly a standard woman, 
and she was not in love with her cousin. 
She could never, under any possible circum- 
stances, have acted the part of Elaine; and 
she could, or, rather, she now thought she 
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could, have gone on to the end of her life 
living with this man, and have been content 
and happy while being no more to him than 
she was at present. Nevertheless, she had 
not the unconscious feeling which Jack had 
enjoyed up tonow. She knew that such an 
intimacy as theirs sometimes ended in love. 
What if it should ever-come that he—— 
But this was a thought that she always put 
determinedly from her. Pride, loyalty, 
every good feeling, all the best part of her, 
protested against her even harboring such 
thoughts as these. It was not for this that 
she had come to her uncle’s house, and tried 
to make him and his son happy. No—a 
thousand times no! She was fond of her 
cousin Jack. Fond of him? Would she 
not do anything in the world for him? But 
she did not want him to fall in love with 
her. Better far let it rest as it was between 
them. So she thought; and she often felt 
that if any change came, it would destroy 
forever their old, free, pleasant relationship. 

She had some vague feeling of this sort on 
the present occasion. Never, since the first 
day that she had seen him, had she had any- 
thing in her thoughts concerning him which 
forbade her looking into his face with the 
same freedom of regard, and exhibiting to- 
wards him that warmth of manner which her 
affection for him dictated. She was too de- 
mined that there should be nothing of non- 


sense, as she called it, between them for any. 


embarrassment. 

But, on this evening, when she saw him 
take away his arm from hers, and walk on 
beside her in moody silence, a sudden 
thought ran through her mind. What if it 
had come at last, this change she half 
dreaded ? Was she going to lose her friend, 
to gain—what? There was that perfect in- 
timacy and sense of companionship between 
them, that, at any other time, it would not 
have been an odd thing that they should 
walk on without either utteringa word. On 
this occasion, however, there was something 
in the silence which brought the same 
thought into both their minds. 

Their way was along a path which skirted 
a wooded hill on one side, and green pasture- 
lands on the other, extending in a fine, 
undulating slepe to the river below, the 
water of which was painted by the glewing 
tints of the sky, for the west was red. There 
was a stillness which might almost be felt, 
broken only by an occasional twitter from 
some bird not yet gone to sleep, and an 
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almost inaudible rustling among the tree- 
tops. Mab was feeling rather than seeing 
or hearing all this. The misty look of the 
hills, and a certain tremulousness in the air 
were quickly bringing, she knew not why, 
something like tears to her eyes, when the 
silence was at last broken by Jack. 

‘* That is a nice dress of yours, Mab. It 
fits you very well.” 

‘* Why, I have been wearing it every day 
for the last month,” said Mab, with a smile. 
** You don’t seem to have been aware of the 
fact.” 

** Well, it does fit you, though.” 

‘* Who ever said it didn’t? Don’t be idi- 
otic, Jack.” 

Mab was glad of an occasion to shake off 
the sentimental moed which was growing on 
her; and, with a laugh which was loud for 
her, she threw herself in a careless attitude 
upon the green bank, never thinking that 
she was showing off, to the best advantage, 
the lithe, supple figure which, much more 
than her dress, had been the subject of 
Jack’s criticism. 

Jack seated himself beside her, and the 
silence began to make itself felt again. 
Mab’s momentary burst of merriment had 
not had the desired effect. What was there 
in the air of this evening, she thought, as 
they sat side by side; and she fancied she 
could hear her heart beating. The red had 
faded from the sky, and a subdued, gray 
tone lay over the whole landscape. As for 
Jack, he was not trying to disguise, much 
less shake off, any feeling. With him, too, 
the evening sights and sounds were doing 
their work, and he never tried to resist 
them. He had something to say to her, and 
he wanted to say it. Still he lingered. 
What a heavenly calm it was! Mab was 


‘with him. If this could only go on forever! 


How much was he not going to risk? One 
word, one moment, and what an immense 
gulf to cross! 

‘¢ How indis#nct the hills have grown dur- 
ing the last five minutes.” 

Yes.’ 

‘* Mab, I think you and I are good enough 
friends to say anything to each other.” 

Mab looked up at him. 

‘¢ What is it, Jack? I do uot think there 
is anything you may not say to me. I 
thought you knew that.” 

** You are not going to leave us?” 

‘“*To leave you? How? I don’t know 
what you mean.”’ 
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‘* Just this; I was told to-day that ”»—— 

‘* Well?” said Mab, for he had stopped 
short, he was feeling somewhat ashamed, as 
if he had been led into accusing her of some 
unworthy act which he ought to have known 
she had not committed. ‘‘ What is it all 
about, Jack?” she continued, laying her 
hand upon his arm; and, leaning forward, 
she looked at him with a smile of such long- 
drawn sweetness that poor Jack felt his 
head going. 

“Are you going to marry Williams?” 
He was glad to get it out in any way. for he 
could not reflect. 

Mab’s answer was only an amazed stare. 
At last she broke into a laugh. 

“What on earth do you mean?” she 
said. 

Mab was far from ignorant that she could 
dispose of the Reverend Francis Williams 
very much as she chose. She could not 
help noticing that she could make him 
change color at will by simply turning her 
eyes on him; and, knowing this, that she 
should occasionally, during the past month 
or so, have tried effects in this way only 
proved that she was a woman. She was, 
moreover, a young lady with a large share 
of humor, who generally found a laugh 
irresistible, even when turned against her- 
self. ‘‘ Studies from real life,’ she thought 
to herself; and all the while this seft-faced 
votary of science conducted, with an imper- 
turbable gravity and staidness of demeanor 
which were unexceptional, her experi- 
ments on the living subject. At last she 
had it berne in upon her by various signs 
that Francis Williams was very willing to 
take her to his home and heart if she were 
agreeable. So her surprise, not feigned, 
was due to the fact that Jack should come 


to her with such a story. Jack felt his heart’ 


grow lighter with her laugh. 

‘*¢ You are not answering me,’’ he said. 

‘“*Did you ever hear of Betsy Baxter?” 
said Mab, the corners of her mouth going up. 

*¢* Not that I know of.” 

‘¢ Well, she refused the man before he 
‘axed’ her.” 

“No, really! ” said Jack, laughing for the 
first time since he had come out. ‘Oh, but 
we all know what that is worth! ”’ 

‘* Now don’t be absurd,’”’ said Mab, sud- 
denly looking grave as though she were de- 
fending herself in a court of justice. ‘I 
am not going to marry Mr. Williams because, 
in the first place, he has never asked me, 


and—but I don’t think I need state any 
further reasons.” 

Jack, in spite of himself, was satisfied. 
There was no mistaking the girl’s manner. 
It was plain that she was heart-whole in 
that quarter. 

“Don’t be annoyed with me for talking 
to you about it,”? he said. ‘‘ I know I have 
no right. It was only that I wanted to hear 
the truth from yourself. I thought lately 
that you seemed happy with us.” 

*“* And you were right, Jack—indeed you 
were. I have been happier than I ever was 
in my life before. We do not talk of such 
things, but 

And poor Mab, who, in her iselated girl- 
hood, had known so little love, and who 
never could talk composedly of anything she 
felt deeply, now felt a great lump rising in 
her throat, and she stopped, not trusting 
herself to look up. The feeling she had 
been struggling against the whole evening 
was overmastering her at last. 

Jack did not speakatonce. He was looking 
at her, at the half-averted face, at the white 
hand that lay on her lap. At last he said, in 
a@ voice se low that it was almost a whis- 
per:— 

‘* Mab, I don’t know what I felt when I 
heard I was perhaps going to lose you.”’ 

‘*T never thought you cared so much.” 

The words escaped her involuntarily before 
she had time to reflect. With almost any 
other girl this would have been a mere piece 
of croquetry in its most elementary ferm; 
but then almost any other girl would have 
understood what Jack’s last words meant. 
Mab simply gave expression, without con- 
sidering, to the first thought that came upper- 
most; and, ifshe was beginning to feel what 
Jack meant, it was not from his words that 
she derived it, and she did not reason with 
herself about it. 

“Oh, forgive me, Jack!’’ she continued 
hastily. ‘It is not that I mean. Indeed 
you have all shown me that you were glad to 
have me. You could not think me ungrate- 
ful; but 

She broke off suddenly, because, in looking 
up, her eyes met Jack’s. He was standing 
before her, and his dark cheeks grew pale as 
she looked at him; and there was a certain 
look in his eyes which silenced the words on 
her lips. She stopped short, and her heart 
began to beat very fast. The next moment 
Jack was close to her. Neither of them re- 
membered what happened after that. When, 


if 
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some time afterwards, Mab looked again on 
the scene which had grown familiar to her, 
it was a new world she saw. True, the last 
streak of red had faded from the sky, and 
the solitary star had not been visible a little 
while before; but it was not that. She had 
surrendered. Yesterday was gone, with all 
its thoughts and feelings, and now seemed 
years removed. 

It was characteristic of her that, as, up to 
this, she had hidden her heart out of sight, 
and lived her life outside herself, so now, 
when this man told her that she was to him 
the fairest prize in the whole broad earth, 
the only thing that made life worth living, 
she laid her heart open before him without 
reserve—that heart which she now saw had 
all the time been tending just this way, and 
which it needed only a few careless words, a 
touch of the hand, and the hush of an 
autumn evening to bring into direct contact 
with his. 

“ Jack,” she said, after a silence, ‘I do 
not know what my life has been before 
this.” 

Jack’s answer was a loving one; and, 
hand-in-hand, they walked home through 
the darkening woods. 


CHAPTER III. 


OU know there is no help for it, Jack. 
The time won’t be so long; and we 
don’t mind waiting, dear.”’ 

It was Mab who was speaking, looking in- 
to his eyes half timidly, a hand on each of 
his shoulders. 

“T do,” was Jack’s answer, prompt and 
decisive. 

“ But 

“Oh, yes, I know we can’t help it!” 

‘“* And why not satisfy your father in this? 
Let there be no engagement between us. 
Do we not know each qther? and what dif- 
ference can it make? When we can marry, 
come to me again, and we can talk of it.” 

“Ts it because I can’t get angry while you 
are—just here, that you say that to me?” 

Mab’s face was, in truth, in its growing 
tenderness, a bad advocate for the cause. 

“I shall remember that always,’’ she said, 
“when ever I find it necessary to speak 
home-truths, or to make myself generally 
disagreeable, by-and-by, you know.” 

Her lips were very close to his, and the 
conversation took a turn which was quite as 


rational as that of any other two young peo- 
ple in the same mutual relationship. 

Jack was not entirely satisfied with the 
aspect of affairs. His father and he looked 
on certain matters from different points of 
view; that was all. The former did not 
withhold his consent to his son’s engage- 
ment, it was true; but it was given grudg- 
ingly and of necessity; and to Jack’s modest 
proposal that he should give him his share 
in the business now instead of next year he 
turned a deaf ear. They were a pair of 
young fools, he said. Why could they not 
have waited till they were able to marry be- 
fore talking of love? Still, if they were 
bent on it, let them wait till next year, and 
then talk of it. 

Jack thought differently; however he was 
teo rapturously happy to rebel much at any- 
thing. Mab was his, even if they had to 
wait; and he put aside all causes for dissatis- 
faction. But after a little time they began 
to show themselves again; and the weeks 
were broken by occasional fits of restlessness 
which he could not always explain to him- 
self. It was weary waiting. Why should 
they be compelled to waste one of the best 
years of their lives? He was half angry 
with Mab because she did not show a little 
impatience, and chafing because his love 
could not bend the dull routine of his life in- 
to something new. 

It was Christmas by this time, and with 
the New Year he had togototewn. Buscot 
was only a couple of hours’ run from Lon- 
don, and business occasionally sent him 
thither. He half welcomed the distraction, 
for he had a bad fit of restlessness on him. 
He loved Mab with depth and passion which 
many a man whose love would have kept a 
more even tenor would have been incapable 
of; but he was young, and he wanted more 
from his love than the present arrangements 
seemed to afford him. If he could only 
have carried Mab off with him, away from 
his work and every-day life. But he seemed 
to be hemmed in and restrained on every 
side. 

The first person he met in London was 
young Rivers, son of a gentleman who lived 
near Buscot, whose house had always been 
opened to Jack. He was delighted to see 
his friend now, took possession of him for 
the rest of the day, and would not let him 
go till he promised to meet him that night 
at the opera, 

‘*T am going with my aunt and the girls,” 
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he said, “and you will find me in Box 23. 
I want to introduce you to them. Non- 
sense, my dear fellow! ’’ as Jack made some 
remonstrance. ‘* They will be delighted to 
see any friend of mine. And they keep the 
jolliest house you can imagine; plenty of 
fun always going on, and pretty girls. 
There’s an inducement! ”’ 

“Certainly,” said Jack, smiling, as he 
thought how little his friend knew of the tal- 
isman he carried about with him, and his 
heart going back to a pair of blue eyes in 
the country. However, the proposal fell in 
with his restless mood, and he went. 

It was late when Jack arrived at Covent 
Garden, and he found Theodore Rivers 
there before him, with three ladies to whom 
he introduced him. After the first act Jack 
found an opportunity of saying in an under- 
tone to Rivers:— 

‘¢ Who is the lady in the amber dress ? ”’ 

Where? Here in the box, you mean? 
Why, that’s Beatrice! I thought I intro- 
duced you. I say, Trix—Mr. Mainwaring 
—Miss Rivers.” 

The lady in the amber dress who was 
thus accosted, and who now turned round 
and bowed with languid grace, had been 
the object of Jack’s attention much more 
than the stage ever since he had entered 
the theatre. Her profile had been all that 
he could see during the performance, but 
now she turned full upon him a face which 
had enslaved the hearts of a good many 
men before this. It was a perfect oval, 
with the creamy-white complexion of a 
brunette, cheeks delicately outlined and 
colored like a ripe peach, finely-marked dark 
eyebrows, full lids that lifted themselves 
slowly and revealed eyes of undeterminable 
color, but soft, dark and lustrous, a mouth 
which the short upper lip drew into a fine 
curve, showing the barest perceptible glim- 
mer of white teeth. A dress of amber color 
left bare a throat and neck that looked like 
marble,’ but marble living and breathing, 
and an arm that a sculptor might have 
copied. 

Jack leaned forward and talked some com- 
monplaces till the curtain rose again. He 
then relapsed into his corner, and his atten- 
tion was centred upon the opera till it was 
all over. The ladies rose to leave before 
the ballet, and Mrs. Rivers asked Jack to 
accompany them home with Theodore. He 
did so, and it was late that night when he 


got back to his lodgings. 


The next day he dined at the Rivers’; 
on the one following he was to have gone 
home. But there was someone else who 
had determined that he should not go. This 
was Beatrice Rivers, who thought she might 
as well enliven the monotony of London out 
of the season by a new flirtation, now that 
she had nothing else on hand. The eyes 
which, that evening at the theatre, had 
seemed to Jack to be merely languidly suf- 
fering admiration had all the time been not- 
ing that this young friend of Theodore was 
undeniably good-looking, that it was a very 
handsome pair of dark eyes that met hers; 
further, that the look in these same eyes 
had been one of unmistakable admiration. 
It might be worth cultivating, she thought, 
lazily, pour passer le temps. She was accus- 
tomed to receive homage, and had not often 
to look for it in vain, but she could not quite 
understand this man, whose quiet, self- 
contained air might have been set down as 
indifference if she had not taken the trouble 
to find out whether it was or not. “Sup- 
pose one were to try ?”’ she laughed to her- 
self. She little knew the mind with which 
she was playing. 

After two days spent in the intensity of 
life in London, all Jack’s old spirit of revolt 
rose up again within him. Discontent with 
his work, a longing for freedom, for more in 
his life than it had, had taken possession of 
him. What had made him content last 
year? he asked himself. In what miserable 
contrast now stood out before him the tor- 
por, the low interests of a country village, 
when compared with the full life, the stimu- 
lating contact with all forms of mental ac- 
tivity, the society, the amusements of a 
centre of cultivated minds. If he could only 
have brought Mab away and kept her here; 
but Mab was pressing him too hard when 
she preached, ever and always, ‘Wait.” 
How could he wait when his brain was on 
fire ? ‘ 

These two causes, working from opposite 
directions, brought about the result that, at 
the end of a week, Jack was still in London. 
Mr. Mainwaring complained to Mab and 
wrote. The business was being neglected. 
Mab herself sent Jack a private note, putting 
on a little gentle pressure. Still he did not 
come. More days, another week passed, 
and he was yet in London. A glance intoa 
certain drawing-room in Curzon Street, one 
evening, rather more than a fortnight after 
Jack had first come up to town, would have 
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shown his father and Mab how he hid been 
spending the intervening time. 

A brilliantly-lighted room—a whist-party, 
very noisy, and, on the whole, not very 
good-tempered ; in another part of the room 
two girls and a young gentleman, who seem 
to have something very amusing to talk 
about. Apart from them all, a third girl 
was seated ata piano. She was not playing, 
but had turned round, and, leaning one 
shapely arm on the piano, was speaking in 
a very low voice to a certain pale, dark- 
complexioned young man, whose tall figure 
was half hidden in the recess of the window. 
The young lady’s cheeks were very bright, 
and she was playing with a crimson rose 
that she wore at her breast. 

‘“* And you are really leaving this week? ”’ 
she said. 

“T think so. Ishould have been at home 
long ago.” 

‘We shall miss you so mu 

Jack’s eyes avoided hers. 

‘* Will you come and look at the fern we 
transplanted yesterday ? It seems to be do- 
ing well. Perhaps you can tell me if I 
ought to water it.” 

They crossed the room, and she passed on 
before him into a conservatory which opened 
off the opposite end. 

Beatrice Rivers was very tall, and her 
dress amply displayed the fine outline of her 
figure. She walked with a free, graceful 
motion, which Jack’s eyes involuntarily fol- 
lowed. They discussed the fern, and still 
lingered. 

“Do you know,” said Beatrice, lowering 
her voice to a tone whieh invested her 
merest commonplaces with a hidden mean- 
ing, ‘my uncle wants me to pay him a visit 
at Buscot? He has asked me to go back 
with Theodore next week.” 

“And are you coming ?” inquired Jack. 

Beatrice was standing very close to him; 
he felt her hair touch his cheek. It was 
half light in the conservatory, and the eyes 
that looked into his seemed darker and more 
speaking than ever. 

“T do not know,” she said, and made a 
slight movement. The next moment Jack 


felt her hand touch his. 
“You will come?” he said. 
think so.” 
“* May I have that rose?” 
Pan rose had become loosened from her 
ress, 
See—it is falling.” 
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Jack stooped and picked it up, and pressed 
it to his lips. She then turned and went 
back into th: room. 

The nex. morning, Jack packed his port- 
ma>teau with the first light, and took the 
earliest train to Buscot. 


CHAPTER IV. 


gous women seem to be gifted with a 

perennial freshness of regard. No 
matter how large the drafts made upon it 
may be, it remains always the same. Be- 
atrice Rivers, who had borne the brunt of 
some half a dozen London seasons, leaving 
her soul like a blurred and blotted parch- 
ment written over by many different hands, 
and whose eyes had been telling the same 
tale, over and over again, to she only knew 
herself how many men during that time, 
now told it once more to Jack Mainwaring, 
as effectually as if it were a maiden’s first 
timid confession. Mab’s own honest eyes, 
speaking from a soul untrammeled by false- 
hood, because, indeed, she had nothing to 
hide, could not have looked into his with a 
more childlike trustfulness than did this 
other woman’s when she gave him to under- 
stand that she would visit Buscot if he 
wished it. 

No such reflection as this, however, crossed 
Jack’s mird. He was young, and youth is 
unstable; but, great as his offence towards 
Mab was, he had never, for one moment, 
brought the two women together in his 
thought, whether for analogy or comparison. 
He had, for the time, simply ignored every- 
thing in his life but what was now absorbing 
him; and, if there had taken possession of 
him some unacknowledged feeling that Mab 
meant home, duty, the life he hated till, in- 
deed, she had taught him to love all for her 
sake, it remained unacknowledged. He 
knew that she was a sacred thing, only to be 
touched by clean hands. 

And this same feeling of Jack’s was, in 
the main, well founded. Mab’s face, with 
all its warm tenderness, never, even in her 
most passionate moments, lost its pure, al- 
most childlike, expression; and, even when 
he held her close to his heart, her lips to his, 
he had ever present the sense that with this 
woman he must always strive to be his 
best—that he could not dare to approach her 
and meet her honest gaze except by a like 
honesty. Poor Mab! Surely, it was hard 
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on her, if, just at this point, she would have 
fared better had she been a worse woman. 

When he arrived at home, Mab was the 
first to see that all was not right with him, 
though the true reason was the last that 
would have entered her head. She let his 
silence, moodiness, and avoidance of her 
pass for some days unnoticed. At last, late 
one afternoon, coming upon him sitting all 
alone in the dark, except for the firelight, 
she yielded to the impulse which came over 
her. She went over and sat beside him. 
Perhaps he wquid speak. She waited, but 
he was still silent. 

Jack,” she said, in a tender, low-toned 
voice, placing a soft hand upon his, ‘‘ oh, my 
dearest ’’—it came out with a sudden burst 
at last—‘‘ what is troubling you that you 
cannot speak about to me ?”’ 

Jack felt as if the place which her hand 
touched was burning him. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said, impatiently. 
‘*T am in a bad humor,I suppose. Why, 
do you suppose a fellow must always be in 
the same mood ? ”’ 

This to Mab, whose special good gift it 
was that she always understood his moods, 
who rarely, indeed, ran counter to any one’s 
mood! Seeing that she had annoyed him, 
she left him. 

That same night, after Jack had bidden 
her goed-night, some sudden impulse 
prompted him to call her back, some yearn- 
ing feeling, a vague longing for something. 
She came and stood before him in the dark 
passage without speaking. 

‘** Mab, kiss me.”’ 

She put her arms round his neck, and 
pressed her lips to his with a passion that 
frightened herself, till, feeling the tears 
coming, she broke away from him. 

Good-night,”’ she said, and’ turned and 
fled to her own room. Safe inside, she 
threw herself kneeling beside her bed, in a 
passion of tears. Oh! what was this that 
had come between them ? 

No one, seeing Mab walk down-the village 
street the next morning, would have guessed 
that she had passed a sleepless night. She 
was dressed in a plain, tight-fitting suit of 
dark-blue cloth, the raised velvet brim of 
her dark-blue, broad-leafed hat showing 
part of a white forehead, and crisp waves of 
gold-streaked brown hair. Beatrice Rivers, 
passing with her cousin Theodore, wondered 
who was the pretty girl who greeted her 
companion with such a bright smile. 
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“The girls in this out-of-the-way place 
have some idea of dressing themselves, I 
perceive,” she remarked, never reflecting 
that Mab’s dress would have passed unno- 
ticed had it not been for the fine, free grace 
of the figure which it could not disguise. 
is that ?”’ 

That’s old Mainwaring’s niece,’’ replied 
young Rivers. “Did I never happen to 
mention her? She always lives with them. 
She is a fine girl—jolly, and lots to say; and 
pretty, too, isn’t she ?”’ 

Ye-es.”’ 

A minute ago she had admired her, but 
now this was all she found to say; for she 
was thinking that Jack Mainwaring had 
never mentioned this girl’s name to her. 

Mab was on her way to pay Miss Main- 
waring—the aunt who had stood by Jack 
more than once in his early days—one of her 
periodical visits. This lady had never looked 
on the girl with very indulgent eyes, consid- 
ering her, indeed, rather an interloper. 
Mab’s quick instinct had told her this soon 
enough, and she had always rather shrunk 
from the old lady, who looked at her with 
such sharp eyes, and asked her so many 
questions. When Jack and she had agreed 
to keep the engagement a secret, Mab’s first 
entreaty had been that Aunt Jane should 
not be told till it was unavoidable. 

“She will look at me a hundred times 
more scrutinizingly than ever, if she knows 
I am to be your wife,’’ she had said, with a 
little shrug of her shoulders; and Jack had 
satisfied her in this. 

These visits, however, though an ever- 
recurring penance to Mab, were a sacred 
duty; and they generally got themselves ac- 
complished with a precision as to date which 
ought to have inspired Aunt Jane with 
grave doubts as to their spontaneity. 

Miss Mainwaring was at home, enjoying 4 
comfortable gossip with one of her intimate 
friends. Mab regretted her ill-timed visit, 
and seated herself a little apart at the win- 
dow, joining only now and then in the con- 
versation; for they were talking, for the 
most part, of people she did not know; and, 
even if she did, she would never have felt 
inclined to discuss anyone in the manner 
that these two ladies did. 

‘“‘ But he behaved very badly,” said Miss 
Mainwaring—it was some time after Mab 
had come in. ‘“ He owed—well, I don’t like 
to say how much. Mr. Rivers had to help 
him.” 
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“Indeed? I thought so, myself. Then 
it was about that that Mr. Rivers had to go 
away? He has come back. I suppose you 
know he was in church yesterday? And 
have you seen his niece, who has come to 
stay with them? Everyone is talking about 
her.” , 

“T saw a strange lady in the pew yester- 
day—a tall girl, beautifully dressed.” 

That was she! She is a celebrated beauty, 
they say. By-the-way, ask your nephew 
about her; he knows her very well. They 
say young Rivers declares that he never was 
away from her side in London—that he 
never saw a@ young man so smitten, and that 
she seemed to like it very well.” 

““O-h!” laughed Miss Mainwaring, “then 
that was the reason Master Jack was so long 
away; that was how he was doing his busi- 
ness! Well, one never knows what boys 
may be after.”” Miss Mainwaring could not 
help showing that she was gratified by the 
gossip, for Mr. Rivers was rather a great 
man in the neighborhood. ‘* Who knows 
what may come of it?’ she added. 

‘Qh, as for that, it would be very nice in- 
deed!” said the other lady. ‘‘ He would be 
alucky young man. Such a fine girl; and 
—— I dare say; and then the connec- 
tion!” 

Mab’s blue eyes were looking through the 
open window away to the distant hills which 
were lying in the sunlight. She saw 
an old woman driving cows along the path. 
A small boy ran whistling past. A girl was 
carrying water up the hill; she saw how the 
glossy black of her hair caught the sunlight. 
It was curious how she noted all this; for in 
her heart was only one thought. Jack had 
been moody of late—he had avoided her. 
What was it they were saying? Whom 
were they talking about? But what was it 
they meant? What was that woman ever- 
lastingly driving her cows for? It seemed 
to Mab as if the last few minutes had 
stretched over her whole life, as if she had 
always been sitting there, listening to these 
two women, whose voices had a strange and’ 
far-off sound in her ears. 


“Do you not think so, Miss Dallas ?”’ said 
the visitor. 


“T beg your pardon ? 

“Do you not think your cousin shows very 
good taste in admiring Miss Rivers ?” 
_“ Very,” said Mab, and showed the pure 
line of her profile against the opposite wall, 
still continuing her eager watch of the old 
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woman and her cows. There—that one 
would always try to get into the next field— 
Jack—London—that beautiful girl. She tried 
to persuade herself that she was laughing at 
it all. What nonsense it was! What did 
these two old women know about her lover? 
But deep down in her heart the misgiving 
which had been tormenting her for the last 
week now assumed giant proportions. Why 
was Jack out of sorts, why abstracted in her 
presence? Alas, here was a reason! 

“And did you remark her bonnet in 
church? It must be the fashion, you know, 
for she comes from London; but Miss 
Hughes did tell us flat crowns were coming 
in.’’ 

“Yes, the beef-eater,” said Mab, oracu- 
larly, rising at the same time to take her 
leave, “‘that is the newest shape. Odd- 
looking, aren’t they? Like a round box on 
one’s head.” 

Good-by,”” my dear,” said Miss Main- 
waring. ‘* My love to your uncle; and tell 
Jack, the bad fellow, that he has given me 
up altogether lately, but that I know the 
reason—the reason,’’ chuckled the old lady. 

As she spoke, she looked sharply into the 
girl’s face, and Mab returned the look un- 
flinchingly, though she winced inwardly, for 
she knew what it meant. Miss Mainwaring 
had her suspicions with regard to the rela- 
tionship between her and Jack, and this was 
her triumph. 

“Then you must excuse him, Miss Main- 
waring,”’ said Mab, with a gay laugh,— 
‘¢ under the circumstances, you know.” 

A multitude of thoughts crowded into 
Mab’s mind after she had left the house. 
There was only one clear idea ever before 
her mind. She wanted to see Jack, to give 
him back his freedom. What a blind fool 
she had been all this time! How plain it all 
was, and she had never seen it! Even last 
night had he not shrunk from her? .And 
still she had not discerned it. His heart was 
gone, and he was trying to be true to her. 
But why did Jack treat her so badly as not 
to come and tell her? Why did he act in so 
strange a fashion ? 

The short winter day was drawing to a 
close; the air was damp and penetrating, 
but she did not feel it. She had taken the 
way home through the woods, purposely 
lengthening her walk, seeking involuntarily 
by rapid movement to counteract the wild 
unrest of her mind. If she could only knew! 
But the idea would force itself back to her— 
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what if it were all false—if she were wrong- 
ing him? Ought she not to trust him in 
spite of the world ? 

She came to an abrupt turn of the path, 
and stopped suddenly. Who was that stand- 
ing there before her? Whowas it? When 
her heart repeated this question, it was 
merely an unconscious denial of what her 
eyesight assured her. At a little distance a 
tall girl was standing with her back to her, 
only part of her profile visible—a delicately- 
shaped cheek and soft masses of dark hair— 
and beside her Jack, a flush on his dark face, 
and he was holding her hand. 

Mab stood for one minute powerless, then 
turned and fled. 


CHAPTER V. 


IN Jack came home to dinner that 

same evening, he looked round the 

room. Where was Mab? She had gone out 

in the morning, the servant said, and she 
had not seen her since. 

‘¢ She knows that I never wait dinner for 
anyone, said Mr. Mainwaring, put out at 
being a quarter of an hour past his usual 
time; ‘‘she ought to be in early these dark 
days.” 

She may be with Aunt Jane,” said Jack. 
“TI will go and fetch her after dinner. 
What a cold evening it has turned. Could 
you not make that fire any better?” he 
called out to the servant. ‘‘ And shut the 
door.”’ 

Jack could not have told by what strange 
contradiction it was that the room looked so 
inexpressibly dreary without that same girl’s 
face which, for days past, he had tried to 
avoid. The dinner passed almost in silence. 
An hour later, as Jack was sitting idle in an 
arm-chair, the evening post came in, and a 
letter was put into his hands, which he 
opened without looking at the address. The 
next moment he was sitting up in his chair, 
staring stupidly, with a dazed, bewildered 
gaze, at a scrap of paper he held in his 
hand. At last, with one bound he sprang to 
his feet, his face deadly white. 

‘¢ Great Heaven! what is this?’’ he ex- 
claimed in a hoarse voice, and looked round 
wildly. 

He read the few lines over and over again 
before he could form any idea of their mean- 
ing. Where had this come from? What 
did it mean? Mab! Where was Mab? 
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Who had written this? What did she 
mean? It could not be that she was gone! 

In a certain poem a husband answers a 
jealous wife by reminding her how, year 
before, he had impoverished himself, spent 
his all, in the purchase of a genuine Raphael, 
He recalls to her his exertions to obtain it, 
his ecstasies, his pride in possession; how 
he had talked of nothing, dreamed of noth- 
ing else for some time after it became his; 
and how he now passed it by unnoticed on 
the wall, while he amused himself, perhaps, 
with Doré’s last picture-book, knowing that 
his treasure was safe, always there at any 
time. 

** So any sketch or scrap, pochade, caricature, 
Made in a moment, meant a moment to endure, 
I snap at, seize, and then forever throw aside, 
And find it in its place. But, if a servant cried 
‘Fire in the gallery!’ methinks, were I engaged 
In Dore elbow-deep, portfolios million-paged 
To the four winds would pack, sped by the heart 

iest curse 

Was ever launched from lip, to strew the ui- 

verse, 

While I would brave the best o’ the burning, 

bear away 

Either my perfect piece in safety, or ’’—— 

Jack had read the book, and voted it in- 
comprehensible; but, nevertheless, he had 
been going through an experience very like 
this for the last few months. Mab was his. 
His treasure was safe, always in its place, 
while he had trifled, dallied, grown weary, 
and looked for distraction; but now—‘ Fire 
in the gallery! ’’—Mab was gone! He never 
knew what he felt in that moment when he 
first began to comprehend what it was that 
the torn scrap he held in his hand meant. 
This was what he read:— 

‘““ Why could you not have trusted me, 
Jack? Ought you not to have known that 
your happiness is what I prize most? Good- 
by.”’ 

That was all. He turned it over. Not 
another word—not a clew to her movements. 
Poor Mab’s hastily-formed resolution was 
defective in many points. Had she reflect- 
ed, she would have added something to ease 
their minds concerning her; but then, had 
she reflected, she certainly would not have 
chosen this mode of escape at all. When 
Jack had collected his scattered senses, t0 
call his father, search Mabel’s room, and 
question the servants, was the work of 4 
few minutes. Mr. Mainwaring’s genuine 
distress, his astonished questionings, only 
added to Jack’s fever. How could he tell 
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him the only reason he knew for her flight ? 
No one had seen her, except one outdoor 
servant. He had been working in the field 
when it was getting dusk, he said, and the 
young lady had passed down the avenue. 
He had lifted his hat to her, but she had not 
seen him. She was walking fast and carry- 
ing a small valise. : 

This was all that anyone knew about her. 
In five minutes Jack was on his horse, gal- 
loping at full speed to Milby Junction, the 
nearest railway-station, about two miles 
from Buseot. Here a porter told him that a 
young lady answering his description, slight 
and pale, dressed in black, with no lug- 
gage but a small valise, had taken the train 
for London that evening. 

“Has the night-mail left?’’? Jack inter- 
rupted, eagerly. 

“Not yet, sir. 
minutes.” 

Just in time! The stars were favoring 
him. So far he was on her track. In five 
minutes he was in the train; and he arrived 
in London not many minutes after Mabel 
herself. 

A few hours, and yet what countless bar- 
tiers separated them! Jack, who had felt 


It will be up in five 


his hopes rising while he was doing some- 
thing, felt this now for the first time when 
he arrived in London, and thought, ‘“‘ Where 


next?”? And this question which, with a 
bewildered brain and feverish hopefulness, 
he had asked himself when standing on the 
crowded platform, he asked himself again, 
when, worn out, fagged, and dispirited, after 
weeks of searching, advertising, beating up 
and down, he had to confess that all was 
fruitless. He could not discover a trace of 
Mab. What was he to do next? How 
could he even be sure that she was still in 
London? But then, where else could he ge 
toseek her? It was wearing him out. He 
could not rest inactive, and he knew of 
nothing more to do. 

At length—it was the third week—a 
break came. News came to him that a 
young lady answering his description had, 
been lodging at 107 Prospect Street. With 
all possible speed he hastened to the place. 
It was a poor street in one of the most 
crowded parts of London. He found the 
house, and the sound of his own voice star- 
tled him as he asked whether a Miss Dallas 
Was lodging there. 

“I do not know anyone of that name,” 
the girl answered, who opened the door. 
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She was a stout, black-eyed young woman, 
very slatternly, with bare arms, and a dress 
burst in many places, but with some attempt 
at adornment in the disposal of a bit of dirty 
cherry-colored ribbon in her hair. 

She looked up in surprise at Jack’s strange 
manner. Was there no lady lodging with 
them? None now. A young woman had 
been with them for about a fortnight lately, 
but she had left last week. Jack wiped the 
cold drops off his forehead. Where had she 
gone to? The girl did not know, but she 
would ask her mistress. Would the gentle- 
man step in? 

Jack went in, and the mistress of the 
house appeared. In answer to his question- 
ings, she said that a young lady had come to 
them about three weeks before, she thought, 
and had taken her back room. She was 
rather tall, dressed in black, pale. She 
seemed to be in trouble, and was ill after she 
came. She did not go out much. She was 
looking for some employment, but did not 
obtain any while with her. She called her- 
self Miss Smith. She left the preceding 
week, and she did not know where she was 
gone. 

‘* Does no one in the house know where 
she is gone?” asked Jack ‘‘ Did she tell 
no one ?”’ 

The woman laughed. 

** She did not know herself, poor thing! ” 

“What do you mean?” said Jack. ““Why 
did she leave ?” 

‘¢ She had no money, sir. She left owing 
me something. I did not like to be hard on 
her, but the times ure bad, and I’ve a fam- 
ily, sir; and there was another lodger ready 
to take the room—one as would pay. I 
didn’t press her to an hour ”—— 

You turned her out, you mean?” said 
Jack, turning pale. 

‘¢T was sorry, sir,’’ said the woman; “‘ and 
I didn’t press her to an hour; and I didn’t 
want to take all the money, as it was the last 
sixpence she had; but it was less than what 
she owed me; and I’ve six children, sir, and 
a lodger waiting for the room.” 

Jack turned faint. Mab alone in London, 
and without money! It was worse than he 
had thought. So much he knew, that she 
was, most likely, still in London —but 
where? She was as far off from him as 
ever. Whither was he to turn, and was this 
weary, sickening search to go on forever with 
no result ? 

Another week passed, and he was still in 
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London. He felt that some irresistible 
power was keeping him within its bounds. 
He was doing nothing, it was true, but he 
was there. He still wandered about the 
streets, but. more to occupy himself, and 
keep himself from thinking than for any- 
thing else. 

One day he met Mrs. Rivers and her 
daughter driving in the park. They 
stopped. 

‘¢ We did not know you were in town, Mr. 
Mainwaring,” said Beatrice, after the first 
greetings were over. ‘‘ When did you come 
up?” 

**Some time ago. Three—no, about a 
month ago, I think,”’ he answered. 

‘‘In town a month, and you have never 
come to see us! ” 

“*T have been engaged,”’ said Jack, lifting 
a pair of weary dark eyes encircled with 
black, but not looking at the girl’s face. 
Would they soon let him go? 

** But too engaged to come to see us ?”’ 

‘*T am sorry,” he said, ‘‘ but my time has 
been taken up. I must ask you to excuse 
me.” 

Well, good-by.”’ 

Good-by.” 

One evening, when it was growing dark, 
as he was passing a street near where Mab 
had once lodged, he felt some one touch his 
arm. He turned round and saw a young 
woman, whose face he tried in vain to recall, 
though he knew he had seen the bold, black 
eyes somewhere. 

“*Tf you please, sir,’’ she said, ‘* don’t you 
remember me? I’m Kate, Mrs. Appleby’s 
girl, Ain’t you the gent as was coming 
asking after a young woman ’’—— 

““Have you heard anything of her? 
Speak, girl—quick! ”’ he said. 

“* Well, sir, I made bold ”»—— 

“Tell me what you know,” interrupted 
Jack; and, in his excitement he seized the 
girl by the shoulder. 

“Well, you know, sir, she went away 


owing missus some’at; and one day last 
week a small boy comes with a bit of a note 
and the balance rolled up in paper, and ’e 
says a young woman as is lodging with ’is 
mother sent ’im with it to Mrs. Appleby; 
and, sir, thinking you might be coming 
again, I asks ’im where ’is mother lives, an’ 
*e said as ’ow it was thirteen—thirteen, sir, 
George’s Row, Notting ’ill.’’ 

Jack vanished from before the girl’s aston- 
ished eyes. ‘‘ Thirteen, George’s Row,” he 
repeated to himself, trying to quiet the mad 
fever in his veins, as he wondered had the 
train ever gone so slowly before. Could it 
be that it had come at last, or was this only 
another cruel disappointment ? 

He had some difficulty in finding the 
street. It was avery shabby row of small 
houses, in a very deserted locality. A soli- 
tary milkman was the only living creature he 
saw. At No. 13 he stopped. Was Miss 
Smith at home? Yes. Would he give his 
name, his message ? the woman asked who 
opened the door. 

‘¢ Show me the room,’’ he said; and a gold 
piece found its way into the woman’s 
hand. 

Without any more hesitation she led the 
way up a narrow flight of stairs. At a door 
on the first landing she stopped. 

“* That’s it,” she said. 

Jack stcod a moment before the door, try- 
ing in vain to be calm. Could it be that he 
was going to see her? He was afraid to 
hope; and yet-—— 

He knocked. A voice said ‘‘ Come in,” 
and he opened the door. 

A small, low room, poorly furnished, but 
neat; over at the window a table. A girl 
was sitting at it. She was dressed in black, 
her fair head bent over her writing. His 
heart gave one bound. 

Mab! ” 

The girl looked up, His search was over. 
They had come together at last, never again 
to part. 


SUMMER. 


LZ sunny days, that know yourselves so fair, 
Ye will not cease, but linger, linger on, 

Till dark-browed night bids ye for shame be gone, 

And does the wan moon’s sov’reignty declare— 

Long joyous days, that wake with balmy air, 

And ceaseless chirp of birds, and buzzing drone 

Of insects, fragrance of the hay new-mown 


And scent of roses, roses everywhere— 

Hot sleepy noons, when e’en the quiet drip 

Of fountains ceases, and the river’s flow 

Grows sluggish ’neath the sun’s resistless rays— 
And restful evenings when the daisies dip 
Themselves in dew, and close their eyes, and g0 
To sleep. Oh, welcome, welcome, summer days: 
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NANCY’S BROOK. 
A LEGEND OF THE WHITE HILLS. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


BOUT half a mile below the Mt. Craw- 
ford House—once the residence of 
Abel Crawford, the old patriarch of the 
mountains, and where he is now lying at 
rest—there flows a rapid mountain torrent, 
spanned by a bridge resting on the steep 
cliff, down through which the water has, in 
the lapse of ages, worn a deep channel, 
through which it now rushes, white with 
foam, far below the feet of the traveler who 
pauses to gaze into the chasm until his head 
grows dizzy from the sight. This stream is 
known to the inhabitants of the country and 
to tourists as ‘* Nancy’s Brook,’ and is so 
put down in all the guide-books. 

There is a tale connected with this brook 
which is as familiar to the country people 
who reside in that section as the tale they 
tell of that August night when the Willey 
family were destroyed by the slides from the 
mountains, and when many thought, that, 
despite the bow of promise to the contrary, 
a flood again was to destroy the earth. 

Thomas Starr King, in his “ White 
Hills,’ has mentioned the story we are 
about to tell; andso has Willey, in his ‘*In- 
cidents of White Mountain History;” but 
neither has given all the facts of the case, 
or, rather, as the story is told by those who 
have been familiar with it since a child. So, 
without further prelude, I will tell the story 
as I have often heard it related by those who 
can stretch their memory back to the time 
when the tragedy took place. 

Among those then living at Lancaster, a 
town some thirty miles above the Notch, 
was aman that bore the name of Colonel 
Whipple. He was a well-to-do farmer; and 
he also kept a tavern—the only one then in 
the place. On this account he was consid- 
ered a man of importance by those living 
around him, who were fond of gathering in 
his bar-room stormy days and cold, winter 
evenings, to tell long stories and drink his 
liquor, which he dealt out to them with a 
liberal hand. In those days the ‘“ Maine 
Law” had not been thought of; and every- 
body drank in the taverns, and kept their 
decanters well filled at home. 

Colonel Whipple was about forty years of 
age, and a widower without children. His 


wife had been dead for a number of years, 
and his house was presided over by a niece 
of hers, who had lived with them since a 
child, and who was, at the time our story 
opens, about twenty-five years of age, and 
who, report said, was about to marry a wild 
fellow by the name of Joseph Plaisted, who 
worked for a farmer about a mile from the 
tavern. 

Such was Nancy Rosebrook, her age, and 
position; and when we say that from her 
hard earnings she had managed to save 
nearly a hundred dollars, and which, she 
more than once avowed, was kept for the 
purpose of buying her bridal fixtures, we 
have told the history of her life up te the 
time when the tragedy begins. 

It was midwinter, and the road through 
the Notch was blocked up with deep snows 
so as to render it impassable for teams, and 
the whole mountain region was in nearly 
the same condition, when, one afternoon, 
Colonel Whipple announced to Nancy that 
he was going to start the next morning for 
Portland, and that he wished her to repair 
certain garments for him'to wear. The girl 
expressed her astonishment at his going at 
this time, as the roads were so bad that he 
must go on foot, for horses could not make 
their way through the snow. But he replied 
that business of importance required that he 
should be there at such a time, and that he 
should go through the Notch on snowshoes, 
and get a team below the mountain to per- 
form the rest of the journey. He also vol- 
unteered the information that her lover was 
going with him, and that he would spend 
the night there, so as to be in readiness to 
set out early on the following morning. 

Cheerily Nancy went about the work her 
master required at her hands, happy in the 
thought that she should have her lover to 
herself a portion of the evening; and dark- 
ness had not long fallen before her work 
was completed, and she was dressed in her 
best to receive him when he should seek her 
company, although she had no better place 
to entertain him than in the kitchen, which 
she managed to clear of all but herself, in 
readiness for his coming. The room, how- 
ever, was good enough; for, in those days, 
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master and mistress had no better place to 
receive their own company. One room 
served as parlor, dining-room and kitchen. 

Her lover came early that night, and it 
seemed to her that he had never been so 
tender and loving before. Before they 
parted, as the clock was on the stroke of 
twelve, he had promised to marry her on his 
return, which he said would be in two 
weeks’ time, and she had given into his 
hands the whole of her hard-earned hoard, 
to be invested by him at Portland to buy her 
wedding outfit. 

So implicitly did she trust him, that she 
would as soon have mistrusted herself, little 
dreaming that he was the villain that he 
afterwards proved himself to be, although 
there was not much to choose between him 


- and the master she had served so long and 


faithfully. 

Just at the break of the wintry dawn, the 
two men set out on their way, Joseph press- 
ing the maiden close to his heart, and kiss- 
ing her tenderly, telling her to watch for his 
coming at the appointed time, when he 
would make her his wife. Thus they parted, 
never to look upon each other again in this 
life. 

The colonel’s parting was also kind, more 
so than was his wont when he went from 
home; and when they had gone, she sat 
down and had a good cry—part for gladness, 
and part for sorrow that she was, for a time, 
left alone. 

At last she dried her tears, and went about 
her work; and soon her face grew smiling 
as she thought of the happiness that was in 
store for her as the wife of Joseph Plaisted, 
and her servitude with her master would be 
over. Her home had not always been a 
pleasant one to her, and she pictured to 
herself the joys of one that she could call 
her own, with no one present but him she 
loved best, and whom it would be her delight 
to honor and obey, striving every way to in- 
crease his happiness. 

And thus the forenoon passed away; and 
a half-hour after dinner brought an old lady 
who was famous for her gossiping propensi- 
ties, and of whom it was a common saying 
in the settlement that ‘‘Mrs. Smith knew 
just as much as all the rest of the people 
combined.” This meant that she knew 
everybody’s secret; and what she knew was 
soon known to everybody else; for it was 
utterly impossible for her to keep her tongue 
still when she had anything to gossip about. 


After she had greeted Nancy cordially, 
and brought forth her knitting as if settled 
for an afternoon visit, although she had de- 
clared that she could stay but a few min- 
utes, she commenced the conversation by 
saying :— 

‘‘And so the colonel and Joe has gone to 
Portland?” 

“Yes; they went this morning.” 

‘¢ When is the colonel coming back ?” 

‘They said they should be back in two 
weeks.” 

“ They ? ” 

And, as she spoke, the old lady lifted her 
sharp eyes to the face of Nancy with an in- 
quiring expression, and with a look that 
showed she enjoyed the piece of news that 
she had now to communicate. 

“ Joe is not coming back, is he?” she 
continued. 

Yes, of course!” exclaimed Nancy, in- 
dignant that a surmise should be entertained 
that he was not coming back to her. 
‘¢ What made you ask such a question as 
that?” 

‘*T heard so,” said the old lady, quietly, 
as she bent her eyes upon her work, and 
seemed to be absorbed in counting the 
stitches very intently, leaving no room to 
make further remark. 

‘““Who told you?” demanded Nancy, 
growing still more indignant that it should 
be thought among the neighbors that her 
lover had deserted her. 

To this inquiry the old lady did not at 
once reply. Like a cat, she liked to torture 
her victim; and so, before she made reply, 
she measured her stocking upon her finger, 
and declared that it was most time to set the 
heel. This she did very deliberately, while 
the girl was waiting impatiently for her 
answer. 

‘Who said so?”’ again asked the girl im- 
petuously. 

‘* Everybody,’’ was the reply. 

“And who are they, and how do they 
know ?” she again demanded. 

She had risen to her feet, and came up 
close to where her visitor was tantalizing her 
in this manner, enjoying the misery she had 
caused. There was not, could not be the least 
truth in what she had been told. No; she 
could not, would not, believe it. 

‘“‘He told my William that he was not 
coming back again; and he has sold them 
steers, that Sam Gray was wintering for him, 
to Deacon Jones, and everything that he hag 
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except what was on his back. And, what is 
more, the deacon told me, with his own 
tongue, that he was going to leave the coun- 
try for good. Strange, though, that he had 
not told you of it; for you were pretty 
good friends, and more than once I have 
thought that it would be a match between 
e,”? 

And, now that it was all out, Mrs. Smith 
gazed up into the face of the girl, and read 
there, with cruel delight, the pain she had 
given her impressed upon her white, bloed- 
less face, as she staggered and almost fell 
into a seat near at hand. 

“Poor soul! I didn’t think you cared so 
much for him. I wouldn’t mind it in the 
least. He was only a harum-scarum feller, 
after all.” 

This was no comfort to the girl, and the 
woman knew it; yet she must say some- 
thing; and, if it was the means of paining 
her more, it was no matter. She had struck 
the first blow, and seen its effects; and, 
after a few mere remarks that the girl did 
not half understand, nor care to, the gossip 
declared that she must go. 

So she went, to retail at each house how 
bad Nancy had felt at the desertion of her 
lover, and to hint dark hints that had no 
foundation except in her own imagination. 

For many minutes after the woman had 
left, Nancy stirred not from her seat, sitting 
ike one devoid of reason and the power of 
motion; and she was only roused from what 
seemed a hideous dream by seeing Deacon 
Gray go by the window. Springing to her 
feet, she called for him to come in; and, 
when he had entered the room, she asked 
him if it were true, that Joseph Plaisted was 
not coming back. 

The deacon’s story was the same as Mrs. 
Smith’s and the girl was forced to believe, at 
last, that the man she had trusted had 
robbed and deserted her, and that the mas- 
ter she had served so long and faithfully 
was accessory to the vile plot. And all that 
afternoon, after the deacon had gone, she 
sat motionless, thinking upon her great 
Wrong, and revolving in her mind what she 
should do. 

At last she determined upon her course 
of action; and, rising from her seat, she 
went about her work the same as usual, and, 
a8 soon as supper was over, told the hired 
man that she was going about a mile to a 
neighbor’s, and should not return until late 
in the evening. Then she went into a shed, 
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and found a pair of snowshoes; and, with 
these in her hand, the man saw her disap- 
pear down the road.in the darkness. 

With all the haste she was capable of ex- 
erting, she hurried on, going past the neigh- 
bor’s where she had stated she was going; 
and, at last, the settlement was left behind, 
and she had begun her toilsome search for 
her recreant lover—a journey of a hundred 
miles through the mountains and wilderness. 

Upon entering the road that led through 
the forest, she bound the snowshoes upon 
her feet, and we on through the dark- 
ness, in hopes to able to reach the spot 
where they would stop for the night before 
they would start in the morning. 

All that night she toiled on. The cold 
stars gleamed down upon her through the 
branches of the trees, as if wondering where 
she was going; but, as it grew towards 
morning, they became obscured, and just at 
daylight the snow began to fall, and soon 
covered up the trail of those she was in 
search of, +o that it was with difficulty that 
she followed it, weary and worn with her 
night’s exertion. At last, to her great joy, 
she espied the smoke of a fire before her; 
but, when she reached it, she found but 
smouldering brands; and those who had 
warmed themselves by it were gone. But 
their tracks were still to be seen in the fast- 
falling snow, showing that they had been 
gone but a short time. 

A piece of meat, half roasted, lay by the 
coals, and this she cooked and ate, and, after 
a few minutes’ rest, went on again, in what 
must now seem a hopeless pursuit. 

All that day she followed on, the snow 
growing deeper at every step; yet she kept 
the trail, and the hope was alive in her heart 
that she should overtake them, could she 
only live and have her strength to keep on 
until that time. 

By noon she had passed the Notch, and 
the night found her, with hardly strength 
enough left to place one weary foot before 
the other, far down the valley that lies be- 
low. The storm was over; but the wind had 
changed into the north, and blew piercing 
cold, heaping up the snow into piles that it 
seemed impossible for her to pass through. 
But she dragged herself along until she 
came to the banks of the stream which now 
bears her name, and which she found it im- 
possible to cross, for no bridge had been 
constructed there in those days. Here she 
sank down beneath the wide-spreading 
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branches of a tree, and in the dismal night, 
gave up her life to the fury of the gale; 
while, hardly a mile below, the guilty men, 
little thinking who was perishing so near 
them, were resting by a fire which they 
had kindled, and rejoicing in their ill-gotten 


8. 

The girl was found the next day, buried 
beneath the snow, by men who had followed 
on her trail, when it was found that she had 
gone in pursuit of her faithless lover. They 
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bore her back te her old home, and buried 
her, but the brook bears her name to this 
day. 

What became of her lover was never 
known; but, when the colonel came back to 
his home, he found that the people* could 
hardly bear his presence; so he sold his 
property, and left the place. It is said that 
he died a miserable death in one of the towns 
below the mountains. 


BEYOND DESOLATION. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


No. 8. 


THE TRIAL.—INNOCENCE TRIUMPHANT.—TRAGIC 
Fate OF THE REAL ASSASSIN.—BROWN 
Cow SEason. 


RYANT was able, during the day, to 
tell all he knew about his assailant, 
which was simply a repetition of his former 
account. He thought he must have been 
out, at least, an hour and a half before he 
was wounded, so that he must have been 
found by Warner very soon after he fell. 

As Morgan had requested, we visited his 
place at night, when his gang had returned 
from work. The Cholo, as he was called (a 
name given to Spanish-Indian half-breeds), 
seemed perfectly willing to be held under 
arrest, when made to understand the charge, 
of which he protested entire innocence. 
The surgeon thought his patient would be 
able to give his statement to a jury, if the 
court were convened at the Woodlark’s 
Nest. 

McDougal presided, not only as being the 
oldest officer, but also by unanimous request. 
Fielding acted as prosecuting attorney, and 
a young Englishman, one of Pedro’s ship- 
mates, appeared as his counsel. The jury 
were drawn in the usual manner, from 
among all the seamen on the beach who 
were thought capable of understanding the 
testimony. 

The statement of Bryant was repeated in 
the hearing of the whole court. I was next 
summoned, and.detailed my adventure and 
quarrel with the prisoner. The poor man 
could prove no alibi, for it was admitted by 


himself and shipmates, that he was on the 
beach that night, and that he remained out 
until four o’clock. He could only reiterate 
his innocence, calling upon every saint in 
the calendar. I felt really anxious about 
the result of the trial; for I believed him to 
be innocent, but feared the jury might feel 
it their duty to convict him on the circum- 
stantial evidence, as nothing was offered to 
rebut it. 

But at that point the prisoner’s counsel 
took me by surprise, by calling upon Mor- 
gan. He responded to the summons, and 
being sworn, declared that he left his house 
at half-past two on the morning in question, 
and that he went directly down the hill to 
the beach, and there he met his man, Pedro, 
going up toward the Glacier. He spoke to 
him, inquired as to his success, and passed 
on down. When near the head of the 
Wreck, he saw a man with a lance on his 
shoulder, whom he believed to be Dave 
Bryant, from his figure and dress. He was 
standing near the stern, apparently talking 
with some one on board. But at Morgan’s 
approach the voices ceased, and the man 
moved on. 

At the same moment, another man—‘a 
small man in a dark jacket and. sou’west- 
er’’—darted out from the shadow of the 
vessel, where he appeared to have been 
crouched down, and dashed away inland, 
running as if in great haste. Morgan turned 
towards home again, and once more crossed 
the prisoner’s track, saluting him again. 
He gave him orders to finish out his watch 
between the Glacier and the Wreck, as he 
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thought he would do as wéll.as by cruising 
the whole length of the Point. Within 
twenty minutes thereafter he heard of the 
“murder,” from one of the ‘‘Adelaide’s”’ 
men. He did not himself go below the 
Wreck that night, and did not believe the 
prisoner did, after half-past two o’clock. He 
had reason to think that, at the time the 
assault was committed, Pedro was not within 
two miles of the spot where Bryant had been 
picked up. 

“Tt is difficult to fix the exact time at 
which the deed was committed,” said Mc- 
Dougal. ‘‘ But, as all the evidence thus far 
is merely circumstantial, this testimony is 
important,”’ 

‘‘T wish to ask the witness,” said Field- 
ing, ‘‘why he has kept silent about this 
matter until this moment? It would seem 
that he had some special object in doing so, 
as all the evidence of the other witnesses is, 
I may say, but a formal repetition of what 
was already known, at least, to all the 
officers.” 

‘““T had an object in keeping silent,” an- 
swered Morgan, promptly. ‘I thought that 
when the proper time arrived, I could save 
Pedro, by pointing out the real murderer.” 

‘* Did you know the man who ran out from 
the shadow of the Wreck?” inquired Shaw, 
the young man who was defending the pris- 
oner. 

“IT could hardly say, under oath, that I 
knew him, though I may be well satisfied in 
my own mind. I knew him better than the 
man whom I called Bryant; though not so 
well, perhaps, as I did Pedro. But,’ he 
continued, regardless of all court forms, ‘‘ if 
I was not certain of his identity then, I am 
now! Look! there he stands! Thomas 
Martin is the man who did this foul deed!” 

He pointed, as he spoke, to where the 
guilty wretch stood, trembling, near the 
door. We needed no further evidence, 
though, as afterwards appeared, more was 
ready. A single glance was enough for the 
hot-headed Burdick, who made a rush for 
the accused, and was followgd by Warner, 
thus adjourning the court without waiting 
for forms. 

But Martin had been too quick for any of 
us. He had already backed out at the door 
near which he stood, and fled like a deer, 
hot towards his own quarters, but in the 
direction of the ice-mountain. Burdick and 
Warner, with several others, pressed the 
pursuit; but the fugitive, whoseemed gifted 
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with the strength of desperation, outran 
them all, and his purpose seemed to be to 
cress the Glacier and take refuge under the 
protecting wing of Captain Proctor. 

Carrie McDougal had sat, during the trial, 
in the room with Bryant, a silent listener to 
all the proceedings of the court. When 
Fielding and I entered, having, for the 
present, abandoned the chase of Martin, she 
showed us a knife, discolored and rusty, 
requesting us to look at the initials cut in 
the corner. 

“T. M.,” said Fielding. ‘‘ That is Mar- 
tin’s knife. I have often seen it before. 
Where did you get it? ”’ 

“*T found it on the beach, near the spot 
where—it happened.” 

“You had this evidence ready, then, be- 
fore the court opened ?” 

‘* Yes,” she said. ‘‘Only Mr. Morgan 
and the prisoner’s counsel knew of it, be- 
sides myself. I was to have been called, the 
next witness after Morgan, but there is no 
need of it now.” 

We now learned that the girl had been sit- 
ting at the stern window of the brig, and 
had spoken a few words with Dave at the 
time stated by Morgan; that she had seen 
the man who ran up the beach, and was 
almost sure that it was Martin, but, of 
course, could not say so with certainty. 
That Morgan, after parting with me and the 
surgeon next morning, had directly sought 
out the girl, and their interview served to 
strengthen the suspicions of both, almost to 
conviction. That soon afterwards, while 
walking near the spot where Dave had been 
found, she had picked up the knife. 

By Morgan’s advice, the matter had been 
made known to Shaw only. He had intended 
to produce this evidence at the last moment, 
in such a way as to carry conviction to every 
mind of the guilt of the real culprit; while, 
at the same time, Pedro would be trium- 
phantly acquitted,as his innocence would be 
shown up in the presence of every man. 
Morgan’s zeal had, however, precipitated 
matters, and made it unnecessary to call the 
girl upon the stand at all. 

She merely hinted at Martin’s offensive 
attentions to her; but, reticent as she was, 
I was able to guess the whole. She had 
kept this secret both frem her father and 
Bryant, for fear of serious consequences. 
Jealousy, with a desire of revenge for the 
rough handling he had met with on the 
night of Proctor’s drunken attack upon us, 
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had furnished motives sufficient for the 
deed to a man of Martin’s character. 

Meanwhile, the fugitive, hotly pursued by 
Warner and Burdick, had ascended the 
mountain, leaping from rock to rock with 
the agility of a goat, and keeping beyond 
the reach of his pursuers, who still hesitated 
to fire upon him, as their object was to cap- 
ture him alive, that he might be dealt with 
“according to law.” He still clung to his 
lance, and it was supposed that he also car- 
ried a pistol about him. There was no 
doubt that, if hard pressed, he would fight 
desperately, rather than be taken. 

Fielding and I stood on the beach, watch- 
ing the progress of the pursuit; but it 
seemed useless to joinin it. If those who 
had the first start had not overtaken him, we 
should stand no chance. 

He came into view on the highest part of 
the Glacier, keeping well out to the sea-face, 
and making frantic signals to those on board 
the bark, by waving his hat, and swinging 
his lance high in the air. Thus he held his 
way, seemingly insensible to fatigue, keep- 
ing between his wary pursuers and the sea. 

‘“*There’s a boat pushing off from the 
‘Garrick!’” said I. ‘* He’ll escape us yet, 
and get under Proctor’s protection.” 

‘*T think he will, too,” Fielding answered. 
‘*T presume Warner and Burdick will be for 
making a general attack, and taking him by 
force. But I should rather hesitate about 
doing that. It’s wonderful how the little 
fellow’s strength holds out! You see he 
keeps in motion all the time, while the others 
are obliged to stop and blow.”’ 

He seemed incited to fresh efforts at sight 
of the boat coming to his rescue; while Bur- 
dick, who had kept in advance of the other 
pursuers, was proportionally discouraged, 
and halted for his followers to come up. 
Martin, on reaching the pinnacle where the 
mountain sloped most abruptly to the sea, 
also stopped, faced about, and shook his 
lance in defiance. While doing so, he sud- 
denly vanished, as if he had stepped upon a 
trap-door. 

We thought he had merely stepped down 
to a lower spot, so as to be hidden by the 
eminence on which he had lately stood. 
But, at the same moment, we saw Burdick 
rush eagerly onward, signaling the others; 
and soon the whole party from the beach 
were in motion, we, ourselves, falling in 
with the current. 

On reaching the spot where many were 


assembled ahead™of us, the sudden disap- 
pearance of Martin was fearfully explained. 
We stood on the brink of one of. the cracks, 
or fissures, by which the Glacier was at 
various points intersected. The chasm was 
not so wide but that a man might leap across 
it, if he were on his guard and saw it in 
time. But the spot where a loose fragment 
of rock had been dislodged by his foot was 
plainly to be noted; and, in the chasm, more 
than a hundred feet below us, lay the crushed ° 
remains of the murderer. His lance rested 
across the fissure, like a mockery of a bridge; 
and it was evident that he had thus caught 
and hung his weight by his hands for an 
instant, ere he let go; for the shank was 
bent like a bow, and the pole shattered, by 
his momentary downward jerk upon it. 

No one had touched it, to change its posi- 
tion. We all stood gazing down from the 
giddy verge, but no words were spoken. 
But mingled with the natural feeling of 
horror at the awful tragedy, there was, I 
may safely say, one of satisfaction, that 
justice had been meted out to the criminal, 
with no direct act of violence on the part of 
us, his fellow-men. The case had been 
taken out of our hands, and He who has 
said ‘*‘ Vengeance is mine,’ had relieved us 
all of a fearful responsibility. 

Our party was soon afterwards increased 
by the arrival of a boat’s crew from the 
*¢ Garrick,’’ who had climbed the mountain 
on the north side; and to those, of whom 
our old friend Rawlings was in command, it 
was necessary to explain the circumstances 
which had led to the death of their shipmate. 
They were not slow in acknowledging, like 
ourselves, the hand of Omnipotent justice in 
the matter. 

Meanwhile, the remaining crews of the 
two vessels at anchor beneath us, diminished 
to pigmies by distance, were to be seen 
grouped together and gazing upward in an 
ecstasy of wonder and curiosity. Well they 
might, at the unwonted gathering of men in 
this strange place, on the beetling summit of 
the eternal ice-bluff. 

And no one, of all the party there assem- 
bled, seemed more relieved in mind at this 
termination of the affair, than the warm- 
hearted, impulsive mate of the “ Ripple,” 
who had been foremost in the pursuit. 

‘ ] didn’t want to fire upon him,” he said, 
‘‘ but I believe I should ha’ done it, rather 
than let him get off the beach. But I’m so 
glad that his’blood isn’t on my hands! and 
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that all hands were looking®n to see that he 
met his death by accident, with no one near 
him.” 

is well,”’ said Doctor Churchill, rever- 
ently. ‘‘Had he been taken and brought 
back, we should have had the most delicate 
and difficult part of our duty before us—to 
fix the penalty. But, Mr. Rawlings,’’ he 
asked, as if desirous to change the subject, 
“how did you manage to get ashore? I 


- didn’t think Captain Proctor would have 


allowed you to land at all.” 

‘He sent returned Rawlings. ‘‘We 
made out Martin’s signals, and, of course, 
he was anxious to know what the matter 
was. I don’t know why he sent me, unless 
it was to get rid of the sight of me for 
awhile. But, now that this vacancy occurs, 
I think I had better stay ashore myself, and 
send the boat back.”’ 

‘* No,” said McDougal, “‘ that won’t do. 
But I'll go off with you, in the boat, for I 
ought, really, to see Captain Proctor at once, 
and explain this unfortunate business. And 
I think, while I am there, we can manage 
him, so as to have you sent ashore to take the 
place of Mr. Martin.” 

The “‘ Daphnes”’ at once became clamor- 
ous in favor of this arrangement, and some 
even went so far as to enter their protest 
against working under any other officer than 
Rawlings, as second in command. The sur- 
geon also accompanied them on board, and 
when, at sundown, the boat returned, it was 
found that the conspirators had carried their 
point. 

The interview had been a stormy one, but 
McDougal was firm and fearless, and, backed 
up by Rawlings and the doctor, as well as by 
the protests of the crew, he had compelled 
Proctor to listen to reason. The whole 
party crowded down to the beach to learn 
the result; and a round of hearty cheers ex- 
pressed their joy at having carried their 
point, and got the worthy mate back to his 
post, as leader, or, at least, as second in 
command, of the beach-gang. 

Matters now went on in our little settle- 
ment as smoothly as had the course of true 
love in the case of Dave Bryant and Carrie. 
My friend recovered more rapidly than could 
have been expected; and, as he gained 
Strength frem day to day, of course we saw 
less of the devoted girl at the Woodlark’s 
Nest. But} as Dave was soon able to walk 
out, the lovers met often, and, with perfect 
confidence in each other’s truth, indulged in 


dreams of happiness, and waited patiently 
the time when they should again return to 
the world. 

The tenders returned in due time from 
Three Island Harbor, having discharged 
their cargoes into their respective ships, and 
the ‘‘ Woodlark”’ brought down a reinforce- 
ment of ten men for beach work. She also 
brought Captain King of the ‘‘ Cerberus ”’ 
(‘the Admiral,” as we termed him), who 
had come down to take a look at the lay of 
the land, and to see that the work was pro- 
gressing all right. 

The young bulls, such as had escaped the 
hunters, had all gone to sea, and were suc- 
ceeded by the cows which had left the 
beach with their young at the opening of 
the spring in September. These, once more 
in sleek and fat condition, return about the 
first of January, which time is known 
among hunters as the ‘“‘ brown cow season.”’ 
They do not, as in the season of parturition, 
herd together, or ‘‘ pod’’ near the beach, 
but go up higher, among the turf-knolls, 
where, if undisturbed, they remain several 
weeks, living on their own fat, and “ shed- 
ding,” as itis termed. The short hair falls 
off from their hides, and they lose all their 
sleek, glossy appearance. 

For several days the “‘ haul” of “ brown 
cows’’ was large, and the work was profit- 
able to all of us. But the system of indis- 
criminate massacre soon began to tell. No 
elephant would be allowed an opportunity to 
‘* shed” on the north side of the Point, for 
all were slaughtered and stripped of their 
fat as soon as they landed. It became evi- 
dent that we must work the south-west 
beach, and, strong-handed as we now were, 
we could do it, though, of course, our labor 
would be greatly increased. 

More lumber was landed, and a small 
shanty erected, far beyond the Rookery, and 
sheltered under the western spur of the 
Glacier. Casks were also rolled over to be 
filled; for, as it was unsafe for a vessel to 
approach the land on that side, it would be 
necessary to transport everything across the 
island. A part of our force was detailed to 
occupy this branch establishment, of which 
I was placed in charge for the present. Our 
example was soon followed by other parties; 
and the whole Point, on both sides, became 
a vast slaughter-pen. It was now midsum- 
mer, and the weather was no longer cold, 
though still windy and boisterous, as is the 


,case, with trifling exceptions, all the year. 
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LOVE’S DREAM. 


BY CAROLINE W. D. RICH. 


fl METAS. you came one summer day, 
As ‘neath the fragrant pines I lay, 

And with kind tone and gentle sigh 

Whispered, ‘‘ Dear love, a long good-by ; 

I only wait the dread command 

That bids me pass the unknown strand.” 

We stood with tearful eyes of mine, 

With a sweet trustful look in thine. 


Mz., 1887. 


I tried to speak. I felt the chill 

Of coming loss—felt my own will 
Yielding to fear; while nearer came 

A messenger I will not name. 

My lips touched yours,—no word or sign 
Returned that soul-full kiss of mine,— 
Brernity that moment seemed,— 
Darling! I woke, and lo, I dreamed! 


A CLERICAL HUMORIST. 


BY WILL M. CLEMENS. 


URING the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, no American literary character 
gained a higher reputation as « writer, than 
Dr. Jeremy Belknap, a prominent minister of 
Boston. He was born June 4, 1744, and was 
a descendant of Joseph Belknap, who resid- 
ed in Boston in 1758. His early boyhood 
days were spent in the grammar school of 
the celebrated Mr. Lovel, and, in the latter 
part of 1762, he was graduated from Harvard 
College. 

At this early period he exhibited marks of 
genius and taste that premised for him a 
bright future. He applied himself to the 
study of Theology, and was ordained pastor 
of a church at Dover, N. H., in 1767. In 
1787, he was installed pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church at Boston. 

During his residence in Boston, he became 
connected with many literary and humane 
societies, whose interests he essentially pro- 
moted. He was one of the founders of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, which in- 
stitution was incorporated in 1794. As a 
preacher, he became very popular with the 
masses, although he did not possess the 
graces of elocution, nor did he aim at splen- 
did diction. He was a close observer of hu- 
man nature, and his sermons gave a rich 
variety of observations on human life and 
manners. 

He was a careful student, and a hard 
worker in the busy fields of literature. His 
first published work was a sermon on mili- 
tary duty, which appeared in 1772. This 
was followed by other sermons and lectures 
in quick succession. In 1784, he issued the 
first volume of his History of New Hamp- 


shire. This work showed his deficiency in 
natural science to a great extent. The sec- 
ond volume appeared in 1791, and the third 
volume a year later. After this came fully 
half a score of published sermons, these be- 
ing followed by his last and most interesting ~ 
work, his American Biography, the first 
volume of which appeared in 1794, and the 
second in 1798. 

His famous work, ‘“‘ The Foresters; An 
American Tale,” appeared at this time, and 
was an immediate success. It ran through 
several editions. ‘‘ The Foresters ”’ is a de- 
scription of American manners, and is, also, 
a work of wit and humor which places its 
author in the front rank among the earlier 
humorists of America. Bryant says he was 
the first writer to make Americati history 
attractive. 

Dr. Belknap was a decided advocate of our 
Republican form of government, and “ was 
ever a warm friend of the constitution of the 
United States, which he considered the bul- 
wark of our national security and happi- 
ness.’? He was earnest in his wishes and 
prayers for the government of his country, 
and, at times, took an active part in public 
questions. He published a large number of 
essays on the African slave trade, upon civil 
and religious liberty, and upon the state and 
settlement of this country. He was a regu- 
lar and valued contributor to the Columbian 
Magazine, printed in Philadelphia, the Bos- 
ton Magazine, the Historical collections, and 
the newspapers. Some of his sermons were 
republished years after his death. He died 
in Boston, June 20, 1798, at the age of fifty- 
four years. 
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TOM BABCOCK’S BAPTISM. 


BY ARTHUR DUDLEY VINTON. 


HSS up among the New Hampshire 
hills lies the village of Alstead. A 
century ago it was a stirring, bustling place, 
and sent its men and boys to the Continen- 
tal armies and its elders to the Provincial 
Legislature; now it sleeps quietly amid the 
forest-covered hills, out of sight and sound 
of railroad train and human progress, like 
the Enchanted Princess of fairy tale, waiting 
for Prince Summer-Hotel-Keeper, to wan- 
der through the groves of pine and birch 
and hemlock, that cover its once culti- 
vated fields, and wondering at the beauty of 
its overgrown, mossy approaches, cause the 
kiss of fashion to awaken it to life. 

Within the village, and on the farms 
about, there live few people, not more, all 
told, than two hundred, and most of these 
are old and gray. Age has brought no love- 
liness to these old folk; perhaps the bleak- 
ness of their lives has hindered the softer 
qualities of heart and mind from taking root 
and bearing flowers. But if age is the win- 
ter of humanity, it is apt to be the summer 
of nature, and the great maples that shade 
the roads on either side—sugar-maples, with 
trunks scarred with the punctures of many 
generations of sap gatherers—have grown 
larger with the passage of years; the old 
houses have gathered more moss upon their 
walls and roofs, and the barn ridgepoles have 
sunk into more graceful curves. 

Yet, in spite of the serene calmness of the 
dull village, the human heart is, perhaps, no 
stiller there than in the crowded town; and 
youths and maidens must fall in love and 
marry, there as elsewhere; and children 
must be born and grow up and go away; 
and, though the birds whistle sweetly in the 
trees, they must die; and the wild roses by 
the wayside must be eaten in the heart by 
worms, even as they are when they spring 
up by the roadside near the busiest marts of 
trade. For life, in country and town, may 
vary in degree, but that is all. 

In the most ram-shackle, tumble-down 
house in the village, lived a short, fat, 
smooth-faced man, with a jolly twinkle in 
his eye, a complete contrast with his angu- 
lar, sallow-visaged neighbors—Tom Babcock 
by name, and a carpenter by trade. He was 
the village ne’er-do-weel. He had a wife. 


How she came to marry him, or he her, was 
an incomprehensible mystery. She was a 
tall, gaunt woman, quick of temper, loud of 
voice, strong of arm and tongue, and many 
a berating did poor Tom receive, on the 
error of his ways. Yet, in spite of all their 
quarrels, they managed, somehow, to get 
through life together, and every year added 
another inhabitant to the population of the 
village, so that, if a ragged, tow-haired 
youngster was seen about the vicinity, you 
might be sure it was a scion of the Babcock 
family. 

How Tom and his family managed to ex- 
ist, what they lived upon, was a wonder to 
all the world; for, though Tom called him- 
self the village carpenter, and there was a 
forlorn-looking shop at one side of the 
house, yet his memory did not go back to 
the time when a new house had been built 
in the village, and only at very rare intervals 
were repairs to be made to the red brick 
Baptist meeting-house, to the country store, 
or to the farm-buildings round about. An 
odd job here and there, the mending of a 
wagon or a sleigh, lending a hand in haying 
time, were just enough to put clothes on his 
back and liquor into his stomach. In short, 
Tom was the idle, drunken loafer of the vil- 
lage, the butt of all the practical jokers of 
the neighborhood, and the jolly companion 
and crony of the groups that nightly gath- 
ered, in winter, around the cast-iron stove 
in the store. 

Very little news from the outside world 
came hither to disturb the quiet of the vil- 
lage; there was not even a Post-office 
nearer than five miles; the inhabitants lived 
in the past; the romances of the story-tellers 
were located in Revolutionary times, or early 
in the present century, and generally an In- 
dian or two figured in them. The people 
believed in ghosts and witches as firmly as 
their ancestors did, and if the world had left 
them entirely alone, time would have gone 
back with them, and they would have retro- 
graded to the days when there were witches 
in Salem, and when Quakers were whipped 
through Boston town. — 

One afternoon, late in the autumn, there 
was a wedding in the old meeting-house. 
Tom was drunker than usual, for the wed. 
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ding guests—those of the male sex, at 
least—had mostly stopped in at the store to 
hear the letsst gossip and get a drink, and 
Tom hai been “ treated’? until even his 
experi-nced head was fuddled. Still, he had 
not lo:t all powe” of locomotion, when the 
hour fur the ceren.ony came, and staggered 
along, amid the crow,\, into the old meeting- 
house, and, **.dless of the frowns and 
snickerings of the cc ngregation, reefed to a 
seat in the corner. 

Overcome by the /atigue of doing nothing, 
and the effect of ‘he liquor which he had 
drunk, Tom close his eyes, meaning to 
open them in a m ‘nute or two. He must 
have slept longe _ than he intended, for he 
awoke wit .. start, to hear the roar of a 
terrific storm outside, the soughing of the 
wind through the branches of the trees in 
the graveyard, and the pattering of heavy 
waves of rain on the roof and windows. A 
ghastly kind of light illuminated the old 
building, and nearly blinded him at first. It 
was an unsteady, pulsating light, so that 
sometimes the building was bright as day, 
and at others as dim as twilight. Tom was 
not sure about it, but it seemed to him to be 
a kind of glow, as if each individual in the 
meeting-house, and it was full of figures, 
carried a lantern beneath his cloak. 

Tom rubbed his eyes. ; 

“The wedding party is late,” he mut- 
tered to himself, ‘‘ or has the storm weather- 
bound them? I must have been asleep.”’ 

He roused himself, and looked, in a dazed 
way, about him. 

‘* Now I should have sworn,”’’ he contin- 
ued, to himself, ‘‘I would have sworn that 
the Reverend Francis Yarrow had been dead 
these many years, and yet that figure in the 
chancel is marvelously like his! Tom, old 
boy, you must be particularly drunk!” and 
Tom unwittingly heaved a sigh, of such 
depth and power that it echoed and rever- 
berated through the building like the breath 
of a mighty wind which could be heard 
above the turmoil of the storm outside. 

The whole congregation turned and faced 
him, while Tom, abashed, cowered deeper 
in his corner. 

Stand forth, Tom Babcock!” cried the 
voice of the old minister in the chancel, and 
Tom stepped forth with a leer on his face, 
and a suspicious trembling of his limbs. 

The dark forms crowded around him, and 
he grew more astonished, for their faces 
were those of friends whom he had not seen 
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for many years. One by one they came for. 
ward and shook hands with him, and Tom 
noticed that the hands of some were burning 
hot, so that his blood seemed to glow like 
streams of liquid fire, and every particle of 
his body burned as with a fever, as his hand 
met theirs; while the hands of others were 
so cold, that, as they grasped his, an icy 
shiver ran through his frame, and the very 
marrow in his bones seemed freezing. 

Their clothes, too, had a strange, musty 
look, and a queer, moldy smell, and were 
partly rotten, and, in many cases, had specks 
and spots of damp earth upon them. 

‘* Now I should have sworn,” said Tom, 
aloud, ‘“‘that you were all dead! That you 
died five years ago—and you, three—and you 
only six months since.” 

Ha, ha, ha!’’ laughed the crowd; but 
their laughter had a hollow, unnatural sound 
that frightened Tom, and he felt his courage 
departing. 

‘¢ Mercy on us!”’ cried an old, bent crone, 
poking her weazened face close into his— 
Tom always averred that her breath smelt 
like the sulphur matches for sale at the 
store—‘‘ Mercy on us! has drunken Tom 
Babcock come to join our congregation ?” 

** Good lady,’’ said Tom, now thoroughly 
frightened, ‘‘I would not interrupt your 
worship. I will take my leave.” 

‘*No, no!” shouted the ghastly forms. 
‘¢ We have long waited for a jolly fellow like 
yourself! You must be baptized into our 
congregation! ”’ 

‘*Ha, ha, hal’? roared the voices, and 
presto! in a minute, Tom found himself sit- 
ting in the baptismal tank. 

‘¢Oh, oh!” whimpered Tom, trembling, 
partly with fright, partly with cold, for he 
was ankle-deep in water that had remained 
there after the last baptism; ‘‘Oh! oh! oh!” 

‘‘ Wine! wine forthe baptism! ” cried the 
voice of the reverend and venerable saint in 
the chancel. 

Tom began to take courage at these 
words. 

‘‘T could drink this tank full before I got 
warm again,’’ he thought. 

There was a rumbling noise outside, and 
Tom, looking anxiously down the aisle, saw 
two figures rolling a cask towards the tank, 
He rubbed his eyes with amazement, for he 
recognized the faces and figures of two boon 
companions, long since dead. The old 
cronies nodded to him as they rolled the 
cask into the chancel, and, setting it on end, 
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burst in its head. To Tom’s horror, a sheet 
of blue flame burst into the air. 

The congregation broke into a chant, 
weird and strange, to which the thunder 
seemed to form an accompaniment, and the 
wind seemed to be articulating words, all 
strangely blended in ghostly harmony. 

From the recesses of the chancel the old 
pastor produced a tin dipper. Tom recog- 
nized it as the same dipper that had hung, 
for many years, at the brink of the well near 
his own house, and out of which he had 
quenched his thirst that identical morning. 
He wondered how it could have strayed 
from its accustomed place, but grew glad 
that the wine was to be put into its capa- 
cious bowl. Solemnly the old pastor plunged 
it into the cask, and drew it out brimful 
with the fiery liquid. 

‘What are you going to do with that?” 
said Tom, eyeing it askance. 

“It is for you,” said the old pastor. 
“Washed in this, you will have a foretaste 
of the life which those of our communion 
live. Think you that we could bear the 
chill dampness of our narrow homes with 
less warming liquor than this ?”’ 

He paused, and the chorus of the infernal 
chant swelled out louder. 

“Help! 
trying to rise as well as his stiffened limbs 
would let him. 

“Come forth, and hold him down,” said 
the pastor. 

Tom’s heart sank within him as a tall, 
gaunt figure stepped forth from the shadowy 
forms, for he recognized the figure of his 
wife. He was sadly amazed. Never be- 
fore, even in his most hopeful moments, had 
he thought of his wife’s death without a 
sensation of gratitude; but now he gave 
himself up for lost, for he knew by experi- 
ence that resistance to her was futile. 

She placed her hands upon his shoulders, 
and the whole congregation arose and sur- 
rounded him. He saw that they held in 
their hands drinking vessels of all sorts, 
silver tankards, golden chalices, horns tipped 
with brass, glass and china cups, brimming 
with the fiery liquid. 

The old pastor dipped his finger into the 
flaming dipper, and slowly drew it out. A 
burning drop hung suspended at his finger- 
tip. Slowly he approached Tom and let the 
drop fall upon his head. 

Tom felt his hair burning; he felt the drop 

11 


Let me out!” shrieked Tom, 


burn through the skin, through the bone, 
through his brain. He felt it burning down, 
down, as if it would burn its way to his 
heart. 

Still the fiendish chant went on. The 
hellish crew, leering and grinning at him, 
drank bumpers tv his health; and the weird 
flames threw flickering shadows and un- 
earthly lights about the building. 

Tom struggled wildly to be free. He 
plunged his hands into the water, drew out 
great handfuls and dashed them on his head; 
he scattered it all around, on pastor and 
people and on wife—far and wide he flung 
the sacramental drops. He was free. The 
chant changed to a chorus of shrieks and 
groans. The lights went suddenly out. Tom 
was alone. 

The next morning Tom’s wife was flying 
about the village asking for her husband— 
the drunken vagabond had not come home 
last night. Many a neighbor shrugged his 
shoulders, and thought if Tom was a wise 
man he would not come home at all. Still, 
there was nothing else to do, and so they 
joined in the search. It was some time be- 
fore they remembered the meeting-houce. 
Many had seen him there; none remem- 
bered to have seen him since. So the keys 
were brought, and the doors opened, and 
there was Tom, fast asleep, in the baptismal 
tank. 

How he came there was a subject of much 
discussion. Some declared that it was a 
freak of the wags of the village, who, finding 
Tom so far gone in liquor, had set him there 
to sober off; but these were not many, nor 
could they convince others by naming the 
perpetrators of the joke. The vast majority 
believed that Tom had seen the devil’s own 
crew in the guise of his familiar friends, and 
had been saved from their clutches only by 
the blessed water which had remained in 
the tank. These averred that there was a 
strong moldy smell, and sulphurous odor in 
the old meeting-house when it was opened, 
and that the tin dipper was found in the 
chancel. 

Be that as it may, Tom gave up drinking 
from that night, and when his story was 
questioned, would always look grave and 
cite certain pains, which, since that memor- 
able occasion had racked his joints and 
muscles, as proof positive of the burning 
powers of the fiery liquid. 
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BERTHA’S BRACELET. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


HE great drawing-rooms were all ablaze 
with lights and thronged with guests, 
and a flood of music vibrated tremulously on 
the heated air, and floated out from the open 
windows up to the casement where Bertha 
sat. She had caught one glimpse of the gay 
scene below, the flashing lights and shim- 
mering silks and gleaming jewels, as she 
passed through the hall, and had brought 
the picture back with her to her room, only 
to make its darkness and gloom more dreary; 
and now this gay, joyous music seemed 
mocking the sorrow and heaviness of her 
heart. 

Only six months before, the master of the 
‘house, the kind old man who had been her 
guardian and protector from her childhood, 
had lain, with pallid form and still pulse, in 
that very room that now echoed to gay 
music and merry laughter and bounding 
feet. Only six months before, he had been 


carried out over that long avenue that was 
now gay with colored lights and swift-going 


carriages, never to come back, and he had 
left her alone in the world—utterly alone 
and penniless. 

Everybody said it was the strangest thing 
that so careful and considerate a man as 
Richard Orne should have left no will, made 
no provision whatever for his ward, for 
whom he had always manifested so great an 
affection; but, though the dead man’s papers 
were carefully searched, over and over again, 
no will was to be found, and so the estate 
went to the legal heir, a distant cousin of the 
deceased. 

And on the very day of the funeral, the 
heir, Mr. Arthur Darrell, had taken posses- 
sion of his new estate, coming, as Mrs. 
Mackenzie, the old Scotch housekeeper, 
said, ‘‘to step into the master’s shoes afore 
he was ’een cauld in his grave.’”? And the 
next day his widowed mother and a trio of 
haughty sisters had come, who trailed their 
rustling silks through the dear old rooms and 
halls where Bertha had all her life reigned 
supreme, and trilled their shrill opera airs 
on the piano, whose keys had answered only 
to Bertha’s touch since the day when she 
had been brought there from her far-off 
East Indian home whose memory was only 
like a faint dream to her now—so like a 


dream that she could scarcely have believed 
she had ever known any home than this, 
ever felt a mother’s caressing touch, or 
heard a mother’s tender voice in her ear, 
save for the one souvenir she had of that 
past, the one token that proved its reali- 
ty—a curious old bracelet that had been her 
mother’s. 

It was a strange design—a coiled serpent 
with scales of burnished gold, and glittering, 
ruby eyes, and on the inside a motto 
stamped, ‘‘At lends et veille.”’ Bertha had 
worn it constantly from childhood, and 
prized it above everything else in the world, 
and now, with her sombre mourning robe 
she wore it still; it had begun to seem to her 
almost like a living friend now that she was 
alone, and the home that had been hers so 
long had passed into another’s possession. 

He was a young man, this Mr. Arthur 
Darrell, scarcely thirty vears old, and with 
an air of frankness and high breeding that 
impressed Bertha in his favor, in spite of 
herself, even On that dreadful day of the. 
funeral, when his presence in the house 
seemed an insult, as if he could not trust his 
new possessions out of his sight. Surely no 
grief or respect for the dead could have 
brought him, for in his lifetime he had never 
known him. 

After the funeral was over, Bertha had 
gone up to her own room, and lay sobbing 
out her grief alone, when a servant came to 
the door with a message from Mr. Darrell. 
He wished very much to see her. ‘* Would 
she be kind enough to come down to the 
drawing-room for a few moments?” And 
Bertha, shaking out the folds of her black 
dress, descended the stairs with a haughty, 
stately grace, that was very unlike that she 
had worn in the old, happy days, that 
seemed now so far away. Mr. Darrell arose 
as she entered the room, and placed a chair 
for her with stately courtesy, but she waved 
it away with a haughty gesture. 

‘‘ Pardon me,” she said, with the greatest 
assumption of stateliness and dignity which 
she could command, “but I prefer to 
stand. I think you cannot have anything to 
say to me which will detain me long.” 

He bowed gravely, but Bertha fancied, 
with an amused expression lurking in his 
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eyes, and she drew herself up more proudly 
still. Was it strange or amusing in the 
least, she thought, that she should treat 
this man, whom she felt to be an intruder in 
the house on this day, and whose unseemly 
haste and eagerness to obtain possession of 
the estate, proved him to be destitute of all 
sense of honor or delicacy, as coldly and dis- 
dainfully as she could ? 

It did not oceur to Bertha that Mr. Dar- 
rell might see how new this assumption of 
repelling dignity and stateliness was, or 
that it might seem a little out of keeping 
with the petite, girlish figure, and the child- 
like face with tear-stains still faintly visible 
on the rounded cheeks; and she did not 
know that, though the clear eyes that looked 
almost defiantly up into his face were cold 
and haughty enough, still the red sunset ray 
that fell through the crimson curtains of the 
bay window, showed him a teardrop still 
shining on their long lashes, and a little, 
tremulous quivering of the rose-red lips. 
But the half-smile was gone from his face in 
an instant, and a look of almost tender pity 
succeeded it, which was even more offensive 
to Bertha than the smile had been. The 
tears that had been so hard to keep back, 
and the choking sobs in her throat that had 
made her lips quiver, were all gone now, 
and the freezing haughtiness of the tone 
in which she next spoke was not at all 
assumed, 

“If you have anything to say to me, will 
you be kind enough to say it at once ?”’ 

He bowed again, this time without the 
shadow of a smile, and said immediately, his 
eyes fixed on the white face with its halo of 
golden hair, looking up so-coldiy expectant 
into his: — 

“Thave taken the liberty of sending for 
you, Miss Lenox, to apologize for what must 
seem to you an unbecoming haste in taking 
possession of the estate which has fallen 
into my hands. When I was informed that 
I was the legal heir to the estate of Mr. 
Richard Orne, I had no idea that he had a 


ward, or that any person in the world had . 


any claim upon him. I never saw him in 
life, but had always heard of him as a very 
‘ccentric man, who had met with some sort 
of disappointment in early life, and who, in 
tonsequence, considered all men his natural 
themies, and secluded himself entirely from 
them. I concluded, therefore, that it was 
hecessary for me to come here immediately, 
and supposed that I should annoy no one by 


doing so. It was also before I knew of your 
existence that I gave orders to the house- 
keeper in regard to the preparation of rooms 
for my mother and sisters, who will come 
to-morrow. I can understand how very in- 
delicate and intrusive this must seem to you; 
but I beg you will do me the justice to be- 
lieve that I should have acted differently if I 
had known of your existence. Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie tells me that you have determined to 
leave the house to-morrow; but I wish to 
ask you, as an especial favor to me and to 
my mother and sisters, to remain; at least,’’ 
he added, seeing un angry flush rise to 
Bertha’s cheek, ‘‘ until you have made your 
arrangements for the future, which you can 
hardly have had time to do in the short time 
which has elapsed since your guardian’s 
death. It would pain me more than I can 
say, to be the means of driving you away 
from a home which has been yours so long, 
and which must be endeared to you by so 
many pleasant memories and associations.”’ 

Poor Bertha! His last words brought a 
mist over her eyes, but she would not show 
to a stranger the grief she felt at the thought 
of leaving Edgewood, of going away from 
her home, and out into a world of strangers, 
and the tone in which she replied was as 
calm as at first, and not a whit more 
gracious. 

‘T see no reason why you should apologize 
to me for your haste in coming here,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ You had an indisputable right to 
take possession of your property whenever 
you chose todo so. I am much indebted to 
you for your interest in my affairs, but I 
must decline your invitation to remain here. 
If that is all you have to say to me I will 
bid you good-afternoon;” and with a stately 
courtesy Bertha turned to leave the room. 

“Allow me to detain you one moment 
longer,’ Mr. Darrell said, and she turned to 
listen, with her hand still resting on the 
door-knob. 

*“*T cannot allow you to leave the house 
without asking you a question which you 
may, perhaps, consider impertinent, but 
which I think the position in which I am 
placed gives me the right to ask. That is 
whether, after you leave this house, you 
have a home to which to go, or, as I judge 
you would not consider it pleasant to be de- 
pendent upon friends, whether you have 
any means of support?” 

Indignation rendered Bertha, for the mo- 
ment, speechless. He saw her eyes flash, 
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and the flush deepen on her cheeks, and said 
quickly :— 

‘“¢ T think if you will consider one moment, 
Miss Lenox, you will see that it is not an 
idle and impertinent curiosity which prompts 
my question, but an interest, which it would 
be impossible for me not to feel, in the 
future welfare of one whom I am the means 
of driving from her home. Mrs. Mackenzie 
told me that you had no relatives; and that 
fact, together with the feeling which I can- 
not help having, that I am, in a way, de- 
frauding you of your rightful inheritance, 
gives me a great anxiety for your welfare, 
and justifies, I think, my question.” 

‘¢T do not consider that anything can jus- 
tify an utter stranger in asking such a ques- 
tion,’ began Bertha, angrily; but the grave 
kindliness of the eyes which met hers, 
calmed her and softened her anger. After 
all, why should she be angry with him? It 
was not his fault that her guardian had left 
her destitute; and, perhaps, he really meant 
to be kind to her, and thought it his duty to 
see that she did not come to want. 

“Tf you really think that you are doing 
me a kindness by troubling me in this way, 
I thank you for your good intention, though 
you are very much mistaken in your manner 
of carrying it out. You need give yourscif 
no uneasiness about me; I am young and 
strong, and I can work.” 

He looked at the little, delicate figure, and 
then at the childish face, with the resolute, 
courageous gleam in the deep, purple-blue 
eyes, and said, quietly :— 

*¢ Will you tell me what kind of work you 
intend to do, Miss Lenox ?”’ 

‘*T can teach, sir. I shall try to obtain a 
situation as governess.” 

A sudden thought darted into his mind, 
and he said, quickly :— 

** But you can have a situation as govern- 
ess without leaving Edgewood, if you will 
accept it. My eldest sister, who is a widow, 
and is coming here to live, is seeking a gov- 
erness for her little daughter. I think you 
will find the duties not very irksome if you 
will consent to remain, and it would surely 
be pleasanter,” he added, “‘ than leaving 
your home and going among strangers.”’ 

Strangers! thought Bertha; what does he 
call himself, and his mother and sisters ? 

‘Thank you,’’ she said, coldly, ‘‘ but I 
think it would be more painful to me to stay 
in what has been my home, among strang- 
ers, than to go out among them, so I must 
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decline your offer;” and she turned again to 


go, but paused after she had _ crossed the os 
threshold and stood still a moment, then ‘“ 
turned her face suddenly towards him, with ask 
a mist of tears over her eyes, and said:— mig 
‘Please don’t think me very ungracious tos 
and rude, Mr. Darrell. I am really grateful ser 
to you for your kindness, though I cannot pow 
accept the situation you offer me. But | hap 
have a favor to ask of you for another per. &“ 
son, for which I should be much more grate- anc 
ful than for anything which you could do for for 
me. But please don’t think that is the ‘“ 
reason why I repented of my’rudeness s0 you 
suddenly,”’ she added, with a little smile HB jes; 
shining through her tears. hau 
‘*¢ You surely cannot think me capable of the 
so base a suspicion,” he answered, laugh- ‘“ 
ingly, and then more gravely, ‘‘I need not to s 
tell you that if I can serve you in any way,! ing 
shall be only too happy to do so.” evel 
She stood looking thoughtfully out of the her 
window a moment, then said:— the 
‘*T don’t know whether you intend to re- 0 
tain the servants, or not, and, of course, | her 
have no right to ask, but there is one of said 
them who has no other home than this, and hav 
who is entirely unable to care for himself. utte 
He can hardly be called a servant, since he trea 
is scarcely able to do anything, but he is disd 
the son of an old servant who has beenin # of 4 
my guardian’s family for a great many years. HH for 
He is—I hardly know whether to say insane @ her 
or idiotic; he is nearly twenty years old, but B 
has the appearance of a boy of twelve; heis B whe 
gentle and affectionate, always perfectly BH hou 
harmless, and seems, at times, to have 4 @ ney, 
little glimmering of reason. Joe, his name @ eno 
is, ‘poor Joe,’ the people about here call & sity, 
him. My guardian had agreat affection and @ py; 
pity for him, and used to keep him with him @ hep, 
almost continually; in his illness Joe was B 
with him constantly, day and night, and Wa sor; 
almost frantic when he died. He has bee? jeg, 
wandering all over the house and grounds, H aw, 
to-day, searching for his master.” guid 
The blue eyes were covered again with 4H for , 
mist of tears at the sad picture her fancy # fies} 
called up, of the poor boy seeking and HH her 
watching in vain for the form that would H she 
never come back to house or garden agail— HH snoy 
his only friend and hers; but she forced May 
back the tears and went on:— In 
The favor I wish to ask of you is, that YoU Hf cony 
will allow him to stay here—at least, for 9 been 
time. I hope, sometime, to be able to care @ mee. 
for him myself; but if, until that time, YOUR} was 
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will allow him to remain here,I shall be 
more grateful than I can say.” 

‘“T wish it were some real favor that you 
ask of me,’’ he answered, earnestly, ‘‘ that I 
might prove to you how much I really wish 
toserve you. I intended to retain all the 
servants, and I will do everything in my 
power to make the poor boy comfortable and 
happy.” 

“] thank you very much for that assur- 
ance, which takes away entirely my anxiety 
for him.” 

‘“‘ But nothing will induce you to change 
your determination to leave?” he asked, 
hesitatingly, as if afraid of bringing back the 
haughty, defiant air which she had worn in 
the beginning of their interview. 

“No, nothing,” she said. ‘If you wish 
to serve me, a8 you say, you will say noth- 
ing more about it.” And with a “‘ good- 
evening’? that was much more cordial than 
her greeting on entering had been, she left 
the room. 

On the way up-stairs, and after she reached 
her room, she reproached herself for having 
said that good-evening se graciously, and for 
having been so cordial and friendly with an 
utter stranger, and one whom she had 
treated, at first, with so much scorn and 
disdain. He must suspect that her mantle 
of dignity and stateliness was only borrowed 
for the occasion, and what must he think of 
her? 

But, after all, what did it matter to her 
what he thought? ‘She would leave the 
house to-morrow morning, and she need 
never see him again. She had money 
enough to support her until she could find a 
situation, she was sure; and, though she 
— go alone, it was better than to remain 

ere, 

But, alas for poor Bertha’s schemes! The 
sorrow and excitement to which she had 
been so unaccustomed made her ill, and she 
awoke the next morning too weak and lan- 
guid to raise her head from the pillow. And 
for days and weeks she lay there, with her 
flesh parched and burning with fever, and. 
her brain wandering in delirium; and before 
she awoke to consciousness again, the March 
snow had given place to soft, green turf and 
May blossoms. 

In her illness, and in the weary period of 
convalescence that followed, they had all 
been kind to her; Mrs. Darrell, a little, 
meek-faced woman, moving softly about, 
Was especially so; and Mrs. Harrison, her 
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widowed daughter, had condescended to visit 
her every day, to make inquiries as to her 
health, but always with a patronizing air of 
superiority that made her visits a daily tor- 
ture to poor Bertha, whose spirit had been 
in no wise subdued by her illness and help- 
lessness. 

The other two young ladies, Margaret and 
Alicia, had also condescended to visit her 
occasionally, and Alicia, the younger, had 
made advances of a friendly nature; but, as 
they were not very graciously received, 
Bertha was very soon abandoned to the quiet 
and rest she so much longed for. 

And when health and strength had, in a 
measure come back to her, she had again 
made preparations to leave; but Mrs. Harri- 
son, descending from her usual haughtiness, 
had urged her so much to stay and accept 
the position of governess which Mr. Darrell 
had offered her on the day of the funeral, 
that, although she had, at first, refused it, 
yet now, weakened and disheartened as she 
was by illness, the thought of leaving Edge- 
wood was too painful to be endured. An 
invisible power, too, a sort of charm which 
she could not shake off, seemed to bind her 
to the place, and she had yielded at last, and 
resolved to stay. 

As Mr. Darrell had assured her, she had 
not found her duties irksome. Little Grace 
Harrison was a fair-haired, winning child, 
who, from the first, had taken a great fancy 
to Bertha; and so her pupil was rather a 
pleasure than a care, and Bertha’s old light- 
heartedness was beginning to come back to 
her. 

But, on nights like these, the gay scene 
below, and the music ringing through the 
halls, brought back to her so vividly memo- 
ries of the old days, that the burden of her 
present loneliness and sorrow seemed too 
great to be borne. She had been invited to 
mingle with the guests, but she could not 
conquer the pride that made it unendurable 
to her to appear as a dependent, or sort of 
upper servant, in the house of which, from 
her childhood, she had been mistress, and 
she had no heart for gayeties. 

But it was terrible to be alone with her 
grief, to feel that no one shared it, that no 
one sympathized with her in it. The ser- 
vants sorrowed, at first, for the loss of a kind 
master; but even poor Joe, who had wan- 
dered about so disconsolately at first, had 
entirely forgotten his sorrow now, and was 
as merry as ever. Was there anyone in the 
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whole world who felt for her sorrow and 
loneliness, or who cared for her? 

A sudden thought made her pulses flutter, 
and sent a tell-tale flush to her cheek in an- 
swer. There was one who cared for her! 
Respectful, almost tender sympathy, delicate 
attentions, and later, earnest, low-spoken 
words, had told her this. But what would 
his sisters say? Even his mother, she 
knew, would be shocked and indignant, and 
would accuse her of repaying her kindness 
with grossest ingratitude. In Mrs. Harri- 
son’s manner she had seen, of late, a little 
suspicion, a watchful planning to keep her 
brother away from any artful fascination 
which her daughter’s governess might en- 
deavor to exert upon him, and in seeing 
that, all Bertha’s pride had risen in arms. 
And so the careful attentions had been re- 
ceived with only very cold thanks, and the 
low words with a haughty and disdainful 
silence. 

But if it were not so, Bertha thought, if 
she were his equal in position and wealth, 
then—— And the flush grew deeper and 
deeper on her cheek, and the soft radiance 
in her eyes grew brighter, and her face was 
so wondrously lovely that it was a pity there 
were only the glinting stars and the faint 
moonbeams that struggled through the vine 
leaves to see it. 

Coming down-stairs the next morning, 
dressed for her customary walk with her 
little pupil, Bertha met Mr. Darrell in the 
hall. 

Miss Lenox,” he said, coming towards 
her, ‘‘ will you and Gracie allow me to share 
your walk? I want to show you the way to 
that hill from which I discovered such a de- 
lightful view of the sea.” 

‘“‘T think you must excuse us this morn- 
ing, Mr. Darrell. Gracie is very eager to 
see something which Joe has found in the 
chestnut grove; a bird’s nest of some sort, 
I think it is, by his description,” she said, 
quietly. 

And one could hardly have believed that 
the pale face, with clear, indifferent eyes, 
which she turned towards him, was the face 
with tender, pink-flushed cheeks, and lumin- 
ous eyes, that the moonbeams had shone 
upon last night. 

Just at that moment, Mrs. Harrison’s voice 
called through the half-open drawing-room 
door, ‘‘ Arthur, won’t you come here a mo- 
ment ?”’ 

Bertha and her pupil made their escape 
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through the hall door, while Mr. Darrell, 
not daring to follow, as he wished, proceeded 
leisurely into the drawing-room, where Mrs. 
Harrison sat, evidently a little more ruffled 
in temper than was her wont. 

‘‘Arthur, why will you make yourself so 
ridiculous with that girl?” she exclaimed. 

‘¢ Ridiculous, Belle? I am not aware that 
I have been making myself ridiculous.” 

‘“‘Then you are the only person in the 
house who is not aware of it. You are con- 
tinually asking her to walk and drive with 
you, and following her about like the most 
devoted of lovers, while you are scarcely 
civil to any other lady. If you have no 
pride yourself, I should think you might 
have more respect for your family than to 
do so.”’ 

‘¢T think you are wrong, Arthur,” chimed 
in Mrs. Darrell’s soft voice, from the capa- 
cious depths of her arm-chair, “ to pay her 
so much attention. You, of course, cannot 
think of marrying her, and you may do the 
poor girl a great injury by filling her mind 
with ideas above her station.”’ 

Mr. Arthur Darrell had walked to the 
window, and stood watching the two forms 
that were passing down the long, shaded 
avenue to the chestnut grove, Bertha’s 
graceful, girlish figure, and the eager, 
romping child, evidently with much more 
interest than he felt in the family indigna- 
tion which had opened its batteries upon 
him. Mrs. Darrell went on in her placid 
voice :— 

‘¢T think we cannot blame Miss Lenox in 
this matter. She has behaved much better 
than most girls in her position would have 
done. I really pity the poor child, to be left 
so destitute and alone; it is very strange 
that her guardian should have left her noth- 
ing. I feel, sometimes, as if we had no 
right in the house, and were defrauding 
her of her rightful inheritance.” 

‘‘ Perhaps Arthur feels so, too,” broke in 
Miss Alicia, who had, hitherto, been 4 
silent, but not uninterested listener, “ and 
is going to marry her to make it all come 
round right, like Lord Ronald in the poem:— 

“«* Tf you are not the heiress born, 
And I,’ said he, ‘the lawful heir, 
We two will wed to-morrow morn, 
And you shall still be Lady Clare.’” 


“Don’t be absurd, Alicia,” said Mrs. 
Harrison, tartly. ‘‘ No one suspects Arthur 
of such folly as wishing to marry her.” 

of course not,” said Mrs. Darrell; 


BERTHA’S 


“and that is why I particularly regret, 
Arthur, your having been so attentive to 
her. I pity and like her so much that I can- 
not bear to see her trifled with.” 

An observer could scarcely have believed 
that Mr. Darrell had heard the conversation 
of his relatives, so inexpressive of any emo- 
tion was his face. But, at his mother’s last 
words, he turned quietly away from the win- 
dow, and said:— 

‘‘T am very glad that you like her, mother, 
for it will not be my fault if she is not your 
daughter.”? 

Carelessly, and as if half-unconsciously, 
humming a snatch of an opera air, he saun- 
tered out of the room, while astonishment 
and indignation rendered even Mrs. Harri- 
son speechless. But the chorus of voices 
broke forth very soon after the door closed 
behind him. Mrs. Harrison could hardly 
find words strong enough to express her 
amazement at such an unheard-of catas- 
trophe as that her brother had fallen in love 
with a governess. 

‘‘ Nonsense,” said Alicia, “‘ he is only try- 
ing to teaze you, Belle. I don’t believe he 
has the least idea of marrying her; though I 
can’t see that it would be such a very terri- 
ble thing if he should. She is pretty and 
ladylike, and if Mr. Orne had only left his 
money to her instead of to Arthur, you 
would have been delighted to have him mar- 
ry her.” 

“It would be uscless to send her away 
now,” Mrs. Harrison continued, without 
deigning to notice her sister’s remark, “ for 
Arthur would follow her to the ends of the 
earth.” 

And the comments had not ceased when, 
half an hour afterwards, Miss Margaret ap- 
peared in the drawing-room, and to her the 
doleful tale was related, interspersed with 
indignant ejaculations from Mrs. Harrison, 
and placid regrets from Mrs. Darrell, and 
Bertha, coming in at the hall door and stop- 
ping a moment to wait for Gracie, heard 
Margaret exclaim, in a triumphant tone:— 

** Well, Belle, if you had listened to me 
and sent her away two months ago, this need 
never have happened. I knew, from the 
first, in spite of her demure ways, that she 
was artful and designing, and would entrap 
Arthur into marrying her if she could. 
Pretty governesses in mourning are not at 
all desirable to have in the house.” 

And then she heard Mrs. Darrell say, in 
her meek voice:— 


BRACELET. 
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‘¢ My dear, I don’t think you are quite just 
to her.” 

Bertha waited to hear no more. She ran 
down the steps, across the lawn, and out in- 
to the shrubbery beyond—anywhere to be 
alone and out of that house, whose air 
seemed stifling her. She sat down on a 
rustic sofa in a little arbor at the foot ofa 
winding path, her cheeks burning and a 
flood of angry tears in her eyes. How 
dared they say such things of her? Trying 
to entrap him into marrying her! What had 
she ever done that they should accuse her of 
such a thing as that? She would not stay 
in the house another day—no, not another 
day! She would beg or starve, rather! 
Then all the desolate loneliness of her situa- 
tion came over her, and she forgot her anger 
in sorrow. She laid her head upon the arm 
of the sofa, and deep, quivering sobs broke 
from her lips. A step sounded on the grav- 
eled path outside, but she did not hear it; 
she did not heed it when it reached the floor 
at her side. 

‘* Miss Lenox—Bertha,” a deep, manly 
voice said; but the golden head was still 
bent, and the sobs which she could not re- 
press shook her form. 

‘“Won’t you tell me what distresses 
you?” 

But no answer came. 

Bertha—my darling.” 

The voice was tender and tremulous with 
emotion, and a hand was laid gently on the 
bright hair; but it fell off as she lifted her 
head and rose quickly to her feet, standing 
before him very calm and stately, though 
tear-drops still lay glittering on her cheeks, 
and her hair, loosened from its confinement, 
was falling in heavy, golden waves upon her 
shoulders. 

‘*Mr. Darrell, you are forgetting your- 
self,’ she said, coldly. 

‘“* Bertha, Bertha, if you knew how much 
and how long I have loved you! Ever since 
that day when you came to me in the draw- 
ing-room with such a haughty, scornful air, 
and told me that you would not remain in 
the house; and ever since then, in spite of 
your coldness and disdain, I have dared to 
dream of a day, far off, perhaps, but yet not 
impossible, when I might call you my wife. 
Can it never be—was the dream wholly vain, 
Bertha?” 

For one moment, Bertha forgot all her 
pride and her anger. Lower and lower the 
bright head drooped, until her face was hid- 
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den upon his breast. Only for one moment; 
the next she drew back from him, and the 
flush faded from her cheek. 

‘* You forget the difference in our posi- 
tions, Mr. Darrell,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I can’t 
forget it. I have been weak and foolish to 
remain here; but it was so hard, so nearly 
impossible for me to tear myself away from 
my home.”’ 

She moved towards the door as she said 
the last words, and her eyes wandered over 
the broad lawns and terraces, the grove of 
stately old trees, the little pond, shining like 
silver through the foliage, and at the grace- 
ful gables and towers of the house in the 
distance. In all the world there could be to 
her no place like this, she could have no 
other home. And in leaving it, she must 
leave behind her this new joy that had come 
to brighten her life, that might have driven 
her grief and loneliness forever away. For 
an instant her heart failed her; but she 
crushed back the tears that rose to her eyes, 
and without pausing to listen to his eager 
entreaties, she walked out of the arbor and 
swiftly up to the house. 

Once in her own room, she locked the 
door behind her, and with swift fingers 
gathered together her wardrobe, and all her 
store of treasures, and packed them carefully 
into her trunks. Everything she touched 
was associated in her mind with some happy 
memory of the past. Her tears fell fast on a 
set of pearls, gleaming softly from their 
velvet cushion, her guardian’s last gift; but 
it was foolish, she thought, to allow one 
little proof of his affection for her to move 
her so, when everything she had in the 
world he had given her—no, not quite 
everything; she had her one little token of 
a love that had come before his, that had, 
perhaps, been stronger than his—her moth- 
er’s bracelet. 

As she thought of it she placed her hand 
upon her wrist, in its accustomed place, to 
unclasp it, and place it with her other treas- 
ures. It was not there! She distinctly 
remembered clasping it on before she went 
out to walk with Gracie. It must have be- 
come unclasped and fallen from her wrist, 
she thought; and, almost breathless, she ran 
down-stairs. At the hall door she met Mr. 
Darrell, and stopped a moment to tell him of 
her loss, the scene in the arbor banished 
entirely from her mind by her anxiety for 
her bracelet. 


“I saw Joe pick up something in the 
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path, scarcely a moment ago,” he said; 
‘“‘something bright and shining it was, too; 
but I thought nothing of it, because he is 
continually hunting for bright pebbles, and 
the like; but I think, now, it might have 
been your bracelet. He went down the path 
beside the wall; you can see him now 
through the trees.” 

Without waiting to hear more, Bertha ran 
lightly down the steps, and Mr. Darrell fol- 
lowed. A very few moments’ walk brought 
them to the wall path, and, a few rods before 
them, Joe was walking leisurely along, in 
his queer, shambling gait, holding something 
in his hand that glittered and flashed in the 
sunlight. 

**Don’t call him, please,” said Mr. Dar- 
rell. ‘‘I have a great curiosity to see what 
he will do with it. I see him down here so 
often, that I think he must have some place 
here where he stores his treasures.” 

They walked on a moment in silence, 
when, suddenly, Joe stopped before a crevice 
in the wall, and Mr. Darrell drew Bertha 
behind a clump of cedars, where they could 
watch him unperceived. It was a bank 
wall of cemented stone, one stone of which 
had, either by accident or design, become 
loosened, and this the boy took out, laid 
his shining treasure carefully within the 
aperture, then replaced the stone and walked 
away. 

As soon as he had disappeared from sight, 
Bertha ran forward to the wall, and Mr. 
Darrell following, lifted the stone again 
from its place. A square, box-like aperture 
was left between the stones, which poor Joe 
had evidently chosen as a treasure-house. 
There lay Bertha’s bracelet, among a store 
of bright-colored pebbles, and bits of glass, 
birds’ feathers, and pieces of broken china. 
There was a little gold ring, too, which 
Bertha remembered having lost years be- 
fore, an old, empty pocket-book, and a few 
leaves from an old book, and last, a folded 
paper which Mr. Darrell drew forth and 
opened. 

Bertha looked on carelessly, but a cry of 
surprise broke from her lips as she read the 
first line:— 

‘The last Will and Testament of Richard 
Orne.” 

She let her eyes run over the page, the list 
of legacies to servants and others, scarcely 
knowing what she read; but at the last 
clause, her own name and the name of 
Edgewood recalled her to herself. 
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‘“ Finally, to my beloved ward, Bertha 
Dale Lenox, I give and bequeath my estate 
of Edgewood, together with all my other 
property, real and personal, not otherwise 
disposed of.’? 


At first Bertha could hardly realize her 
happiness; it seemed like a dream that she 
was again mistress of Edgewood, and that so 
strange a chance had revealed it. 

To Mrs. Darrell and her daughters, also, 
it was a fact hard to be realized; but Mrs. 
Harrison, when it was proved to her beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, affirmed that she 


had always liked Bertha, and was glad of 
her good fortune; and, now that her posi- 
tion in life made such an alliance suitable 
and proper, she had no objection to her 
brother’s marrying her; and Mrs. Darrell, 
of course, coincided meekly as ever in her 
daughter’s opinion. And Bertha, in her 
new joy, was willing to forgive what, in her 
poverty and helplessness, she could never 
have forgiven. 

The bracelet is still in existence, bright 
and untarnished as ever, and is just as dear 
to Mrs. Arthur Darrell as it ever was to 
Bertha Lenox. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 


STORY-TELLER. 


NANNIE’S INHERITANCE. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


T certainly was very unfortunate that 
school was dismissed just at that mo- 
ment. I am sure if kind-hearted Miss John- 
ston had known who was passing at precise- 
ly that instant, she would have detained the 
children, on some pretext or other, until 
there was no longer any danger of their 
coming into collision with Granny Small. 
As it was, they ran plump against her, and 
there was a perfect chorus of shouts and de- 
risive sentences thrown at her. 

‘* Halloo, here’s the old witch! Where’s 
your broomstick, granny ? ”’ 

‘Look out, Jim, don’t get too close, or 
she’ll bewitch you. Wouldn’t you like to 
see her flying through the air some of these 
fine nights ? 

‘“* How’s the price 0’ peppermint, now ?”’ 

“Hey, granny’s getting mad! ” as the old 
woman, thus beset, turned upon her perse- 
cutors and flourished her stout cane. 

‘“O boys! How can you be so wicked?” 
cried Nannie Price, running out of the 
schoolroom, where she had stopped to pile 
up the books and set the chairs straight. 
Nannie’s mother was a poor widow, and 
Miss Johnston allowed her to pay for her 
= by keeping the schoolroom neat and 
ti . 

‘““T wonder you are not ashamed of your- 
selves, to treat an old woman so meanly. 
How would you like it, 1 wonder, if your 
grandmothers were hooted at in the streets, 
in this way ?”” 

“Oh, ho! Here’s the old witch’s grand- 


daughter. 
alike ? ” 

But Nannie was not a particle related to 
Granny Small. She had a sympathizing, 
tender heart, and could not stand quietly by 
and see so old a person subjected to ridi- 
cule and insult. 

‘Don’t mind them granny,’’ she said; 
‘¢ don’t mind a word they say, for they are 
wicked, naughty boys,-and I am sure if 
Miss Johnston knew how they treated you, 
she would punish them severely. Come, I 
will walk with you till you reach the lane.” 

‘* Ay, they are a bad set, froward genera- 
tion,’ said granny, eyeing them severely. 
“Their hearts are set to do evil, and that 
continually. But you’re a good child, to 
take up for a poor old woman like me. 
Come on, then, dearie; I must be going. 
My old limbs have borne me far to-day, and 
I would fain sit down and rest me in my 
poor old cabin.” . 

‘*'You have been far, then, have you, 
granny ?” 

‘** As far as the town, dearie. I must sell 
my herbs, for the old woman must live, and 
a cup of tea and a crust, even, cost money— 
money—oh, how much! ”’ 

And then she fell to muttering softly, and 
the only words Nannie could catch were 
** Money, money,” several times repeated. 

It was an odd picture these two made, go- 
ing slowly along the quiet country road—the 
blue-eyed, innocent child and the weak, 
trembling, wrinkled old woman. Nannie 


I say, boys, don’t they look 
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in her cheap print frock and gingham sun- 
bonnet, looking, as she indeed was, the 
child of honest poverty—too poor to be 
clothed in purple and fine linen, too proud 
to be aught but cleanly. Granny’s garments 
were patched and much worn, and of a fash- 
ion which pertained to a very remote period. 
Her steps were slow and uncertain, her 
speech often broken and indistinct. 

‘* Nannie, dearie,’”? she asked suddenly, 
** should you like to be rich, like the people 
I saw in town to-day? There were the 
prancing horses, the gilded coaches, and the 
fine ladies, all rigged out in their brave at- 
tire, sitting at ease and making a grand 
show. Should you like to be rich, and have 
plenty of money—money ? ” 

Nannie laughed—such a clear, ringing 
laugh. 

‘*T should like the money well enough, 
granny, because of the good I should do 
with it, but I never could get used to being 
dressed up every day, and to have nothing 
to do but ride about and exhibit one’s new 
fineries must be tiresome business.” 

‘** Bless the child!” cried granny; ‘ how 
wise she is. Suppose you had money, 
dearie, what would you do with it?” 

‘““T’d give you some, granny—oh, ever 
so much—enough to make you comfortable 
all your life, and with the rest I’d get my 
mother everything I could think of that 
would make her happy, so that she would 
never have to do anything unless she chose, 
and never need worry about a single thing.”’ 

Ha, chuckled granny; “ hear the 
child talk. So she would give me a share 
and make my last days comfortable. Ho, 
ho! she has a generous heart, and she shall 
have money—money. Ha, ha!” And she 
repeated ‘*money, money,’’ so often that 
Nannie was glad when they reached the foot 
of the lane, where she was to part with her 
strange companion. 

‘** Good-night, dearie, good-night. So you 
would like to be rich? Ho, ho!” And she 
turned up the lane and disappeared from 
view, crooning the one word ‘ money,” 
over and over again, while Nannie ran 
home as fast as ever she could; and over 
the nice supper which Mrs. Price had pre- 
pared for her little girl, she told of her meet- 
ing with Granny Small. 

‘‘She has seen a world of trouble,”’ said 
Nannie’s mother, ‘‘and I rejoice to learn 
that you were kind to her. She once hada 
happy home and a numerous family, but 
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husband, children, friends, all have been 
taken away from her by death, and she has 
lived many years in her lonely cabin on the 
mountain side, shunned by neighbors, and 
known far and near as Granny Small. She 
has the reputation of being both a witch and 
a miser, but the latter charge is probably as 
untrue as the first. If you like, you may 
run up to see her to-morrow, on your way 
to school, and carry her a few fresh eggs 
and a nice loaf of bread.” 

So, on the morrow, Nannie set forth, a 
little basket, bearing her mother’s gift to 
the old woman hanging on herarm. Her 
heart was full of joy and gladness, and as 
she tripped along she sang with the birds, 
chased the butterflies, exhibiting in every 
glance and motion her overflowing happi- 
ness. 

The dew still sparkled on the grass, and 
the little wild flowers peered out bright and 
shining, having had their faces washed over 
night. 

There was a great saucy bobolink who 
perched himself on the topmost bough of an 
elm tree, and threw her down a perfect 
shower of melody. There was a wren who 
was very busy around a hole in an old tree- 
trunk, and a pair of nimble robins who cried, 
“ Thief, thief!” with all their might and 
main, the moment they espied her approach- 
ing, as if they suspected her of burglarious 
intentions, and sought by their clamor to 
drive her off their premises. 

But Nannie walked straight past them all, 
along the lonely lane leading through the 
fields, and a short distance up the mountain 
side. How quiet the little, tumble-down 
cabin looked! Not a breeze seemed to stir 
among the leaves, not a living object was 
visible; not even a slender thread of smoke 
arose from the mud chimney, to tell that 
granny had kindled a fire. The summersun- 
shine and the unbroken stillness seemed to 
have taken complete possession of the place. 

Nannie approached the door and gave a 
loud rap, which being unheeded, she fol- 
lowed up by a louder blow. This producing 
no effect, she pushed open the door and 
stepped within the room. It was neat and 
arderly, though poorly furnished, and upon 
the bed in one corner lay granny, apparent- 
ly asleep. 

She was probably resting after her long 
walk of the day before, so Nannie concluded 
to sit down awhile and wait for her to 
awake. Noiselessly she deposited her bas- 
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ket on the table, and seated herself to wait. 
How. still the place seemed! It was more 
like death than life, Nannie thought, and, 
looking at granny, a horrible suspicion took 
possession of her active mind. What 
if the old woman were really dead? 
The face was colorless, there was no sign 
of breathing, no sign of life or motion. The 
child sat as if fascinated, staring with wide- 
open eyes at the recumbent figure, power- 
less to move, seeing nothing but that pale 
face, and possessed for the moment with but 
one thought. 

She was aroused by a loud “‘ mew,” and a 
gentle touch of old Tabby’s silken fur, as she 
rubbed against her hand. Granny’s old pet 


had awakened from his nap, and claimed. 


recognition from the only person he saw 
about the premises. 

The touch, and the sudden start it caused 
her, brought her mind back to the conscious- 
ness that something must be done, and that 
instantly; so, breaking away from the apa- 
thy caused by fright, she darted out at the 
door and down the lane, and never stopped 
until she reached her mother’s presence, and 
told her story in as few words as possible. 

Mrs. Price immediately accompanied the 


child back, finding, indeed, that her suspic- 


ions were too true. Granny Small had 
passed away as quietly as one would lie 
down to sleep. On the stand, by her bed- 
side, lay her Bible, and on this a folded 
paper, which, to her astonishment, Mrs. 
Price found directed to herself, and which, 
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upon examination, she discovered to be the 
last will and testament of Granny Small, 
bequeathing—could she believe her eyes ?— 
several thousand dollars to her own little 
girl—Nannie Price! Was it not alla dream? 
It seemed like one, indeed. 

The news of granny’s death quickly 
spread, and a large concourse of people 
gathered at her funeral, attracted more by 
curiosity than by respect for the dead, but 
more than all, drawn thither by a strange 
rumor that had gone abroad that granny 
had not, after all, been the poor, destitute 
creature they had supposed her to be. 

The lawyer who had drawn up the will 
came forward, and soon proved beyond a 
doubt the genuineness of the document, and 
was able to tell them where the money was 
deposited. 

So Nannie came into her inheritance, not 
without a regret that granny had no longer 
any need of the comforts her hoarded wealth 
might have procured for her. The old wom- 
an had probably taken a sudden fancy to Nan- 
nie, and, having no kin of her own, she had 
decided to enrich the little friend who had 
so courageously shielded her from insult on 
more than one occasion. 

Of the neat home to which Nannie and 
her mother soon removed, and of the many 
bright and happy days they spent together, 
as well as all the good they did by dispen- 
sing in charity a certain sum each year—all 
this I have not time to tell you. 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE DOG AND JOE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


OE’S father was a light-keeper, and the 
family lived on Scrag Island, in the 

tiny cottage which nestled at the foot of the 
tower which held the great, revolving light. 
It was asolitary place. The wild ducks and 
sea gulls were the only other inhabitants, 
and the main land was nearly four miles 
away, over the tumbling water. But the 
light-house people were contented and hap- 
py, and never thought of being lonely, even 
in the frozen winter months, when an occa- 
sional wreck was all that happened to break 
the monotony of their lives. Their nearest 
neighbors were the men who were employed 
at the life-saving station, on a sandy point 


of what was called ‘‘ T’other Island,”’ about 
two miles distant. It was always Scrag 
Island, or The Island, and “‘ T’other Island”’ 
with the natives of the region, and about a 
half-mile further along the shore than the 
life-saving station, there were several fish- 
ermen’s families, with whom the light-house 
family was very ivtimate. 

All around Scrag Island were great, jag- 
ged rocks, many of them half-hidden by the 
water, and how the waves crashed and 
thundered against them, and leaped and 
shrieked over them! What boiling channels 
they made between the dark ledges on the 
eastern side! Even in the mildest summer 
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days the water made a great tumult, and in 
the winter it was terrific. It dashed great 
clouds of spray against the cottage windows. 
It sometimes broke over the roof, and the 
wind tried to tear down the tower, and to 
shake the house from its foundation. But 
it was all in vain. The tower was as firm 
and solid as one of the great rocks that was 
piled over the sea, and the house was fas- 
tened by strong irons to the ledge at its 
back, and was able to defy any hurricane 
that ever blew. 

It was little heart-quake that the light- 
house people felt at a tempest. The gulls 
would scream and flap their wings as if they 
rejoiced in it. Sometimes it seemed as if 
they were trying to see which could scream 
the louder, themselves or the storm. 

The two little children, Dimsey and Jen, 
would clap their hands and laugh as if it 
were fine fun to see and hear the tumult, if 
they were diverted a moment from their 
play, but felt no more fear than if the kettle 
were boiling over on the kitchen stove, in- 
stead of the great, deep ocean. Joe would 
get on his rough jacket, and tear down to 
the shore with all possible speed, if his 
mother would allow him to do so. Old 
Rover, the dog, seemed disturbed in his 
mind when a gale was abroad, though he 
was a brave fellow, and had rescued more 
than one person from drowning. And it 
was small wonder that he was so, for he had 
been through dreadful experiences. He was 
a dog saved from the wreck of a fishing 
boat, when his master, the captain, and the 
three other men who composed the crew 
were lost. 

One bitterly cold morning in late autumn, 
while the family at the light-house were at 
breakfast, he appeared, scratching and bark- 
ing at the door, a pitiable object enough, his 
tongue protruding from his mouth, and the 
cold, salt water dripping from his shaggy 
coat. But he could not be induced to enter 
the house, and Mr. Spalding, who knew at 
once that he must have escaped from a 
wreck, followed him down to the shore, 
where, on a little strip of beach, his dead 
master was lying. 

Mr. Spalding, and a man from T’other 
Island, who had been caught by the storm 
and was obliged to stay at the light-house 
over night, carried the poor fisherman up to 
the house, and tried to resuscitate him. 
But it was of no avail. He was quite dead, 
and nothing that anyone could do would 
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bring him back to life. There was a deep 
wound in his temple, made by a jagged rock, 
and it was evident that Rover, who was a 
powerful dog, and able to swim long dis- 
tances, had brought him to the shore. 

The dog lay with his paws upon his mas- 
ter’s breast until his body was taken away to 
be buried, and for days and days the poor 
animal refused to eat, and sat pining by the 
fireside. When the wind raged, he howled 
dismally, and to this day he had never quite 
recovered his spirits; and, though he and 
Joe were the best of friends, and he followed 
the boy everywhere, it was very seldom that 
even he could induce him to play. He was 
social and friendly, but when Joe tried to 
make him respond to the mischievous ad- 
vances of Nita, the parrot, or be anything 
but quietly dignified in the society of the 
boys from T’other Island, he found his 
efforts of no avail. He was prized very 
highly as an addition to the light-house 
family, especially by Joe and the smaller 
children. 

The tame gull, who lived in a basket under 
the table, had a lovely plumage of soft dove- 
color and pure white, but a most unmelodi- 
ous voice; and then she was very monot- 
onous, always the same, and just like the 
place, and all the other gulls out of doors. 
There were so many of them. You could 
hardly step at certain seasons of the year 
without stepping into a nest of little ones, 
on the rocks, over the sand—anywhere, and 
near the shure you could hardly hear your 
own ears for their screaming. The parrot 
was fascinating, and, though she sometimes 
used very bad language, she spoke in Port- 
uguese when she did so, so that it need not 
shock anyone very much, but they had 
owned her for a year or two now, and were 
growing rather tired of her. And, to tell 
the truth, she was very cross as well as very 
mischievous. She was given to Mr. Spald- 
ing by a Portuguese sailor, and, judging by 
her behavior, she had not enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of good society during her long 
experience as a sailor. 

Of late, another addition to the family had 
been received. Two white rabbits, for 
which Joe had exchanged a pocket-knife 
and a pair of row-locks, with a boy at Clam 
Cove, on the main land. The rabbits were 
so mild in their manners and disposition that 
they fairly astonished the children, for even 
their old cat, Tabby, had somewhat wild and 
fierce ways, as suited her birthplace by the 
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sea, and Rover, in spite of his dignity, 
would growl and bark furiously whenever 
occasion required. He was still the favorite 


of the pets, but they were never weary of 


hugging and fondling these strange, timid 
little creatures of the woods, and great was 
the consternation one day, when Pinky, the 
prettier of the two, was discovered to be ill. 

‘‘ Her sarn’t eat, ’n her’s dot fog in her’s 
eyes, like what Tabby had when her’d had a 
fit,’ reported Dimsey to Joe, who had been 
out fishing in his boat. 

Joe hastened to the rabbit-pen with a very 
anxious countenance; and, sure enough, 
there was poor Pinky in a most forlorn con- 
dition, her silky ears lopping dismally, and 
a decided film, what Dimsey called fog, over 
her lovely pink eyes. 

‘* What have you been giving her to eat, 
you little mischief?’ inquired Joe, quickly. 

‘Tracker; but her sarn’t eat it,”’ respond- 
ed Dimsey, innocently. 

‘Are you sure you haven’t given her any- 
thing but cracker?’ looking the child 
sternly in the face. 

Tlover.” 

‘Oh, there isn’t a bit of clover on the 
island, anyway. What little there was, was 
gone long ago. You naughty boy! you’ve 
been giving her something to make her sick. 
I told you never to give them anything to 
eat, and it was only the other day I caught 
you stuffing fried fish down their throats.” 

Didn’t give her nuffin,” protested Dim- 
sey, stoutly. ‘* Didn’t sawed her terday till 
dest dis minute.” 

‘*T don’t think he has been meddling with 
the rabbits at all,’? said Mrs. Spalding, who 
was sitting at the window. ‘ He and Jen 
have been playing down on the rocks all the 
forenoon. I’ve been watching them every 
minute, I was so afraid they would fall into 
the water. Since my ankle was sprained, 
and I can’t run after them, I’ve been dread- 
fully uneasy about those children.” 

But whatever caused Pinky’s illness, she 
grew no better, and, later in the afternoon, 
Joe announced his intention of going over 
to T’other Island to see Tom Trafton, 
who knew all about rabbits and could tell 
what would cure them if they were ailing. 

‘*But you must hurry home again, Joe, 
for your father has just been sent for by the 
light-house inspector. Something’s the mat- 
ter with the government ship, so she could 
not get over to the island. And Rachel’s 
over home to-day, you know. With my 
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lame ankle, I’m not just the one to be left in 
charge of a light-house. If anything should 
happen that neither Rachel nor your father 
should get home before dark, I couldn’t get 
up those stairs to light the lamp to save my 
life. Rachel said she’d surely be here in 
time to get supper—her cousin, Will Talpey, 
is going to row her home—but it’s four good 
miles from Clam Cove to the island, and she 
might be delayed. And though your father 
said he shouldn’t be away for more than two 
hours, you never can tell what may happen 
to hinder people.” 

“* Oh,”’ said Joe, “‘ it’s only three o’clock, 
now. I can get back by half-past four as 
well as not. The tide will take me home, 
anyway,”’ hurrying out of doors. ‘‘ Don’t be 
anxious, now. I'll surely be home before 
dark.”’ 

‘*Haul down your jib!” screamed the 
parrot. ‘* Haul down your jib! She’s goin’ 
ter blow like blazes! Be alive, now, men! ”’ 

But nobody paid any attention to her, for 
she often uttered the most absurd predic- 
tions. She seemed to be continually living 
over her old life at sea, and gave orders to 
the men nearly every day, with great life 
and vim. 

Joe turned back to call Rover, but his 
mother informed him that Rover had gone 
with his father; and, assuring her once 
more that he would surely be back on time, 
he started again on his errand. 

‘* No, you won’t,”’ remarked Nita, sepul- 
chrally. ‘*Squall’s coming. Haul down 
your jib! Make haste!” 

What if itis, you stupid bird ?” laughed 
Joe, as he rushed dewn to the shore. 

The sky was blue as midsummer, though 
it was mid-September. There was just 
enough breeze to ripple the water merrily, 
and toss the plumes of the two tall old pine 
trees which grew near the tower. The 
wings of the sea birds were flashing like 
silver in the broad sunshine, and there was 
a delicious warmth and stillness in the at- 
mosphere, which made every sight and 
sound seem sleepy and far away. It was 
second nature for Joe to row swiftly, how- 
ever, and it was not long before he had 
accomplished the two miles and a half of his 
journey, and landed safely on T’other 
Island. 

But, as ill luck would have it, Tom Traft- 
on was not at home. He was over on 
White’s Cove, digging clams, and White’s 
Cove was a mile away. Joe started for this 
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place on the dead run. He found the object 
of his search at length, and gave a rapid, but 
definite description of Pinky’s symptoms. 

*¢ Oh, rabbits are often ailing,’’ said Tom, 
indifferently. ‘ But if you let ’em alone, ’n 
don’t pester ’em trying to make ’em eat, or 
handle ’em too much, they’ll generally get 
well in a day or two.” 

‘¢ But Pinky is awful sick, ’n I’m afraid 
she’ll die.” 

“IT guess not. Anyhow, there’s nothing 
you can do about it. Going ter blow up a 
storm, hain’t it ?”’ 

Joe glanced up at the sky, and was startled 
to see a great, black cloud, looming up over 
the hills on the main land,—the hills which 
seemed to be the abiding place of gales. It 
grew bigger and blacker as he looked, and 
the wind was commencing to blow, not 
fiercely as yet, but in a fitful, gusty way, 
which threatened danger. 

‘*Goodness!’’ exclaimed he, ‘‘I must get 
home as soon as ever I can. The storm’s 
likely to come on soon; ’fore I get there, 
p’r’aps.”” 

‘“* It seems ter me I shouldn’t be in a hurry 
*bout starting. The water’ll be bilin’ like 
mad in a few minutes, but tain’t likely ’twill 
last long.” 

“Oh, I must go, for mother’s lame, ’n 
she’s in the house all alone. Father’s gone 
over to the government ship, ’n the hired 
girl’s home visiting. They both expected 
to get back before dark, but the storm will 
delay ’em, may be, and there’ll be nobody 
to light the lamp, ’n mother’ll worry herself 
to death.” 

He was quite breathless when he reached 
the landing where he had left his boat. The 
sky was winter black by this time, and the 
wind had already lashed the waves into fury. 

*“*T declare,” said an old fisherman, who 
had just pulled ashore, ‘* we didn’t have no 
warnin’ at all fur this spell o’ weather. The 
moon’s on it’s back, now, and thet’s a sign 
o’ wet; but I hain’t seen, nor felt nothin’ in 
the air till about five or ten minutes ago, 
that seemed squally. The Lord take care 0’ 
the boats outside, fur there’s a stunner com- 
in’, you’d better believe. Massy sakes, 
sonny! ’’ he continued, as Joe proceeded to 
untie his boat, ‘‘ you hain’t crazy enuff ter 
start fur the island in this gale o’ wind! 
Yer mustn’t do it, nohow. Yer father ’n 
mother never’d forgive me if I should let ye 
go. Why, I sh’d think you’d hev too much 
good sense yerself.”” 
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Joe explained that he must go, but finally 
concluded to wait awhile; and the old man, 
after obtaining a promise from him that he 
would not push off until the wind died away, 
went up to his house on the plain behind 
the rocks. 

Joe looked eagerly across the water toward 
home. How near it looked in the strange, 
garish light. How serenely the tower lifted 
its white finger toward the threatening sky! 
But it was growing so dark that the light 
ought to be already burning on its lofty tip. 
The fishermen were nearly all out in their 
boats. The mackerel fleet would be coming 
in toward the harbor, for it was Saturday 
night. How terrible if any of them should 
be lost because he had not stayed at home to 
light the lamp. It might be that his own 
father’s boat would be dashed against the 
rocks in the inky darkness, which was so 
surely and swiftly closing round. Then, 
though the sky grew blacker, and a thick, 
blinding torrent of rain commenced to fall, 
there was surely a little lull in the wind, a 


‘little lessening in the fury of the waves, and 


he felt that he could not bear waiting anoth- 
er moment longer. His boat was light, and 
his arms were strong. Everybody said he 
was the strongest boy of his age in the 
whole region. It would be a pity if he 
could not keep from blowing against the 
rocks, when he knew just where all the 
rocks were, and the island lay in such a 
plain, straight course. He was going to 
make the attempt to get home, anyway. 

But if Joe had anticipated just what his 
journey home would be, he might have hes- 
itated longer. He succeeded in pushing 
away from the shore without much difficulty, 
but there was only a temporary lull in the 
wind, and as soon as he was out of the com- 
paratively sheltered cove, where he had 
fastened his boat, he realized the dangers 
of the deep as he had never realized them 
before. 

The gale increased in fury every moment; 
the rain pelted sharply in his face. He 
could not, by using his uttermost strength, 
keep his boat in the right direction. It was 
tossed and twisted by the wind, and pitched 
over the waves as if it had been a toy boat 
without any guide whatever. The darkness 
was so dense, now, that he could no longer 
see which way to go, and the wind had 
turned his boat so many times that it was 
impossible to tell in what direction he was 
being drifted. But, as the tide would be 
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likely to take him toward the island, he took 
courage. Once he thought he heard voices- 
not far away, and shouted for help with all 
his might. But there was no response, and 
the tempest was shrieking fearfully. Often 
there were sounds in it that sounded like 
human cries, and Joe concluded that he must 
have been mistaken, though it seemed as if 
he must be near the life-saving station. 

“They can’t blame father for being away 
from his post, because the government in- 
spector sent for him,” he said, to himself, 
“but it’s a 

He never finished this sentence, for just 
then, with a sudden burst of the tempest, 
crash went his boat against some jagged 
rocks, his head came in contact with some- 
thing hard, and he knew no more until he 
opened his eyes, some minutes later, and 
found himself lying on a bed in the little 
house at the life-saving station. The men 
were bending anxiously over him, and Rover, 
whose coat was very wet, was nestled close 
beside him, licking his face and hands. 

Joe patted him affectionately, whereupon 
he commenced to utter a perfect chorus of 
joyful barks, and tore about the room as if 
he were mad. 

“Oh!” said Joe, suddenly recollecting 
himself, ‘‘ I must go right home. The lamp 
isn’t lit in the tower, and all the fishing 
boats are out in the storm.” 

“Why, yes, the lamp is lit, too. Jest look 
out the winder, there, ’n you'll see her 
a-streakin’ over the water beautiful. Your 
father got along here nigh an hour ago, ’n 
we helped him home,” said Captain Clark- 
son, the head man at the station. 

Joe uttered an exclamation of great relief, 
and rested contentedly in his bed. 

‘“‘ How did Rover get here ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘ He was with yer father, but when he got 
along here, the dog insisted on stayin’ ashore 
at the station. Yer father thought, p’r’aps, 
he was scart o’ the storm, though ’twarn’t a 
bit like him, fur ter git him inter the boat 
with him ag’in, he couldn’t. He’s the 
knowin’ist anermal that ever lived, that 
Rover. I declare, I never heard the beat of 
him. Somehow or other, he knew that you 
was somewhere in this region, ’n as soon as 
he got ashore, he commenced to bark ’n look 
up towards the Cove, ’n swim off a little 
ways in that direction, ez fur’s he could 
swim in such a sea. When we got back 
from helpin’ yer father home, he was actin’ 
queerer than ever. He seemed to be in 


dretful distress "bout suthin’, ’n seizin’ a 
piece o’ my coat-tail in his teeth, he tried to 
drag me out er doors. I knew suthin’ must 
be ter pay then, so I follered him, ’n he run 
down ter the shore, ’n plunged inter the 
water, ’n barked ’n howled; then he’d come 
back ’n grab my coat ag’in. So I called the 
men, ’n we got into the boat, he after us, ’n 
we hadn’t gone more’n two or three rods 
—why, ‘twas right out here by Black 
Ledge—when we picked you up. You’d 
gone smash ag’inst a rock, ’n stove your 
boat pooty well to pieces—yer head, too, we 
was afraid, at fust, but I reckon you was 
only kinder stunned. Feel pooty near right, 
now, don’t ye? But what, for massy sake, 
was you out in such a storm for ?”’ 

‘*T had to go home, or I had to try to go 
home to light the lamp. I knew father was 
away, and was afraid the storm would hinder 
him about getting back, and the vessels 
coming in would all go to pieces on the 
rocks in such pitch darkness. Jolly, how it 
did blow! But I feel about as good as new, 
now, and, if the storm’s over, I ought to be 
getting towards the island. Mother’ll be 
awful worried about 

**So you resked your life for the sake 0’ 
lightin’ the lamp ’n savin’ the fisher- 
men? Well, I declare, if I owned such a 
boy, ’n such a dog, too, I should say I owned 
pooty valerable property. The world won’t 
lack plucky men in the futur’, if there’s 
many such boys as you growin’ up.” 

Joe’s parents felt that they were valuable, 
indeed, when they arrived at the island, and 
they heard the story of their adventures. 

**Do you know, I couldn’t help feeling 
nervous over what Nita said about the 
squall, after Joe went away, for I hadn’t 
heard her say anything about squalls before 
for more than six months. Blessed old 
Rover! Whatif he had never come to us?” 
said Mrs. Spalding, with tears in her eyes. 

Rover seemed to understand, fully, that 
he was a hero, but responded to all caresses 
and compliments with his usual air of min- 
gled pleasure and condescension. 

The next day, Joe felt rather weak and 
languid, and his head ached, somewhat, but 
he was soon out in his father’s boat, as well 
and as happy as ever. The rabbit, to his 
great gratification, speedily recovered; and, 
if you should visit Scrag Island, Joe would 
tell you that Rover was not only the best 
and bravest, but he knew more than any 
other dog in the whole world. 
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An Aveust MENU. 


White Soup. 

Lima Beans. Green Corn. © 
Blackberry Pudding. 

Soups, if eaten at all on a hot day, should be 
very light. Clear soups, light vegetable soups, 
and bisques are all suitable. To make a nice 
white soup, take three pounds of shin or veal, 
have the bones well cracked and let it soak in 
water for a couple of hours. This will draw out 
the blood, and while the soup will be less rich, 
it tends to make it white. Cover with three 
quarts of cold water, and let it simmer slowly 
for three hours, skimming it well. Remove the 
meat and set aside for croquettes or a mince; 
leave in the bones, add an onion and a blade of 
mace, and simmer for two hours longer. Strain 
and set away until the next day. Remove the 
cake of fat, and wipe the top of the jellied stock 
with a cloth to be sure to remove any particle of 
fat. Turn into a saucepan to heat, but do not 
use the settlings at the bottom of the bowl. 
They will do for gravies or to use in a stew. 
When it comes to a boil add two tablespoonfuls 
of rice flour mixed smooth in water. Anda 
pint of sweet cream, or milk brought to the boil- 
ing point. Do not let it boil after the cream is 
in, and let the seasoning be red or white pepper. 

PruaFF is a famous Turkish dish, but it is 
quite as good in this country. Take a quart of 
good beef stock, and season with salt and pep- 
per, add a cup of strained tomatoes, and two 
cups of rice. Simmer on a moderate fire until 
the rice is tender and has absorbed all the broth. 
If necessary add a little water to keep it from 
getting too dry. Joint and skin a tender chick- 
en, season and fry it in dripping. Make a hole 
in the rice, lay in the pieces of chicken and cover 
with the rice. Turn a cup of melted butter over 
it, and let it stand where it will keep hot for ten 
minutes until the rice has absorbed the butter. 
Do not stir it but turn out on a dish. 


BLACKBERRY PupDpING.—Beat two eggs with 
a teaspoonful of salt, add one pint of milk, and 
enough flour, through which two level teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder have been sifted, to make 
a stiff batter. It will require about three cup- 
fuls. Now stir in as many floured blackberries 
as the batter will hold. As they will thin the 
batter in boiling it is necessary to have the lat- 
ter pretty stiff. Butter a mold, fill two-thirds 
full, and boil steadily for one hour and a quar- 
ter. Do not let the water stop boiling after the 
pudding goes in or it will be heavy. For a 
sauce, cream half a cup of butter with two cups 
of sugar, and stir in a beaten egg. Flavor with 
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brandy or vanilla, and pass a pitcher of sweet- 
ened cream, also. 

To Cook Aa LAmp’s HEap.—A very nice 
and cheap dinner can be made from a lamb’s 
head, with the liver and heart. Boil all together 
in salted water until tender. Be sure that your 
butcher cleans it thoroughly first, after which 
wash it well in salted water. When tender take 
up the head, scarify it in inch squares, grate the 
tiniest bit of nutmeg over it, and set in a brisk 
oven. After ten minutes remove it and sprinkle 
over it some pulverized herbs, sifted cracker 
crumbs, pepper, salt, a little grated lemon peel, 
and dredge over all a little flour. Baste with 
melted butter, and return to the oven for twenty 
minutes, basting twice meanwhile with the melt- 
ed butter. Chop very fine half of the liver and 
heart, and mix them with four tablespoonfuls 
each of the broth, and wine, or two of vinegar, 
the gravy or drippings from the pan containing 
the head, and thicken with flour. Season this 
nicely, simmer for five minutes and lay it ona 
platter, putting the head in the middle. Slice 
the other half of the liver and heart very thin, 
and garnish the dish with them alternately with 
slices of broiled bacon. 


To Roast A Lre@ or Mutron FRENcH 
StyLE.—Have the bone removed and stuff the 
aperture with a forcemeat made of one dozen 
chopped oysters, a teaspoonful of minced onion, 
three anchovies, the yolks of two hard-boiled 
eggs, pepper, salt, sweet marjoram, a little grat- 
ed nutmeg, one raw egg, half a gill of milk, and 
bread crumbs enough to make it of the proper 
consistency. Roast twenty minutes for every 
pound of meat, and for the gravy, add to that in 
the pan, after the fat has been removed, a little 
claret, a small minced and fried onion, and one 
dozen oysters. Simmer all together for two or 
three minutes and send to the table in a tureen. 

A boiled leg of lamb or mutton is very much 
improved by being put in pickle for two or three 
days before it is to be cooked. Let the butcher 
do it for you. The meat is more tender, of a 
finer flavor, and entirely loses the woolly taste 
common to all but the best fed mutton. 


AppLe Prs.—There are so many delightful 
ways of making apple pie, and yet it is seldom 
fit to eat. Slice tht apples in a deep dish with 
spice between the layers, not forgetting 4 
little salt and grated lemon peel. If the apples 
are dry add a little cider, water, wine, or vine- 
gar and molasses mixed. Place a small inverted 
cup in the middle of the dish before you com- 
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mence slicing the apples, and cover all witha 
crust laid on, but not pinched down. Bake un- 
til the apples are tender, take from the oven, 
lift the crust, remove the cup and put in a table- 
spoonful of butter, and half a cup of sugar— 
more if the apples are very sour. This makes 
a much better pie than if the sugar had been 
cooked with the apples. You may eat it hot or 
cold—I prefer the former. If you can sparea 
few tablespoonfuls of cream for each piece you 
will have a treat quite unlike the ordinary apple 
pie of boarding-house fame. The cup in the 
middle holds the juice and keeps it from boiling 
out. Use no under-crust. 


Fresh Fruits For Derssert.—You can 
serve a watermelon very attractively by cutting 
it in two, with a slice cut from the convex ends 
to enable the halves to stand upright on the 
platter. Place a few large vine leaves on the 
dish if you can get them, or a trailing vine of 
nasturtium with some of its dark green leaves 
and beautiful crimson and yellow flowers. The 
pulp is then scooped out with a tablespoon and 
served in egg-shaped pieces, or the melon is cut 
in carpels and served with the rinds attached. 
Musk melons are generally cut in two, and a 
lump of ice is laid in each half for an hour be- 
fore serving. 


PINEAPPLES as they are frequently served, 
in tough slices that can only be manipulated with 
a knife and fork, are to me more of a torment 
than a luxury. One of our first writers on the 
pleasures of the table says: ‘‘When pineapples 
are picked and eaten fresh in their own cli- 
mate, they seem to dissolve in the mouth, and 
the fibrous texture is hardly perceived. Not 
so at our tables.”” This is because they are 
not properly prepared, and they should not 
be cut in dice as she says. Peel the fruit 
and pick out the eyes with a penknife, but 
leave on the crown. Place it on a large, flat 
plate, grasp the crown with the left hand, and 
with a fork in the right, tear off small pieces 
from the core which will thus remain attached 
to the crown, and only the tender, juicy part 
will grace your table. Put it with layers of 
sugar ina glass dish, and sprinkle pounded ice 
over the top. Let it stand an hour. 


Frostep CURRANTS make a very beautiful 
garnish for wine or lemon jellies, and look very 
nice heaped in a dish with other fruits. Choose 
large bunches of the cherry currants, and dip 
them one at a time in the white of an egg which 
has been beaten to a froth with a teaspoonful of 
water. Drain them and when nearly dry roll in 
fine white sugar. Dip them in the sugar two or 
three times, so that they will retain as much of 
it as possible and lay them on white paper to 
dry. = with an equal quantity of raspber- 


ries, and eaten with sugar and cream, they are 
delightful. 


BRANDIED CHERRI s.—Make a syrup of five 
pounds of sugar and rather more than half a 
pint of water, bring to a boil, and when warm— 
not hot—pour it over ten pounds of cherries. 
Let them stand for several hours; put into a 
preserving kettle, and heat slowly. Boil five 
minutes, and take out the fruit with a perforated 
skimmer. Boil the syrup for twenty minutes, 
return the cherries, remove from the fire and 
pour in a quart of brandy. Seal up in pint jars. 


PINEAPPLE Priz.—Grate a pineapple, and 
weigh this pulp by placing it in a china bowl 
that you have first weighed. Beat to a cream its 
weight in sugar with half its weight in butter. 
Add one cup of cream, the pineapple, and the 
whites of five eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Bake 
with an under crust, and eat cold. This will 
make two pies. 

FAsHIONED Drinks.—The following 
recipes date, not from the days of your grand- 
mother, but of your grandmother’s grandmoth- 
er. In those days necessity was indeed the 
mother of invention, locomotion was difficult, 
the family doctor was often fifty miles off, and 
the mother was doctor and nurse as well as cook 
and housekeeper. The finest ladies were not 
ashamed to treatand nurse their servants. These 
gruels and possets are to be taken cold in sum- 
mer and hot in winter by way of a night-cap. 

White wine whey was a favorite drink. To 
half a pint of white wine, and a pint of skimmed 
milk, add a pint of boiling water. Let it stand 
for a short time, when the curd will sink to the 
bottom ina lump. Strain the whey into a china 
bowl, season to taste with lemon and sugar, and 
put a sprig of balm in the top of the glass. 
Serve with wafer biscuits or small sweet cakes. 

WINE PossEetT.—Boil the crumbs of a penny 
roll with a quart of new milk until soft; add 
sugar to taste and half a grated nutmeg. Put 
into a bowl and stir in a pint of wine, a little at 
a time, to prevent the curd being hard and 
tough. Serve with buttered toast. 

BarRLEY WATER is a very grateful drink for 
convalescent fever patients. Boil two ounces of 
barley in two quarts of water until it grows soft; 
strain off the water and add to it a little currant 
jelly or lemon juice. Sweeten to taste. 


Spice CAKE.—Beat to a cream two cups of 
sugar and one cup of butter; add ateaspoonful of 
cloves, ditto cinnamon, and half of a nutmeg, 
five eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, 
one cup of milk, and three cups of flour sifted 
with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Bake 
in a moderate oven. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


EMPLOYING A Fiy.—Flies are most useful 
scavengers, for they destroy much matter which 
is injurious to man. They lay their eggs in de- 
caying animal substances, and these hatch out in 
a very short time. The young flies begin to eat 
as soon as they are hatched, and soon eat up the 
decayed matter. It is said that the progeny of 
two blue-bottle flies will eat up a dead horse 
more quickly than one lion could perform the 
task. 


Flies have a wonderful scent. If a piece of 
decayed meat is placed in an open place where 
there are no flies, it will not be long before a 
troop of flies will be crawling over it. An in- 
genious man once made a fly serve him. 

A poisoned rat had crawled under the floor of 
a gentleman’s dining-room and died there. The 
room, which had been fitted up at great expense, 
became uninhabitable, and the workmen were 
called in to remove the flooring. 

But one of them suggested that if a blue-bottle 
fly be turned into the room, it would find the 
exact spot where the dead rat was lying. The 
fly being caught and turned in, buzzed about 
the room for some time. At last it lighted upon 
a certain spot on the floor and remained there. 

‘*There’s where your dead rat is!’’ the work- 
man said. A single board was removed, and the 
rat was exposed to view. 

The fly had scented the body through the crack 
in the floor. 


STEALING FROM THE Muint.—The first 
thought of the average visitor to the mint is that 
a dishonest man would have plenty of opportun- 
ities to capture some gold or silver coin, says a 
writer in the Philadelphia Record. The men 
are not only closely watched, but every ounce of 
the precious metals used in the place is weighed 
when it is transferred from one department to 
another, and the slightest variation in weight 
can be followed up. 

‘There have been thieves employed in the 
mint,’”’ said an old officer of that institution, 
“and, while they have stolen various things, 
bullion and coins, are the last things they would 
take. I remember that there was an old man 
who had been employed in the place for nearly 
thirty years. He was looked upon as one of the 
most honest men in the place, and was consid- 
ered absolutely above suspicion. One day he 
was caught pocketing a few copper cents. The 
exposure resulted in his breaking down entirely, 
and he freely confessed that his peculations had 
extended back about two years. What he stole 
did not amount to more than a few dollars. He 
was not prosecuted, but promptly dismissed. He 


had been in the place so long that the constant 
temptation rather weakened his mind, and he 
explained that he was compelled to purloin the 
pennies in order to appease the inward feeling 
that manifested itself. 

‘* Away back in the days of the California gold 
fever the mint purchased gold dust and nuggets 
and turned the same into gold coin. The man 
who was employed to weigh these purchases 
conceived a scheme to defraud the parties who 
sold the gold. In weighing it he would deftly 
abstract a nugget or a few ounces of dust and 
then give a certificate for the weight of the re- 
mainder. These certificates the parties had 
cashed by another officer. Of course the weight 
of the purchases would always correspond with 
the certificates, and in this way he kept his ac- 
counts straight. One day his assistant detected 
him in the act of stealing some dust from a bag- 
ful that had been shipped to the mint to be sold. 
The assistant communicated this fact to his 
superior officers, but they were loth to believe 
him. However a watch was set upon the weigh- 
er and he was soon tripped up and brought to 
grief. His closet door was broken open and 
there they found the accumulations of a month’s 
stealings. The guilty party confessed to having 
stolen about $10,000 worth of gold. He had 
it melted and refined outside of the mint. The 
government compelled him to hand over the 
amount of his stealings, which it retained, as it 
was unable to tell to whom the money belonged. 

“The recent theft of the silver brick was the 
first great robbery that has occurred for years. 
Three small silver bars valued at $1500 suddenly 
disappeared before the robbery of the brick, but 
T am inclined to think they were turned into the 
melting and refining department without having 
been checked off. However, the chief melter and 
refiner had to make the loss good, but Congress has 
since reimbursed him. He is allowed by lawa 
certain percentage of loss which goes to waste in 
the melting and refining of silver. His accounts 
show that his percentage of loss has not been as 
great as that allowed by law, for, in fact he has 
saved the government $200,000 by his careful 
administration of his department. It was on ac- 
count of this excellent showing that Congress 
voted to reimburse him for the three bars I have 
mentioned.”” 

Precious PEARLS.—Although a pearl weigh- 
ing one grain is worth only about one-eighth the 
price of a diamond of the same weight, it is very 
easy to spend a large amount of money for pear! 
jewelry. There is now in the market pearl 
necklace worth £25,000. I have seen another, 
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said a writer in the Pawnbroker’s Gazette, 
worth £6,000, and one was recently sold for 
about £8,000. These large prices are caused by 
the difficulty of obtaining particular sizes and 
colors that may be wanted. The most expen- 
sive collection of pearls on record is that owned 
by the Countess of Dudley, which is far more 
valuable than the celebrated pearls belonging to 
the queen. The countess has a coronet of pearls. 
The top is composed of pear-shaped pearls. 
There is a very large one in the centre and the 
others regraduated in size down to the smallest. 

In order to get these pear-shaped pearls in the 
requisite sizes and colors the jewelers were 
obliged to buy such an enormous quantity of 
pearls that when the famous necklace was com- 
pleted, with ear-rings, bracelets, brooch and 
finger-ring to match, they had £75,000 worth of 
odd pearls left. A pair of matched pear-shaped 
pearls, weighing one hundred and ten grains, 
were recently sold for £1,250. . 

When the Princess Royal, of England, mar- 
ried Frederick William, of Prussia, she received 
a necklace of thirty-two pearls, costing £22,000. 
In 1789 the French government possessed pearls 
valued at £50,000. One that weighed one hun- 
dred and eight grains, was valued at £9,000. 
Two that were pear-shaped were valued at £14,- 
000. 
The black pearls bring very high prices at 
present, but genuine. pearls may be bought that 
are white, pink or gray. The peculiar color 
which is called pearl is a sort of transparent drab. 
There is, at present, a greater demand for pearls, 
as there is, in fact, for all kinds of jewelry, than 
has been known for a longtime. The plentiful- 
ness of imitations does not appear to destroy the 
value of the genuine article. 


Man AT His Best.—It has been said that “if 
we could realize the wonders of our physical or- 
ganization we would be hypochondriacs, fear- 
ing every moment that some part of the machine 
would break down.’’ Yet how true it is, that 
man knows more about almost everything else 
than he does about himself. 

In the various vocations of life, how often do 
We find that the watchmaker will detect the 
smallest speck that interferes with the move- 
ments of a watch, sooner than ever dream of the 
derangement of his own heart. The engineer 
Would not dare run another rod with his locomo- 
tive, under certain conditions; yet he uncon- 
sciously will drive his own human machinery 
when there is more to be feared from the result 
than there would be to run his engine with a 
loose bolt or a missing pin. 

The question is often asked, What is perfect 
health? Nearly all the answers that have been 
given, are essentially the same in substance, and 
may be expressed in a few words. As faras pos- 
sible, with the constant molecular changes which 


are constantly going on in the body, that man is 
in perfect health when every organ in his body is 
performing its natural function without special, 
conscious effort. Of course, the brain, being the 
seat of the will, is cognizant of all this, in much 
the same way as the instrument in the telegraph 
office has a certain impression that the lines are 
in working order; but if the ‘‘ wires be down” 
at any point on the circuit, the effect is at once 
perceived in the operating room. 

Every effort should be made, especially by the 
young, to keep themselves in first-class order. 
They are worth more to society, the world, and 
the church, by so doing; they are physically and 
morally benefited by it. Even as ‘‘ market val- 
ue,” they can command better positions and 
higher wages. It pays to be well. 


A Crry 1100 Freer Brtow THe SEA LEv- 
EL.—There is a peculiar softness and balminess 
in the air of Jericho not to be found elsewhere 
in the world, for there is no other place in the 
world eleven hundred feet below the sea line. 
There is a wide, level, open plain to scamper 
across on horseback in all directions; there are 
thickets of nebk and bamboo swarming with 
wild boar, deer, gazelle, and other animals, some 
of them not to be found elsewhere, to delight the 
sportsman. There is the Jordan handy, with 
first-rate fishing to satisfy the most ardent 
angler; there is the Dead Sea to bathe in and 
boat on (only there are no boats) for persons 
whose tastes are aquatic. There is a flora which 
would be a source of never-ending interest to 
the botanist, for it is peculiar to this region; 
and the same remark applies, to some extent, to 
its ornithology and entomology. There are 
ancient ruins in all directions, to satisfy the 
most inveterate archeologist, while the explorer 
has only to cross the Jordan, and, in a few 
hours, he will find himself in a region almost 
untrodden by the foot of the tourist, and with 
all manner of interesting discoveries awaiting 
him. 


Tue NutmMeG TrEeE.—The nutmeg tree flour- 
ishes in Singapore, near the equator. It is 
raised from the nut in nurseries, where it re- 
mains till the fifth year, when it puts forth its 
blossoms and shows its sex. It is then set out 
permanently. The trees are planted thirty feet 
apart, in diamond order—a male tree in the cen- 
tre. They begin to bear in the eighth year, in- 
creasing for many years, and they pay a large 
profit. They are cultivated chiefly by Europeans. 
The nutmeg is a very beautiful tree, with thick 
foliage of a rich green color. Every day of the 
year shows buds, blossoms, and fruit, in every 
stage of growth to maturity. The ripe fruit is 
singularly brilliant; the shell is glossy black, 
and the mace it exposes when it bursts, is bright 
scarlet—rendering it truly a ‘‘ thing of beauty.” 
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Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwixn R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to June Puzzles. 


OL . AD 
OCELOT MANOR 
LEAST LAMINAR 
ELSE ANIMATE 
MOT DONATED 
:? RATED 
Cc RED 

100.—M 
101.—P 102.—B ivouaC 
IntegeR 
AWARE SorceryY 
PLAYERS MadnesS 
TREEN UpstarT 
YERNS Tapioca 

s Handful 

103.—Too much familiarity breeds contempt. 


16.—Double Cross-Word Enigma. 


In critic, not in j E 
In shirking, not in budge; 
In linnet, not in owl; 
In chicken, not in fowl; 
In Nathan, not in Dick; 
In Thomas, not in Nick; 
In minnow, not.in fish; 
In paten, not in dish; 
Study this well, and you will see 
Two kinds of bark will the answer be. 
Cyrm DEANE. 


17.—A Diamond. 


1 A letter from Vermont. 2 By. 3 A pat- 
tern. 4 Artful. 5 Having the property of heal- 
ing disease. 6 Retreated from 
kind of cloth. 8 An errand boy. A letter 
from Maryland. ADELAIDE. 


18.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of six letters. ) 
1 The flower dust of corn. 2 A military force. 
8 A charm. 4 A loose garment. 5 To invest 
with any office. 6 A papal ambassador. 7 A 
rapid movement. 8 A calcareous stone. 
mals.—A genus of birds inhabiting the 
coasts \mic1 214 America. 
Finals.—A ruminant quadruped. 
VERBENA. 


19.—A Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of seven letters, is a 
the 5, 8, is toa 
e 5. s to damage. 
The 6, 2, 1, is to know. 


WINIFRED. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


20.—A Half Square. 
1 A breast-plate. 2 A strait. 3 A us of 
bulbous plants. 4 Tinges. 5 Work. 6 A kind 


of spirit distilled from cane-juice. 7 Because. 
8 A letter from Cyril Deane. 


Cora 


21.—Combined Diamonds and Squares. 
(A seven-letter and a five-letter diamond; a five- 
letter and a three-letter square. ) 
1 A letter from Baltimore. 2 A Russian meas- 


ure of length. 3 One of the Muses. 4 Ostenta- 
tion. 5 to restrain. 6 Injures. 7 A letter 
from Maryland. MAUDE. 


22.—Curtail to detest, and leave unwilling. 
23.—Scattered, and leave minerals. 
24.—To feed on the roots of shrubs, and leave 


.—An agreement in relation to exchange 
prisoners, and leave a bill of fare at an inn. 
27.—A stalk of grain, and leave to draw with 
force. Cyrrit DEANE. 


Snycopations. 


28.—Syncopate a kind of worsted yarn, and 
leave a wicker basket. 

29.—A wooden pin or plug, and leave a flue 
for the passage of smoke. 

Bg he wheel of a pulley, and leave a thin 

slice. 

31.—That part of a parapet which lies between 
two embrasures, and leave an edible fruit. 

32.—Tending to cure, and leave mean. 

83.—An ardent spirit, and leave a hooked club 
for striking a ball. 

34.—Fastidious, and leave the knot or bunch 
of foliage terminating pinnacles in gothic archi- 
tecture. ADELAIDE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the first complete or largest list of answers 
to this month’s puzzles, received before August 
10th, we offer a novelette; and for the next 
list, a book of poems. 


Solvers. 

Answers to the April puzzles were received 
from V. G. Ohnja, Ann Eliza, J. D. L., Katie 
Smith, Black Hawk, Cora A. L., Tom, Bridget 
McQ., Teddy, Bert Rand, I. O. T., Tellie Phone, 
Birdie Lane, Ida May, Kitty Connor, Vinnie, 
Birdie Browne, Eulalie, Jack and Willie L. 

Prize-Winners. 

Ann Eliza, Portland, Me., for the largest list 
of correct answers; Cora A. L., Salem, Mass., 
for the next best list. 
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A CHANGE OF SUBJECT. 


Beneath the August moon I stroll 
Along the lake with Carrie ; 

The night is perfect on the whole, 

Its glories quite pervade my soul, 
As arm in arm we tarry. 


I talk about the sky and stars, 
The great-eyed constellations ; 

Of Venus and the planet Mars; 

Of man—the form of clay which bars 
His higher aspirations ; 


The noble deeds of days of old, 

The feats of gods and heroes ; 
Of friendship pure as unwrought gold ; 
Of love ne’er to be bought or sold, 

For sums backed by ten zeros; 


Of the strange facts of modern life, 
The truths of Herbert Spencer; 
Of metaphysics, and the knife 
Of surgery; of man and wife, 
And questions somewhat denser ; 


Of beauty as an abstract thing; 
Religions, laws, and morals; 

Of how a bumble-bee will sting, 

And how soft mud relief will bring ; 
And then of fame and laurels. 


I make myself a Simon-pure, 
Smooth-chiseled, classic model ; 

I tell her all I would endure 

For principle, if quite secure 
About it in my noddle. 


Yet to my words she listens not, 
But keeps a silence dreary. 

‘Tis not a very pleasant lot, 

To speak one’s highest thoughts, I wot, 
And find they only weary. 


So, like a Greek, I change the theme, 
I praise her eyes and lashes; 
Her cheeks, whose hue is white as cream ; 
Her ways, as graceful as some dream 
Where sunlight plays and flashes. 


The consequence was quite absurd ; 
While hours fled, we tarried ; 
She dwelt with rapture on each word 
I uttered, and—perhaps you’ve heard 
That we shall soon be married. 
—Tid-Bits. 


Billy Florence is a great story-teller, and has a 
fund of anecdotes about actors. A friend of the 
prompter, who was present at a dinner-party 
given this spring, in Washington, in honor of 
Mr. Florence, tells a good anecdote related by 
Florence, of the immortal Sothern. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


‘*T was present, on one occasion,”’ said Flor- 
ence, ‘‘ at a little banquet given by Sothern to a 
party of friends. One man was late—very late. 
Presently, a waiter brought in a card with the 
errant banqueter’s name on it. 

‘** Now, gentlemen,’ said Sothern, ‘let’s play 
a joke on——. All of you get under the table, 
and when our late guest comes in, he will think 
he’s the first man present at the dinner. Don’t 
move from your positions on any account until I 
rap on the table.’ 

‘*Every one laughed at the idea and assented, 
getting under the mahogany. The waiter took 
all the dishes off, and then admitted Mr. ——. 

** * How do, old fellow. Glad to see you,’ said 
Sothern. 

‘** Sorry—awful sorry I’m so late,’ remarked 
the friend, nervously. 

** Nonsense, you’re the first man here; take a 
seat.’ 

‘* Well, they went on talking, dishes were or- 
dered in, and everything went as happy as a 
marriage bell, but Sothern did not rap on the 
table. We could hear the pop, pop, of corks, 
and the gurgle, gurgle, of the liquid as it went 
into the glasses. 

***Confound Sothern! why doesn’t he rap?’ 
said a man squeezed up next to me. ‘ This thing 
is getting a trifle monotonous. Those fellows 
above are having a deuced jolly time of it.’ 

‘*Well, we all waited until our patience was 
worn out, and our legs in a fearfully cramped 
condition, and then we rose up in a body. Soth- 
ern roared laughing, and so did the astonished 
guest. It turned out that the portrayer of Dun- 
dreary was not only playing a joke on the late 
man but was also perpetrating one on us. We 
might have waited until doomsday for that rap.”’ 


Phelim was a young Irishman who wanted to 
marry Kitty, who was a young Irish girl. Kitty’s 
father would not consent to the match, and the 
story runs :— 

All of these things was Phelim cogitating as he 
was walking pensively along the river the after- 
noon after his refusal. A splash awoke him 
from his reverie—he sprang towards the place— 
he looked into the water—and, good Heavens! 
up came the bald head of Kitty’s father! Here 
was vengeance for him. The old gentleman 
could swim a little—just enough to keep above 
water a few minutes. There was nothing for 
him to cling to, and only Phelim in sight. 
Should he let him drown, and go and marry the 
girl? No, he would save him. Irish generosity 
overbalanced his love, and, seizing a long, but 
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very slender pole, lying near by, he reached the 
end to him. The old gentleman took it. Phe- 
lim commenced hauling in, when a thought 
struck him, and he shoved him back into the 
water, allowing him to still hold on to the end of 
the pole. 

‘Do you know me, you old blackguard ?”’ 

** Av course I do—pull me up!”’ 

“‘Are you entirely comfortable there in the 
water?” 

Pull me up, ye spalpeen!”’ 

“Paix, an’ that I won’t. It’s the furst time I 
iver see ye in the water, an’ it plazes me.’’ 

“Pull me up!” 

Will you consent 

** Consent to what ?”’ 

“Kitty. Ye know well enough what I 
mane!”’ 

Niver!”’ 

“It’s all one to me; ye may drown intirely, 
an’ who’ll stop methin ? Think twice. Will ye 
consent ?”’ 

The old gentleman was becoming exhausted. 
He never liked water at best, and the Maumee 
was too much for him. 

‘Yes; Iconsent. Pull me up.” 

“ Wiil you give us a settin’ out?’ said Phe- 
lim, who knew his advantage, and was disposed 
to improve it. 

**Yes; pull me out.’’ 

Phelim hesitated a moment as to the propriety 
of tying him some way to the dock in the water, 
and going up and marrying the girl before saving 
him, and then he hauled him out of the water. 

The event proved that the old man was as good 
as his word. The young couple were married, 
and moved, with a very suitable outfit for house- 
keeping, into a comfortable cottage which the 
father of Kitty possesses, and has, heretofore, 
rented. 


In the general office on Broad Street, on Sat- 
urday, says the New York Evening Sun, the 
cable man was complacently examining his 
moustache by the aid of a vest-pocket mirror, 
when a man walked in, and said:— 

**T want to send a cablegram.”’ 

“cc Where to ? ” 

“Para, Brazil. How much?” 

“Three dollars and forty-five cents.”’ 

The stranger paused reflectively, and then sug- 


gested :— 

**- You allow ten words, I suppose ?”’ 

‘Ten fiddlesticks!’’ retorted the cable man, 
indignantly. ‘‘ You can send as many words as 
you like, but you will pay three dollars and forty- 
five cents for each and every word, including ad- 


dress and signature.’’ 
“Great Heavens!’’ shrieked the stranger. 
“That is highway robbery!” 


“Not at all,’? calmly returned the other, 


‘BALLOU’S MONTBLY MAGAZINE. 


brushing an alleged bit of dust from his sleeve. 
‘On the contrary, it is dirt cheap. You never 
sent a cheaper message in your life.’’ 

This astounding proposition provoked the 

ly 

“*T should like to have you prove that state- 
ment.” 

‘* Easiest thing in the world.’’ And the cable 
man reached fora map. ‘‘Suppose you send a 
ten-word message at thatrate. Let us see where 
she goes. First to Newfoundland, and there gets 
ready fora bath. She jumps into the Atlantic, 
and in less time than I can say, she pops her 
head up off the Irish coast. Here she takes a 
breath, and dives southward. She winks at the 
Frenchman, throws a kiss to the lazy operator 
on the Spanish coast, and brings up on the Ma- 
deira Islands. At the Cape Verdes she possibly 
takes a little refreshment, for she has to swim 
the Atlantic again—this time westward. Splash! 
The ripples haven’t settled off the Cape Verde 
shore before she is passing the time o’ day with 
the Brazilians in Pernambuco. Another long 
breath, a last plunge, and the cable man in Para 
calls out, ‘Message from New York!’ Time, 
two hours. Distance, nine thousand miles. 
Now, sir, that message cost you thirty-four dol- 
lars and forty cents, or about two-fifths of a cent 
per mile. If you telegraph the same, say to 
Houston Street, one mile, the ten words will cost 
you fifteen cents—just thirty-seven times as 
much. Send it up by messenger, and you will 
pay forty cents—one hundred times as much. 
See ? ” 

The stranger felt a little staggered, and 
thoughtfully rubbed his nose. 

“ Logic is logic,” said the cable man, graceful- 
ly donning his business manners like a new coat. 
Shall I send your message ?”’ 

But the stranger said never a word. He eyed 
the cable man sadly, and slowly walked away. 


A story is told of agroceryman of the shrewd 
old Yankee stock, who, on several occasions, was 
surprised to find sums of money in his sugar. 
Where it came from was a mystery. It may 
have been hidden by slaves for some purpose, 
but for what it would have been hard to say. 
The grocer, being too conscientious to keep the 
money without trying to find an owner, and, 
likewise, being very loth to give it up, hit upon 
this plan to satisfy conscience and keep the 
money. Going to the merchants of whom he 
purchased the goods, he inquired whether they 
were responsible for the sticks and stones and 
things that were in it. 

“No, sir,”’ was the reply, “‘ you must take the 
sugar just as we receive it. We are not respon- 
sible for anything in the barrels.’ 

It is needless to say that the store-keeper did 
not press the matter. 
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There was a wedding in a church in a village 
near Chicago, recently, which was attended by a 
crowd of people, the bride being a famous belle, 
and the bridegroom a late army officer. There 
isa story about him that was revived with great 
effect at the wedding. He was in the Western 
Frontier service, and one day (so the story goes) 
he went out to hunt a bear. He had been away 
from camp a few hours, when his voice was 
heard faintly in the distance, exclaiming :— 

‘“H-e-r-e we come!”’ 

In a little time the same cry was heard again, 
but nearer; then it was repeated again, nearer 
and louder; when, finally, the bold captain 
emerged from a bit of woods near the camp, run- 
ning at the top of his speed, without a coat, hat 
or gun. In he came tocamp, shouting:— 


“Here we come!”’ 

“Here who comes?’’ inquired a brother 
officer. 

“Why, me and the game,’ gasped the officer, 
pointing to a big bear who showed himself at the 
edge of the woods, took a look at the camp, and 
then, with a growl at missing his expected meal 
off the captain, disappeared in the woods again. 

“ But why didn’t you shoot the bear, and then 
bring him in ?”’ inquired one. 

“ What’s the use in shooting your game,’’ said 
the captain, testily, ‘“‘when you can bring it 
home alive, as I did ?” 

The stery got home before the captain did, 
and was in everybody’s mouth. The other night, 
as the bold captain led his intended bride into 
the church with the pride and grace so readily 
inspired by the occasion, some wicked wag sang 
out from the gallery:— 

“H-e-r-e we come!” 

Which was followed by such a shout of laugh- 
ter as that old church never heard before. 


A country gentleman going his rounds after 
his dinner in the dusk of the evening, saw a 
great snake coiled up in his garden walk. With 
singular bravery and presence of mind, he imme- 
diately got an axe, cut the creature into a hun- 
dred pieces, returned to the house, told every- 
body about his exploit, and went to bed. Next 
morning his gardener came to him in great trib- 
ulation. 

“Well, George ?”’ 

a A curious thing has happened in the garden, 
sir.” 

“Yes, George.” 

“It’s cut to pieces, sir. Some villain must 

“have done it.” 

“A villain, George! 
own hand, George!”’ 

“You, sir?” 

“Yes, I, George. I don’t suppose there’s an- 
other man in the country with the pluck to do it 
but myself.” 

“To do what, sir 


’Twas I did it, with my 


“To cut to pieces and kill that frightful 
snake.”’ 

““Great Cesar, sir! ’Twasn’t a snake—’twas 
only the garden hose!” 

An eminent Lord Chief Justice, who was try- 
ing a right-of-way case, had before him a witness 
—an old farmer—who was proceeding to tell the 
jury that he had “‘knowed the path for sixty 
year, and my feyther tould I as he heerd my 
grandfeyther say ’’—— 

“* Stop,” said the judge, “ we can’t have hear- 
say evidence here.” 

“Not!’’ exclaimed Farmer Giles. ‘‘ Then 
how dost thou know who thy feyther was except 
by hearsay?” Afterthe laughing had subsided, 
the judge said:— 

“In courts of law we can only be guided with 
what you have seen with your own eyes, and 
nothing more or less.’’ 

that be blowed for a tale!’ replied the 
farmer. ‘‘I ha’ got a bile on the back of my 
neck, and I never seed ’um, but I be prepared 
to swear that he’s there.’’ 

This second triumph on the part of the wit- 
ness let in a torrent of hearsay evidence about 
the footpath, which obtained weight with the 
jury, and the farmer’s party won. 


. A good minister out West preached a sermon 
on peace-making, and aimed at two of the dea- 
cons of his church who had long been at swords’ 
points, and such was his eloquence and earnest- 
ness, that directly after the benediction was 
pronounced, one of the deacons went over to the 
other, and remarked, with tears in his eyes :— 

“Brother Stiggins, after such a sermon there 
must be peace between us. Now, I can’t give 
in, so you must.” 


‘Now, my darling,’”’ said he, ‘“‘I would ask 
you to have some oysters to-night, but since the 
Rs have disappeared from the months, oysters 
are not good; in fact, the scientists say they are 
hurtful. Of course you would not ask me to 
treat you to anything hurtful.’ 

“Certainly not, dear John, but there is ice- 
cream.”’ 

“T’m aware of it; but they say that arsenic 
goes into the manufacture of ice-cream.”’ 

“All the better, dear John; there is nothing 
better for the complexion than arsenic.”’ 

‘But, my love ’’—— 

‘Never mind, John; I’m willing to risk it.’’ 

“‘ But if you should die, darling ?”’ 

“You will take a plate also, and we will die 

” 


Then John was forced to confess that he had 
only fifteen cents in his pocket, and the engage- 
ment was at an end. 

Thus do the dark clouds loom up on young 
love’s horizon. 


They would look at each other and smile Even when boating, coul 
without speaking for hours. ee 


"3 mother thought she could start 
them, but failed. 


Now that they are ond, they find 
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The Fatigue 


Of shopping and visiting is very 
hausting to most 
ly during ‘“‘ Dog ladies 
were overheard discussing this sub- 
ject lately in a dry-goods store, and 
one declared that she foundit im- 
possible to sustain hemes without 
the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Suek indeed, is the testimony of all 
who take this incomparable medi- 
cine. It enriches the Blood, assists 
Digestion, strengthens the Nerves, 
invigorates the System, and enables 
a person to endure successfully the 
worries and fatigues of life. 


“My daughter, now 21 years old, be- 
gan to complain a year ago of fatigue, 
headache, debility, dizziness, indiges- 
tion, and loss of appetite. Believing 
that all her complaints originated in 
impure blood, I induced her to take _ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla,; and, in due time, 
her health was reéstablished.”-—NaTHAN 
CLEVELAND, East Canton street, 
Boston. 


“‘T was all run down before I began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, but now 
Tam gaining strength every day. I intend using the Sarsaparilla till my health 
is perfectly restored.’’— Mrs. ALicE WEsT, Jefferson, W. Va. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & 0O., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


— 


‘SUGAR-COATED 
AYyer’ Pills 
As an effective romedy for the various derangements of the Stomach, ; 


Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys, have been steadily gaining over all other 
Pills, since their first introduction to the public. They are indorsed 


and recommended by Physicians in every State in the Union». Being 
purely vegetavie, they are mild, though searching, in their ym. 
and leave the system without injurious results. 


Ayer’s Cathartic: Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by Druggists and Dealersin Medicine. 
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Old as the hills—the valleys.—Cedar Rap- 
ids Gossip. 
The position of a judge is an exceedingly 
trying one.—Chicago Merchant Traveler. 
How to spend a holiday. One nice way is 
to lie under a big tree, and dream that some 


rich old duffer has left you $50,000.—New 
York Journal. 


“Colonel,”? said a well-known citizen, 
‘“‘)’m sorry that they beat you for vestryman 
the other day.”’ 

“T didn’t make any effort to get the 
place,” the colonel replied. ‘In fact, I told 
the boys, the other day, that I was out of 
politics."—Arkansaw Traveler. 


‘Excuse me, sir, but haven’t we met 
before? Your face is strangely familiar.” 

“Yes, madam; our host introduced us to 
each other just before dinner.” 

‘‘Ah! I was positive I had seen you some- 
where. I never forget a face.””—Life. 

Diffident lover—* I know that I am a per- 
fect bear in my manner.” 

She—‘ Sheep, you mean. Bears hug peo- 
ple—you do nothing but bleat.”—EHachange. 

“I say, Fitz, old boy, what’s the matter? 
You’re hoarse as an owl.”’ 

Yaas, old fell, so I am.” 

Desipation, eh ? 

“Naw, not that. You see, I attended 
Miss Athilwaite’s reception last night, an’ it 
was such a crush, don’ cher knaw, an’ I had 
to stand for fully ten minutes wight in fwont 
of a bird-cage, and the howid little canawy 
beweathing wight on my head all the while, 


an’I caught a dweadful cold.”—Carl Pret- 
zel’s Weekly. 


Kennedy (to Simpson, who lives in Brook- 
lyn, and does business in New York) — 
What’s that on your finger ? ” 

Simpson (with gratitude)—* Thanks, aw- 
fully, old fellow. I’d almost forgotten about 
it. That’s a string my wife tied there to re- 
mind me to bring something home.”’ 

“ Bring what home ?” 

“By George—er—I’ll be switched if I 
haven’t forgotten what.” — New York 
Graphic. 

“Oh, gracious, no!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Marrowfat to Mrs. Quoggs, raising her 
hands and speaking in a very excited tone. 


PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


‘She was so ill when her new spring bon- 
net came home that she couldn’t get up; but, 
dear sakes, Jane, that didn’t matter nothing, 
for she just put that bonnet on, and lay with 
her head out of the front window the whole 
afternoon.’’— Exchange. 


notice,’ said a clergyman’s wife to her 
husband, “‘ that it is no longer fashionable 
for the minister to kiss the bride at the wed- 
ding ceremony.” 

‘* Yes,”’ sadly responded the good man, 
“many of the pleasant features connected ¢ 
with the wedding ceremony have been de- 
graded, and ’’—— 

‘* What’s that ?? demanded his wife, om- 
inously. 

‘*T mean—I mean,’”’ he stammered, “that 
the senseless custom of kissing the bride 
should have been abolished long ago.” —All 
the Year Round. 


Safe Manufacturer—“‘ The safe was badly 
burned ?” 

Mr. Doppenheimer—“‘ Yah, it wash.” 

‘* But the books were not burned ? ” 

“* No, dey was not.” 

‘‘Ah, that’s good! Ill write a statement 
to that effect for you to sign.” 

“Dot wash all right. But may be I bet- 
ter told you dot dose books washn’t in de 
safe. Dey wash at my brudder Isaac’s, dree 
blocks away.—Philadelphia Call. 


Restaurant-keeper (to customer) — “Is 
your seat comfortable, sir, or are you too 
near the stove ?” 

Customer—‘‘ No, I am not too near the 
stove, but I would like to sit a little further 
away from the butter.—Drake’s Travelers’ 
Magazine. 


One of the members of a school committee 
undertook to sharpen up the wits of the 
boys by propounding the following ques- 
tion :— 

“Tf I had a mince-pie, and should give 
two-twelfths to John, two-twelfths to Isaac, 
two-twelfths to Harry, and should keep half 
of the pie for myself, what would there be 
left?” 

There was profound study among the 
boys, but, finally, one held up his hand as a 
signal that he was ready to answer. 

‘Well, sir, what would there be left? 


PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


Speak up loud, so that all can hear! ”’ said 
the committee-man. 

“ The plate!” shouted the hopeful fellow. 

The committee-man turned red in the 
face, while the other members roared aloud. 
Exchange. 

He had taken her to hear Patti at seven 
dollars a seat, and afterward to Delmonico’s, 
where the two together ate up nine dollars 
and seventy-five cents’ worth. As he 
reached for his hat later that same night, 
she said:— 

‘“‘T am sorry, Mr. Sampson, if my refusal 
will cause you pain. I esteem you highly as 
an escort, and, in that capacity I will always 
be a sister to you, but your wife I cannot 
be. You are too extravagant.”—New York 
Sun. 


A Chicago young lady has made an im- - 


portant discovery. To prevent other ladies 
from borrowing her newest music, she just 
writes the name of her best admirer on the 
margin. She says the borrowers are afraid 
of the effect the sight of the name would 
have on their own young men, and don’t ask 
for the ‘‘ marked copy.’’—COhicago Tribune. 


‘** Money, my dear young friend,’’ said an 
elderly adviser, ‘‘ doesn’t bring happiness in 
this world.” 

know it doesn’t, sir,’ respended the 
young man, frankly. ‘‘ It only brings terra- 
pin and small bottles, and trips to Europe, 
and canvas-backs, and lying a-bed late in the 
mornings, and taking tailor-made girls to 
the opera nights, and all that sort of grief 
and misery. Give mea contented mind, and, 
say—twenty thousand dollars a year, and 
somebody else can have the money,”’ he con- 
cluded, with fine scorn.—Kachange. 


A commercial gentleman up at the Gene- 
see, a short time ago, was overheard to 
say :— 

“Don’t give me away, and tell you 
how I always manage to get a first-class 
shave.” 

Ah, how’s that?” 

“Why, you see, I whisper to the barber 
confidentially that it’s my wedding day.”’ 
—Buffalo Courier. 


“Talking about the sudden changes of 
this weather,” said a man from Southern 
Nebraska, ‘‘ let me tell you of an experience 
we had last fall. At Milford, Seward Coun- 
ty, where I live, we’d been havin’ a religious 
revival, an’ I was one of the leadin’ spirits 


» 


in the work, if I do say it myself. We got 
about twenty converts, and set a day, ‘long 
toward the last of October, for a grand bap- 
tisin’ in the Big Blue River. It came off 
accordin’ to programme, but just as Elder 
Smith ducked the Widder Snell — she 
weighed about two hundred—l’m an unre- 
pentant sinner if the weather didn’t turn 
cold that very minute, and froze so much ice 
on the surface of the water that the deacon 
couldn’t lift her out till he got an axe an’ 
chopped the ice away.’’—Ezxchange. 


It remained for the present style of big- 
legged breeches to bring us still another 
caper for the “ daft’? young men. The boys 
have taken to wearing hoopskirts. It takes 
a hoopskirt for each leg, and the hoop fas- 
tens at the bips. They are used to keep the 
big-legged breeches in shape. Bustles will 
probably come next.—Eachange. 


Author (timidly)—‘‘I see that the price 
paid for Tennyson’s jubilee ode was ten dol- 
lars a line. I don’t expect, of course, that 
this little effort of mine would be ”—— 

Editor (sarcastically)—‘‘ Oh, you don’t! 
You are too modest, sir.’’ 

Author—‘ But if you will kindly insert it 
in to-morrow morning’s paper, I’)l willingly 
pay you the regular advertising rate of fifty 
cents per line. Here’s the money—ten 
dollars.’’ 

Editor (with deep feeling)—‘‘ My dear 
sir, on looking over the poem, I find it full 
of merit. take it.” 

The author, having made a bet of fifty 
dollars with the rival publisher around the 
corner that his poem would be accepted, 
walks out of the office forty dollars ahead.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Professor (to first applicant) —‘* Name and 
age, sir?” 

First student—‘‘Abner Bascom; age sev- 
enteen.”’ 

Professor (to second applicant)—‘‘And 
you, sir?” 

Second student—‘t Phineas Bascom; age 
seventeen.”’ 

Professor—‘‘ Brothers ?”’ 

S. Yes, sir.’’ 

Professor—‘‘ Twins ? ”’ 

S. S. (doubtfully)—“ Well, ye-es; twins 
on our father’s side. We’re from Salt 
Lake.” 

Professor—‘‘ Oh! oh!’?— Chicago Ram- 
bler. 
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“‘A wandering minstrel round I stray It grows in favor day by day. 
To help the race as best I may, Before it INDIGESTION flies, 
Through summer, winter, fall and spring, Beneath it CONSTIPATION dies ; 
Still ‘‘ Narcre’s Remepy” I sing. While kindred ailments keep aloof 
No better agent.can be found From systems rendered Biziovs proof. 
To keep the Constitution sound. Then well may people speak in praise 
It came to cure, it came to stay, Of TARRANT’S SELTZER all their days.” 


agreeable Aperient. Is used with the best effects in Bilious and Febrile 
Disorders, Constipation, Sick Headache, Torpidity of the Liver 
— and Dyspepsia. 

MANUFACTURED BY 18 SOLD BY 


TARRANT & CO., REPUTABLE 
NEW YORK. Established 1834. EVERYWHERE. 
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HAT 
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YOU? 


irited, lifeless, and 
y and men- 
or 


Do you feel dull, a, low 
indescribably miserable, both 
wally = sense of ness 


not flushes, al- 
ting, tran- 


or 
eep, constant, indescribable feeling of 
dread, 1 or of impending calami 


or Torpid Liver, associated with Dyspepsia, or In- 
digestion. The more complicated your disease has 
the ter the number of 
npsome. o matter what stage it reached, 
erce’s Golden Medi 

subdue it, if taken accordi to directions for a 
reasonable length of time. If not cured complica- 
sone Diseases, Heart Di Consum of 
eumal ney 
Cogan are quite liable to to 

set 4 or induce a fatal 


or. ‘Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
acts powerfully pron the Liver, and through that 
great blood purifying organ, the system of 
all b blood-taints and ium purities, from whatever cause 
arising. It is equally Umicacious in acting upon the 
Kidneys, and other excretory 
strengthening, and healin ¥~ 


As an 


reby buil up both flesh an 
Reward 


0 is offered 


% the manufacturers of Dr. Sage’s 
Chronic tarrh, which the 
“cannot aa 


SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.—Dull, 
headache, obstruction of the dis- 


is 


hacking or ‘coughing the 


pectoration .of offensive 

matter, together with scabs from ulcers; the voice 
isc and has a twang; 
; there is a 

ion, a 

ly a few 

of the above-named symptoms are likely to be 
present in any one case. Thousands of cases an- 
nually, without manifesting half of the above 
symptoms, result in consumption, and end in the 
No disease is so common, more deceptive 

or more unsuc- 


Dr. 
orst cases of 
head." Coryza, and 


50 cents. 


and dangerous, = unde 
ully treated by P physicians. 

By its mild, ing, and 
Sage’s Catarr medy cures 
Catarrh, “ aan. in the 
Catarrhal Headache. 

Sold by druggists 
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ig and e, Chills and and Fever, Ague, 
Dr. Pierce’x Golden Medical Discovery 


GURES ALL HUMORS, 


from a common Blote or Eruption, to the worst 


nvigo 
eS heal under its benign influence. pecially 
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pelas, 
Scrofulous Sores and Hi D 
tings, ok Neck, 


ons. 


which is oy of a Lungs, is arrested and 
if taken in the earlier — 
ower over 


terribl. pease rom is Seat his 
e y t now 
world-famed remedy tothe public, Dr. thought 
seriously of cating it his “CONSUMPTION CURE,” 
but abandoned that name as too restrictive fora 
medicine which, from its wonderful combination of 
tonic, or strengthening, poeere. or blood-cleans- 
ime ig) properties, 

une ot only as a rem ‘or Consump- 
tion, but for all Chronic Diseases of the 


LIVER, BLOOD, AND LUNGS. 


For Weak Li Spitting of Bl 
Breath, Nasal Catarr Bro 


Shortness of 


Send te ts in stamps for Dr. 
ps Pierce’s book 


World’s Dispensary Medical Assoolation, 
- BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


THE ORIGINAL 


PILLS. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ALWAYS ASK 
FOR DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS, OR LITTLE 
SUGAR-COATED PILIS. 


Being entire] ve etable, they operate 
to ie = 


of Purgative, these little Pellets 


is Sick Headache, 


bilious headache, 
ness, constipation, bil- 
fous attacks, and all de- 
rangements of the stomach and 
y cw by 
use Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets. expla- 
nation of the remedial power 
of these Pellets ay TH a 
it 
the system is universal, not a 
coping, their sanative influence. 
gists, for twenty-five cents a vial. 
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